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I. HUMAN NEEDS, RIGHTS AND POLITICAL 


VALUES 
H. J. MaGLOSKEY 


F this paper I am concerned to raise for con- 
sideration the question. of the nature of the con- 
nexion, if any, between human needs and human 
rights, individual needs and individual rights, 
human and individual needs and political values 
such as justice, equality, freedom, self-development, 
frategnity and privacy, and, more generally, to 
canvass the relevance of human and individual 
needs in the context of political philosophy 
generally. It would seem obvious that the fact that 
human beings have needs such as for food, drink, 
shelter, sleep, affection, the society of and com- 
munication with other persons, and the like, is 
relevant data to political theory. How, and in what 
way, is its relevance to be noted in political theory? 

It is notable that reference to needs is seldom 
or sparingly explicitly made in those terms in the 
writings of the great philosophers of liberalism, 
Locke, Humboldt, Mill, Green, Spencer, and 
Hobhouse, to mention only some such philosophers, 
in the writings of whom one might reasonably have 
expected significant attention to the nature of 
human needs, In the case of J. S. Mill, where others 
might appeal to needs, we find instead, reference to 
human and “individual goods and interests, the 
notion of interests being a key one in his philosophy. 
With other liberal philosophers, it is the individ- 
ual’s good rather than his needs, that is appealed 
to, Given the importance attached to needs, and 
the very considerable importance ascribed to the 
distinction between real and false needs by so many 
today, it would seem to be worthwhile to examine 
the concept of a need to determine whether the 
seeming minor role, indeed, the seeming complete 
neglect explicitly to consider human needs by so 
many notable political philosophers, including 
those who have contributed to the political philo- 
sophy of our liberal society is really what it appears 
to be, whether something important has been 
neglected or whether what is important in respect 
of human rights and political values can be deter- 
mined with little or no reference to the concept and 
content of our needs, This is important also becaus¢ 
there have been philosophers who have mgd 
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something of needs. It is fashionable today to stress 
this aspect of Marx’s writings, and Marcuse’s 
appeal to and use of theories about needs are very 
well known. 

Again, there are many who believe that the 
logical gap between “is” and “ought” statements 
can be bridged by aed statements, that we can 
move in a logically impeccable way from statements 
of fact to statements about what we or the state 
ought to do, where the statements of fact are 
statements about needs. Others seem to believe 
that need statements are simply another way of 
expressing statements about rights, and hence, 
that we can settle questions about rights with 
comparative ease by way of factual investigations 
into the nature of our needs. Others take a more 
pessimistic view, and treat need statements as 
simply another way of expressing value and ought 
statements, as statements which cannot be verified 
or vindicated simply by way of empirical inquiry, 
and as statements which depend for their defence 
on the defence of certain normative judgments 
about what is desirable or what ought to be done or 
brought about. Others again see need statements as 
simply socially or culturally relative statements or 
claims as to what are reasonable expectations or 
demands in particular societies, with no claim to 
any general or inter-society, inter-culture validity. 
In view of this extreme range of views about the 
relevance and importance of need statements to 
statements about rights and political values, it 
seems to be important to examine the import and 
significance of need statements. 

However, the aims of this paper are modest and 
tentative. I am concerned to suggest that many 
today overrate the importance of needs theory as a 
part of political theory; that human needs can 
usefully be explained and appealed to only against 
a background belief in the existence of a common 
human nature and specific individual natures with 
certain inherent potentialities (as distinct from 
S—Messibilities), the development of which 
infos PA atisfaction of needs; that rights cannot 
X x simply in terms of needs, and 







that a rights theory which confined its claims to the 
` contention that we have a prima facie, abstract, 
ideal right to the satisfaction of our needs, and only 
to this, would he claiming too few rights, and at 
the same time, the impossible and the absurd. In 
respect of the latter, it may be observed here that 
we may have a need for affection; it is not clear 
that any sense can be given to a claim that we have 
aright, even a prima facie negative right to affection. 
On the other hand, we have a right to much more 
by way of shelter, food, drink, etc., than would be 
dictated simply by what is necessary for the satis- 
faction of our needs. Further, the discovery of our 
needs does not help us to bridge the is-ought gap, 
to move from fact to value, for the discovery of 
human needs itself involves value judgments, that 
our existence and development are goods or means 
to or conditions of goods, or of lessening evils of 
human beings. Those who deny that there is some 
common human nature, and particular natures 
with inherent potentialities for good development, 
on the model of the acorn and the oak, or in terms 
of the teleological model of human nature of 
Thomistic natural law theory, would do better to 
drop talk about needs. Instead, I suggest, that they 
would be better advised to concentrate on the idea 
of the possibilities of changes in man and men, for 
the sake of realizing goods, reducing and eliminat- 
ing evils, for, for such theories, it is the possibility of 
future goods which may be achieved by what, 
following Bradley and others, might usefully be 
called self-realization or self-making, rather than 
by self-development or self-perfection that is 
important. 


“Need” the verb and “need” the noun: Many 
philosophers, writing of needs, move from state- 
ments about what is needed, to conclusions about 
what are needs, and what are human needs.! I 
suggest that this kind of approach can be seriously 
misleading, and that the noun “need” must be 
distinguished from the verb “to need,” and that 
the differences in the context of “human needs” 
are even more marked than with other animate 
objects. Further, whilst we can speak of what 
inanimate objects need, we cannot except meta- 
phorically or analogically speak of their needs. 
The soup may need salt and parsley but it does 
not have a need ‘for salt and parsley. I may need a 
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ticket to go to the Grand Final, but unless in 3ome 
real way my well-being as a person depends on my 
attending the Grand Final, I do not have a need for 
a ticket for the Grand Final. Similarly, as a foot- 
baller, Smith may need boots which allow various 
arrangements of stops to be used according to the 
state of the ground, but he cannot be said to have a 
need for such boots, although qua footballer (and 
not qua the person Smith) he may need them, and 
even have a need for them, .but as a person, he 
would have a need for them only if his life or well- 
being in certain specific respects depended on his 
being a footballer and his playing well. That his 
winning the medal for the best and fairest player 
depended on his having such boots, would rot in 
itself be sufficient to entitle us to say that he, Smith, 

has a need for them, Rather we should speak of his 
interests, and say that it was in his interests 2s the 
person Smith in so far as his interests as a foot- 
baller contributed to his interests as a person. If he 
played amateur football with his local church team 
of a Saturday morning, it is unlikely we should 
talk about his interests here. It is true that we can 
and do properly speak of needs which go with 
certain stations or roles in life, and, in these contexts, 
the use of the verb or noun may be optional. 
However, the statement using the verb is always 
incomplete. We need always to be told for what the 
thing needed, is needed. Talk about what individ- 
uals need, is commonly context-dependent, and is 
often simply a brief way of indicating what it is 
necessary for them to have to perform some task, 
satisfactorily occupy some role or station, or 
successfully to realize some end. Hence statements 
of the kind “Jones (who is a judge) needs a wig,” 
cannot without error or misleadingness be abbrev- 
iated into “Jones has a need, namely, for a wig,” 
“Among Jones’ needs are shelter, clothing, X 
number of calories a day, and a wig.” Need (noun) 
statements are also in a sense incomplete, but they 
are not context-dependent in the same way on the 
kind of reason that may be advanced to support a 
claim that X has a need. White is correct when he 
argues of need (verb and noun talk) that it is 
elliptical, but with talk about needs (noun) the 
range of reasons that properly can be given is much 
more limited; and of human needs more limited 
again than with need (verb) statements. White is 
also right that the elliptical nature of such talk has 


1 There is some evidence of this in the discussions of Brian Barry, Political Argument (London, 1965), pp. 47-49, S. I. Benn and 
R. S. Peters, Social Principles and the Democratic State (London, 1959), ch. 6, sn. III, Joel Feinberg, Social Philosophy (Englewood 
a 1973); pp. 111-112, and in a more subtle, qualified way, by Alan R. White, “Needs and Wants” in Philosophy Of Education 


5, 1974, Pp. 159-166, esp. 159-160. 
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been confused with its involving a value judgment. 
Need talk as he understands it need not do so; nor 
does talk about the needs of organisms other than 
man involve such value judgments. However, as 
against White, it will be argued in this paper that 
talk of human needs does involve value judgments. 


- There is a further important difference between 


need talk as noted by White and talk of human 
needs, which is what is of importance to political 
and social theory, namely that in the latter case it is 
necessary to distinguish needs from luxuries, whereas 
in the contexts in which the verb is used, we may 
quite properly speak of needing something which 
is a luxury, a gross extravagance, for example, a 
second unlisted phone for our second best Rolls 
Royce. (See “Needs and Wants,” op. cit., pp. 
160-161.) 

It will be useful to enlarge upon and further 
support various of these contentions by contrasting 
them with those advanced by White. White 
approaches “need talk” along the lines of observing 
that inanimate as well as animate things can need; 
that among things that are needed are what should 
ordinarily be called luxuries; that for every state- 
ment about needing X or to V, there is a corre- 
sponding statement -about a need or the need. 
White’s examples of need statements include: an 
engine may need more oil; a valid syllogism needs 
at least one universal premiss; curtains may need 
to be lengthened; a student may need to work 
harder; a young woman well-equipped with shoes 
may need shoes of the latest fashion; a person 
needs to be at least 70 to qualify for the pension. It 
is true that we use the verb in these ways, in ways 
which would allow us to use instead the locution 
“it is necessary.” However, we are not necessarily 
talking of needs (noun) when we speak of what is 
necessary for a valid syllogism, an efficiently 
running engine, gaining a 1st, keeping up with the 
fashions, qualifying for a pension. White suggests 
the contrary, arguing that for every need (verb) 
statement, there is a corresponding need (noun) 
statement: “Whenever A needs X or needs to F, 
there is also a or the, need for A to have X or to V; 
and vice versa. But such a need is not necessarily A’s 
need; and, therefore, although if A’s need is for X 
or to V, then A needs X or to V, the converse is not 
necessarily true. In other words, to have a need 
implies to need, whereas to need does not neces- 
sarily imply to have a need, though it does imply 
that there is a need” (ibid., pp. 159-160). 

Presumably the need (noun) statements about 
the syllogism and the engine would be: “There is a 


need for a valid syllogism to have a universal 
premiss,” “There is a need for engines of this ' 
type to have oil.” I suggest that this use of “need” 
is secondary, parasitic on the primary use, accord- 
ing to which we speak of the needs of plants and 
animals, for water and food. Syllogisms and 
engines do not have needs for anything—White 
implicitly seems to acknowledge this. The locution 
in terms of “There is a need” is awkward, and is 
logically quite distinct from talk of needs, where 
the needs have a possessor. That there is an 
important difference is confirmed by the fact that 
whilst we may conceivably allow that it might be 
said that there is a need for shoes of the latest 
fashion, a second phone in the Rolls Royce, if 
certain conditions are to be met, purposes to be 
achieved, we should not allow that the young 
‘woman has a need for the fashion shoes, the multi- 
millionaire the second phone, without a vast 
amount of supporting evidence relating to how 
these bear vitally on them as human persons, or 
as the specific individuals they are. Rather, we 
should object that the demands for the shoes, the 
phone, are demands not for needs but for luxuries. 
Any account of needs which allows luxuries to 
count as needs, must surely be mistaken, for this is 
a basic contrast in the context of talk about needs. 
Further, as I shall argue later, in the context of 
human needs, although not that of talk of needs of 
plants and animals, for example, of weeds, para- 
sites, disease organisms, there is a value judgment 
involved, such that the judgments about human 
needs are not simply elliptical, which makes for 
this talk of human needs being even more import- 
antly different from talk about need as expressed 
by statements using the verb, to need. 

To consider now this more basic, seemingly 
much more important use of the noun “need,” 
according to which we speak of a person’s needs as 
a man, or as that particular person as that person. 
It is true that here we also commonly use the verb 
to point to such needs—we talk of particular 
persons needing this or that, or of human beings 
needing certain things—it is useful to confine the 
use of the noun to those needs that we have as men, 
or as the persons we are. Human needs, the needs 
of men as men, and the individual needs of 
particular persons as the unique persons they are 
(and not as holders of roles and Stations) are the 
needs with which we are most concerned, when 
we are concerned with human and personal rights and 
political values. However, it is of course true that 
certain social, quasi-natural roles such as those of 
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mother, father, parent, which become basic to the 
fabric of most human social organizations, as well 
as some which are basic only to certain social 
organizations, may also be of importance when 
considering specific needs, rights, values to be 
realized, but these are secondary to the basic needs 
of men as men, and those of individual persons as 
those uniqué persons. 


Human needs; It is important, at the conceptual 
level at least, to distinguish natural drives, desires, 
wants, expectations, reasonable expectations, interests, 
welfare, well-being, luxuries, from needs. Drives, 
including natural drives (which may be conscious or 
unconscious) could be destructive. For example, 
we could have a death drive. Hence it is a matter of 
empirical inquiry to determine what are our 
natural and acquired drives, and whether they 
relate to needs, or whether they lead to some kind 
of lack of fulfilment, a frustration, a destruction of 
the self. This is most evidently true of the drives 
which occur in particular individuals. If the drive 
becomes strong enough in a particular person, then, 
whether it is basically a natural or an acquired one, 
we may wish to describe it as a compulsion because 
we see it as something to be checked and even 
eliminated, if this is possible, rather than as some- 
thing to be appeased as relating to a need. As a 
contingent fact about human nature, there seem in 
fact to be no such destructive human drives, but 
this is simply a contingent fact, and further research 
may upset this belief. 


Natural desires, as well as socially inculcated and 
acquired desires equally ought at the conceptual level 
to be distinguished from needs. Butler showed 
awareness of this in respect of hunger when he 
observed that it was only because of the benevo- 
lence of God that, when we felt hunger, we desired 
food, not glass and stones. We could, perhaps only 
with a different physical constitution, have been 
made to hunger for glass and stones and not food, 
and hence to die of internal injuries and/or 
starvation. Such a desire would not have related 
to a need, Similarly, suppose that what certain 
experts claim to be true is true, that human beings 
are bi-sexual, having desires for sexual experiences 
with members of both sexes. This would not 
establish that they have a need for such experiences. 
So too, to establish that human beings by virtue of 
their natures have sexual desires, is to establish 
very much less than that they have needs relating to 
these desires. A possible step in the latter direction 
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would consist in showing, as exponents of the 
Thomistic natural law have sought to show, that 
the desire is teleological, having as an end, the 
realization of the continuance of the human race, 
this being related to perfection of men as men. 
Compare here the generally acknowledged desires 
for self-preservation and pleasure. Whilst we may 
need to preserve ourselves to attain a desired goal, 
and to experience pleasure in order to be happy, in 
neither case is talk about corresponding needs to 
these desires evident nor evidently appropriate. I 
suggest that human beings do not have a need for 
life nor for pleasure, although it can reasonably be 
argued that we have needs for what is essential for 
the maintenance 6f life, and perhaps for pleasure 
and the absence of pain. Nonetheless, it is true 
that there is often a connexion between natural 
desires and needs—perhaps for the reason Butler 
indicated, that we have a benevolent Creator, or 
because of “‘the survival of the fittest,” or simply 
due to chance. 

Talk about wants is typically imprecise. What is 
called a want may be a drive, a desire, a wish, or 
even what is called by some, a felt need. (See 
Jonathan Bradshaw in New Society, Vol. 19 (1972), 
p. 641.) Again, to have a want is clearly distinct 
from having a need. What the relation between a 
want and a need is, if there is one at all, obviously 
depends on what is meant by “want,” and on the 
nature of the want. In his discussion of wants, 
White in “Needs and Wants,” whilst noting that 
neither need nor want imply a lack, and are distinct . 
from a lack, draws a number of distinctions, some 
of them important, between wants in a sense akin 
to wishes, and needs, Some distinctions he seeks to 
draw depend on his claims that inanimate objects 
can need, and that need (verb) statements relating 
to them can be translated into or imply need (noun) 
statements, The latter claim was rejected earlier in 
this paper. White would seem to be right in noting 
that statements about wants in this sense of want 
are not necessarily elliptical, that the idea of a 
reason is differently related to needs and wants, 
that there is a connexion between wants and 
beliefs which does not hold of needs, and that 
whilst it is possible, although strange and unusual 
not to know what you want, this is not so with 
needs, for with the latter we have to inquire to 
determine what they are. Obviously we are more 
likely to be mistaken about our needs than about 
our wants. 

To consider now needs, and what have some- 
times been identified with or related to them, 
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namely, expectations and reasonable expectations. 
Although Benn and Peters open their analysis of 
need by observing that when we attribute to 
anyone a need: “It is, first, to indicate the lack of 
something which it would be injurious or detri- 
ment&l to the subject not to supply; alternatively, a 
lack which frustrates some end envisaged on his 
account” (op. cit. p. 143), they go on to explain 
basic needs in terms of conceptions of living in a 
certain manner, arguing that: “They (statements 
concerning basic needs) suggest what seems the 
bare minimum for a ‘decent’ sort of life; and this 
varies from time to time and place to place” (ibid., 
Pp. 144-145). And: ‘“‘‘Basic needs’ are thus a 
function of the general living standards of the 
community in question which yield norms like 
‘subsistence level’, or ‘a decent standard of 
living” (p. 145). And: “Basic needs are thus 
fairly precisely determinate because they are 
related to norms set by conditions already very 
widely enjoyed. They are needs for precisely those 
things that most people have got. Beyond this 
minimum, however, needs become increasingly 
vague” (p. 145). The kinds of conclusions reached 
by J. F. Cronin concerning what is a just wage in 
terms of “the basic requirement for all men to live 
as befits normal human beings” and not solely by 
reference to needs, leads as he notes to what is a 
luxury today becoming a conventional necessity 
tomorrow.* Others, less careful than Cronin, have 
in this context moved towards explaining needs as 
expectations or as reasonable expectations, thereby 
acknowledging that on their view needs vary from 
society to society, and that they therefore are not 
related simply to men as men, but to men as 
members of specific societies, or as holders of certain 
roles in those societies. I wish to reject the kind of 
social and cultural relativity involved in such 
accounts of needs. Those who so argue may well be 
right about the sociology of talk about needs or 
basic needs—what are claimed to be needs in any 
particular society may well be what is accepted as 
“decent,” “normal,” “reasonable” in that society. 
However, such claims can be mistaken in ways not 
allowed for in such accounts. The needs claimed 
can be excessive or inadequate, and the ways in 
which they are to be seen to be such is not by 
looking into what are actual or reasonable or 
normal expectations, but by considering human 
nature, human potentialities for good, and what is 
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necessary for the continued existence of the posses- 
sor of that nature in a way that is not impaired or - 
marred, and for the actualization of these potential- 
ities for good. To illustrate: In keeping with the 
spirit if not the letter of the account of bas-c needs 
of Benn and Peters and of those who argue in like 
vein, is the conclusion that the better cered for 
slaves of Athens and pre-Civil War America had 
their needs fully met, whilst the impoverished 
Californian who cannot afford a house with suffic- 
ient rooms to allow each child a room of its own, 
like the family that cannot afford a colour TV set, 
and with a house the size of which necessitates the 
children of the same sex sharing a room, do not 
have their needs fully met (other factors being 
assumed to hold). This conclusion obvicusly is 
untenable. This is so because needs relate to natural 
goods, to goods determined by the individual’s 
nature, and not simply by what is usual, mormal, 
or expected in his society. 

The initial suggestion that a need is something 
which it is injurious or detrimental not to suply, if, 
but only if, the detrimental is explained im terms 
of the individual’s or human nature viewed as 
good, is nearer the mark. It is similar <o that 
more recently set out by Joel Feinberg im Soctal 
Philosophy thus: 

“The concept of a ‘need’ is extremely elastic. In a 

general sense, to say that S needs X is to say simply 

that if he doesn’t have X he will be harmed. A ‘basic 

need’ would then be for an X in whose absence a 

person would be harmed in some crucial and funda- 

mental way, such as suffering injury, malnutrition, 
illness, madness, or premature death. Thus we all have 

a basic need for foodstuffs of a certain quantity and 

variety, fuel to heat our dwellings, a roof over our 

heads, clothing to keep us warm, and so on.” (2. 111.) 


However, these suggestions too need to be modi- 
fied. The suggestion that we have a need for that, 
the absence of which will involve us in harm, 
including injury, is too inclusive, even tho.gh by 
his examples Feinberg shows that he does not mean 
any harm, as to one’s finances, career, but tc one’s 
person. Whilst it is clear that most of us will harm 
ourselves or come to harm as a result of ouz diets 
and lack of proper exercise, it is not clear that we 
have a need for health policemen to prevent this 
harm. Similarly, it might well be asked, Do w2 have 
a need for safety belts in our cars?*Does the child 
that cannot feel pain, have a need for pain sensitivity 


J. F. Cronin, Catholic Social Principles (Milwaukee, 1950), p. 353. Cronin also writes: “The standard of a decent living wage 


varies according to time and place. It is relevant to the 


resources and economic organization of a given country,” (P. 354- 
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in so far as it is exposed to harm because of the lack 


` of it? Do we have a need for all that knowledge, the 


absence of which exposes us to harm? I suggest 
that harm is too encompassing a word, injury too 
positive and yet too narrow, and that needs relate 
to what it would be detrimental to us to lack, 
where the detrimental is explained by reference to 


our natures as men and specific persons. Thus it . 


would be detrimental to us as human beings to 
lack food, drink, clean air; the lack of these things 
would be harmful to our health and hence normally 
to our well-being as persons, even though the lack 
could hardly be described as involving an injuring 
of us, unless it was due to a deliberate withdrawal of 
them by another person, and even then, we might 
well be reluctant to describe the theft or non- 
provision of an earned food as constituting the 
doing of an injury to us. I suggest that the lack, 
withholding, not supplying of what is dictated by 
our needs may be detrimental not only to us as we 
are now, impairing our present existence, but also 
by way of our future development, stunting our 
growth and development of potentialities, but 
again, without necessarily positively injuring or 
harming us. Thus the account implicit in Fein- 
berg’s statement should also be modified to take 
note of that which is detrimental to our natural 
development as individual persons as well as to us 
as we are now. - 

Nonetheless, not all that is detrimental to what 
is commonly called self-development relates to 
needs, for much so-called self-development is 
self-activity, self-making. What are properly to be 
called luxuries in one sense may be necessary for the 
successful engagement in such self-activity, self- 
making. Even within what is properly called 
natural self-development, the lack of that which is 
detrimental to the individual’s development, may 
not always properly be called a need. For example, 
a child on a remote, inland farm may potentially 
be a world-class swimmer, and this fact may be 
known. The only way of providing for this develop- 
ment, whilst not harmfully affecting other avenues 
of the child’s development, may be to build an 
olympic size pool for her on the farm, and this 
neither the farmer nor the state can readily afford 
to do. I suggest that the child cannot properly be 
said to have a need for the swimming pool, that 
it is something desirable, but more akin to a luxury 
than to a need. This is more evident if we slightly 
change the example and make it that the child is 
simply capable of becoming an accomplished 
swimmer, and better as a swimmer than at any- 
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thing else she is capable of doing or becoming. The 
pool is then quite evidently not a need but a luxury. 
This is because needs relate to valuable existence 
and to valuable self-development. If lack of the 
pool led to the child having a nervous breakdown, 
deep depression, or even insanity, we should still 
not be entitled to claim that she had a real need 
for the pool, although she would need something, 
namely, medical care and treatment. Again, this 
is because needs relate to valuable existence and 
development, not to any existence and develop- 
ment, nor to any self-making, self-activity, but to 
development. 

At this point it ought to be noted that the concept 
of needs with which I am concerned here is not 
that from which most needs talk in social philo- 
sophy and the social sciences is derived, that of the 
biological sciences, where we can talk in a value 
free way about the needs of the influenza virus, a 
cancer cell, or of a person’s tape worm, but of 
needs as they arise and are discussed in normative 
sciences such as sociology, political science, and to 
a significant degree, psychology, as well as in moral 
and political philosophy. It is in terms of this 
concept of needs, that I wish to suggest that talk 
about human needs, to be meaningful and useful, 
must be spelt out in terms of natural goods, goods 
based on human nature and human ends, where 
the ends are determined by our natures, cither in 
terms of movement from the potential to the actual . 
in the sense evident in much liberal writing, or in 
the teleological, purposive sense, as in Thomist 
natural law ethics. Indeed, it is in the context of 
the latter theory that we can most evidently set out 
a meaningful, coherent account of what constitutes 
a need, and what are basic needs. There are, 
however, considerable difficulties of a metaphysical 
and ethical nature which impress me as fatal to 
that whole approach to human needs, which I 
cannot explore here—TI have sought elsewhere, as in 
my Meta-Ethics and Normative Ethics and God and 
Evil to show that difficulties arise which relate to 
the determination of the end, its nature and even 
existence, for the latter would seem to be dependent, 
ultimately, on the existence of God. 

If I am right in rejecting the natural law ethic 
as false, and hence as the proper home of human 
needs theory, we must look to human nature 
theories which involve the idea that man is born 
with a nature which has potentialities for develop- 
ment which are good and such that these potential- 
ities can be realized only if certain conditions are 
realized, where the potentiality to actuality model 
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is that of the acorn to the oak. Where the conditions 
are such that the possessor of the nature with 
potentialities would be impaired, marred, stunted, as a 
person if the conditions are not met, we speak of 
his needs and the talk about impaired, marred, 
stunted, is to be explained in terms of what is 
natural to his human nature. This contention is 
qualified, as in the example concerning swimming, 
by our judgment about the importance or compara- 
tive importance of the good to be enjoyed or 
developed into existence. It would possibly not be 
an entirely improper extension of talk about needs, 
to go on to speak of needs as relating to whatever 
is necessary for the full development of a person as a 
human being, and as that particular person with 
the specific nature he has as that unique person. 

However, we in fact do not usually speak of needs 
but of interests and rights in the latter kind of case, 
of rights, ideal, abstract, prima facie, rather than of 
immediately demandable, operative rights which 
can properly and reasonably be demanded here 
and now. This, I believe, is in part because the 
more remote aspects of so-called human develop- 
ment and self-perfection impress me as falling less 
under the characterisation as development of 
potentialities on the acorn-oak model, where we 
(as well as our society) determine within limits set 
by nature, what we become. We call the good 
developments, self-developments, selfperfections, 
and the bad,  self-stultifying, self-destructive 
activities. We speak of the rights to the former, 
and not so readily—as I have argued elsewhere—to 
the latter; and it is of rights not needs that we 
speak, because we grasp that after the basic 
requirements of existence and physical and, to a 
lesser extent, psychological well-being are met, 
we are operating with a different concept, that of 
self-making, rather than engaging in the activity 
of making the potential actual, moving from 
potentiality to actuality as do the acorn which 
becomes an oak, the tadpole a frog. 

I am therefore suggesting that, ceteris paribus, 
needs are things which ought, where possible, to be 
available, not withheld, prevented, and indeed, be 
supplied where necessary; that where needs cannot 
be met, society or the world ought to be reordered 
so far as possible, so that they are capable of being 
met, or obtained by the person with the need,. 
provided that greater goods are not thereby lost or 
jeopardized; that talk of human needs and needs of 
particular persons involves reference to natures, the 
perfection, development, non-impairment of which 
are good. That is to say, needs talk involves refer- 
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ence to a natural good existence and deve opment 
as human beings from potentiality to actuality; - 
and equally of particular persons; where that, the 
lack of which leads to a person „being impaired, 
stunted, constitutes a need. If there were no such 
good natures, we could not indicate human needs. 
Further, if human existence, and the development 
of the potential into the actual of human and 
individual natures is not good, talk of needs 
becomes inapplicable. 

To consider the latter point, that needs and good 
existence and natures are logically, conceptually 
connected: I have already touched on tke point 
that ifa drive related to something bad or worthless, 
we should not relate it to a need. Consider here the 
possibility that all human beings have a sadistic 
drive, such that they lacked inner contentment and 
fulfilment if they could not bring harm and s iffering 
to others, and such that other aspects of their nature 
flourished and flowered when they successfully 
realized their sadistic drive. I suggest that it would 
be inappropriate to speak of a need to be sadistic, 
and this, because the notion of a need relates to a 
good. Another example might be seen to 3upport 
this. A gravely ill person who is suffering exzruciat- 
ing pain has a need for treatment and medicines 
to restore his health. We should have no hesitation 
in speaking of needs in such cases. Yet, if the 
medicine can simply prolong life pointlessly for 
two weeks, and this at a cost of intensifying the 
suffering, and if the dying person has no wish to 
continue to live, and cannot achieve anything 
worthwhile by having his life prolonged, we should 
be wrong to speak of his need for the relevant 
medicines and treatment. This is because we do not 
see the prolongation of his life under these condi- 
tions as a good. The example of the drug addict 
further confirms this. It is sometimes said that the 
addict has a need for his drug, heroin, alcohol, 
cocaine, whatever it is. This is because, without it, 
he is seen to be an impaired person, even more 
impaired than with it—he loses his ability to engage 
in valued activities, and those who speak of his 
need here are thinking of the evils temporarily 
to be eliminated, the good temporarily to be 
achieved. However, to speak of needs here is 
usually to speak quite inaccurately. Take the case 
of the alcoholic who desperately needs his slug of 
whisky or quart of beer to get stafted on tke day’s 
work, and who, if deprived of this, cannot =ace up 
effectively to the world. His need is apparent, not 
real, what might be called a false need, for if it is 
satisfied and his real néed for treatment not met, he 
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will be killed by his drug, and harmfully impaired 


* physically and mentally on the way. (If he is a poet 


or musician who can rise to his heights only with 
the ald of his drug, alcohol, then it may well be 
contrary to his needs but in his interests to have 
the alcohol.) With the hooked, incurable heroin 
addict who is stuck with his addiction for life, and 
who can lead a valuable, worthwhile mode of life 
with the help of limited, controlled amounts of his 
drug, I see no reason to deny that the drug meets a 
real although artificially created need, a secondary 
not a primary need of the addict, resulting from a 
change in his nature as that particular person. This 
-- ig because it is essential for a good, I have assumed. 
a natural good, made possible by his nature, and 
such that a kind of existence or development that 
was natural, would not be possible without the 
drug because his nature has itself changed. 

To look now more closely at the assumption that 
I claim to be implicit in talk about human needs 
and personal needs of human and personal natures 
with natural actualities and potentialities. In an 
important and obvious sense it is clearly true that 
there is a common human nature shared by most, 
although not by all, human beings, just as most but 
not all human beings have one head, two ears, two 
legs, etc. Possession of rationality, sentience, 
emotional capacity, imagination, and the like, are 
features of human beings, where certain basic 
avenues of developments are natural, in the sense 
of being dictated by the nature itself, develop- 
ments of potentialities into actualities. To deny 
that most human beings are rational and such 
that they have potentialities which, up to a certain 
level at least, admit of natural development 
comparable with the actualization of a potentiality 
as with the acorn becoming an oak, seems to me to 
fly in the face of the facts. (Consider learning to 
walk, play, talk, etc.) So too with emotionality, 
imagination, sentience. Up to a certain degree of 
actualization at least, we should rightly declare 
one who lacks this development to be unnatural, 
defective, stunted, impaired in his development. 
The other side to this claim is that if there were no 
human nature with potentialities, no natural ends, 
good avenues of natural development, and 
similarly, in respect of individuals, talk of needs 
would be inappropriate and unnecessary. If we 
could simply ¢hange ‘our nature’ rather than 
develop it by realizing or actualizing potentialities, 
we ought to speak of good and bad possibilities of 
self-activity, and of what is necessary for us to 
realize them; these possibilities need not be, and 
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probably would not be common to all men, and 
hence, the appropriate way or manner of discussing 
them would be in terms of desirable goods, that is, | 
which of such may be said to be possibilities the 

realization of which is in the interests of the person 
concerned, and what constitute impediment’ and 
what aids to the realization of these possibilities. 
We should not speak of needs but of goods and 

interests here. 


Relativity and objectivity: I have spoken of needs as 
if they are objective, as if human needs must by 
definition be the same for all men for all time, that 
there is a relativity, differences in respect of 
personal natures due to differences between these 
natures, but not in respect of human needs. |, wish 
now to clarify this suggestion, for obviously there 
is relativity in respect of human needs as well as 
with personal needs. 

The natural development of men, like that of 
oaks, is determined in part by their environment. 
With men, the development occurs in an environ- 
ment which is both physical and social. This 
affects what is natural, and hence what con- 
stitutes a need. For example, for the European 
child, there is a need for reading; for the tribal 
aborigine child, ability at tracking. Their real and 
common need is mastery of language. Feinberg 
mentions a need for fuel to heat one’s dwelling, 
and the like. The need is in fact to have a dwelling 
which satisfies certain conditions—what is necessary 
to achieve this will depend on the relevant climatic 
conditions. Similarly with amounts and kinds of 
food. 

Certain roles and stations are thought to be 
relevant to needs, and, although the needs to 
which they give rise are secondary, relative needs, 
they may be spoken of as real needs. Consider here 
the needs of mothers in different climatic, health 
environments. 


Needs and interests : In this paper I have operated on 
the basis of an unexplained distinction between 
interests and needs, and have suggested that if we 
do not have a human and personal nature, with 
inbuilt potentialities of natural development, we 
should drop talk of needs in favour of talk about 
possibilities of goods, interests, and the like. 
Interests impress me as embracing much more 
than needs. If we have needs which lack fulfilment, 
it will commonly be in our interests that they be 
fulfilled. This is because interests relate to a per- 
son’s good, where the good is determined not 
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simply by a man’s needs, but also by his goals, 
aspirations, values, and achievements, and where a 
man may be ignorant of, mistaken concerning, 
confused about his interests, It may be in a person’s 
interests temporarily or even permanently to 
curtail the satisfaction of his needs, as in pursuing a 
religious vocation, a vocation as an artist, musician, 
philosopher, explorer, today and certainly before 
` the development of the omni-benevolent, welfare 
state. It may even be more in the interests of a 
person that he die for his beliefs than live by 
recanting them—LI believe this to be true of martyrs 
such as Cranmer and Laud if we take note of their 
beliefs in an after-life, and possibly even if we do 
not do so. Thus we may be faced with the choice 
as to,whether to promote a man’s interests or his 
needs, even though usually it is the case that it is in 
a man’s interests that his needs be satisfied. (A case 
where they might conflict is where artistic inspira- 
tion comes only with malnutrition.) 

The concepts of well-being and welfare are 
obviously related to but distinct from those of 
needs and interests. They are commonly used 
interchangeably but also in ways which allow a 
distinction to be drawn between well-being and 
welfare. I see well-being as relating to an individ- 
ual’s good, and hence often, to his effective develop- 
ment, where his goals, aspirations, values, and 
achievements are less decisive in determining what 
relates to his well-being than to his interests. What 
is dictated by a person’s well-being may conflict 
with what is dictated by his interests as that partic- 
ular person—consider the cases cited above. 
N. Rescher explains welfare in terms of physical 
welfare (health), material welfare (prosperity), and 
spiritual or psychological welfare (state of mind or 
mental health), observing: ‘Physical health, 
material circumstances, and mental and emotional 
well-being are the key elements of welfare.” (P. 4)? 
And: “Happiness, clearly, is not a component of 
welfare, but its goal.” (P. 5). And: “Welfare is a 
matter of the resources that a man needs for at 
least minimal success in ‘the pursuit of happiness’.” 
(P. 7). This would appear to be the way in which 
welfare is conceived of today. Hence it will usually 
involve satisfaction of needs and more. Typically, 
promoting a person’s welfare will be to act in his 
interests and to assist in respect of his well-being; 
but this need not always be so. It may be in a per- 
son’s interests to forgo happiness and the conditions 
of happiness. Similarly, well-being may be achieved 


without happiness and all the conditions necessary 
for happiness. The well-being of some persons, for - 
example Socrates, seems to involve a restless, ~ 
unsatisfied pursuit of goods such as knowledge, 
without the possibility of happiness, and such that 
organizing things for their happiness may -nterfere 
with their well-being as the kinds of persans they 
are, 


Rights and needs: As I have sought to explaia needs, 
they are obviously relevant to rights. As a general, 
ideal, prima facie right, we have a right to the 
satisfaction of those needs-which human acion can 
cause to be satisfied or thwarted. Thus we have a 
right to our needs for food, shelter, air, scciety of 
other human beings, to sleep, dream, to wakeful- 
ness, exercise, rest, and the like, because, and in so 
far as these relate to goods. We do not have absolute, 
or, as I should prefer to speak to them, operative 
rights to the satisfaction of all our needs because, 
besides this being impossible because of conflict 
between them due to limitation of resources as 
well as for other reasons, the prima facie right may be 
overridden by rights to higher, more important 
goods relating to interests, ideals and values. We 
do not have a right to the satisfaction of thoze needs 
which it is impossible to have satisfied by human 
action, and where human action does not fustrate 
the realization of the need, for example, in respect 
of the need for affection. (In so far as human 
interference may bear on the realization of the 
need for affection, it is likely to involve violation 
of more basic rights such as those of freedom and 
self-creativity in the sense of freedom to realize 
possible goods.) Further, we have rights to much 
more than simply the right to the satisfaction of 
our needs, even if needs could be extended, as 
attempts are made to extend them, to include 
things such as needs for private possessions includ- 
ing land, privacy, respect, education, pleasare and 
happiness. Human beings have rights which are 
pre-need and post-need. We have a right to life but not 
a need to or for life, for needs here relate to-what is 
essential for valuable life. We have a oght to 
liberty, but the right to liberty goes far beyond 
what is dictated by needs. Consider here Mill’s 
arguments for liberty in terms of knowledge, 
rationality, one’s interests (‘each is the best judge 
and guardian of his own interests’), anc goods 
attainable by us. The right to liberty reates to 
possibilities of self-realization, self-creatiom, even 


? Nicholas Rescher, Welfare (Pittsburgh, 1972); see also ch. 9, fn. 2. > 


more than to needs. This applies also to such rights 


_ ` as those to education, family, property, privacy— 


the goods involved are not restricted to those 
involved in needs and need-satisfaction. Further, 
even where needs are relevant, needs and need- 
satisfaction would justify too little. This is true in 
respect of needs for and rights to food, drink, 
shelter; we clearly have a right to much more than 
would be dictated by satisfaction of needs. 


Needs, rights and roles: I have been concerned with 
what might be called primary needs and rights. 
However, much talk of needs, and of rights related 
to them, concern roles, and needs that are bound 
up with roles. We speak of the needs of parents, 
children, and by extension which is not strictly 
accurate, we sometimes speak of other roles as 
creating needs, roles such as those of teacher, 
scholar, judge, carpenter, ruler, farmer, etc. The 
reference to needs is most at home with roles which 
are based on human nature, as with parent, 
mother, etc. With other roles, which relate simply 
to possibilities and not to potentialities in the sense 
explained, we should be better advised to speak of 
goods, conditions essential to the carrying out of 
duties of the role, and the like, of what is in the 
interests of the role-occupier as such, rather than of 
needs, for not all roles, and not all that is necessary 
for the successful occupancy of a role is a need. It is 
noteworthy that we are not at all inclined to extend 
talk about needs to roles which we consider to be 
unnatural; and so too with bad roles. We do not 
speak of the needs of a person who is by nature 
male, who has adopted a female role in life, in 
respect of that role. Similarly in respect of the 
‘needs’ of the professional thief, murderer, black- 
mailer, drug pedlar, forger, qua their roles, although 
it is true that we can speak of their interests as 
such. Rather, it is with what are thought of as 
natural, good roles, that we most easily speak of 
needs; this is extended to what is strictly inaccurate 
talk of needs relating to useful, non-evil roles which 
are thought to be necessary for the realization of 
possibilities but not potentialities for good. In the 
latter cases, it is of goods, interests, and even 
luxuries necessary for the carrying out of the role, 
or which make the role or its ends attainable, 
‘which ought to be referred to, and not needs. 


Needs, rights and political values: Needs as I have 
sought to explain them are obviously relevant to 


“ See A. F. Westin, Privacy and Freedom (New York, 1967). 
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political values such as pleasure and the reduction 
of suffering, happiness and the elimination of 
misery, in so far as the latter may be distinguished 
from the former. However, needs are not the only 
factors which bear on human pleasure and happi- 
ness, human pain, suffering and misery, antl our 
concern here is with these goods and evils, and 
with needs as relevant to them. Self-development 
and self-perfection are other values which cannot 
properly be explained without reference to needs, 
but in so far as they are to be elucidated entirely in 
terms of satisfaction of needs, they relate only to 
some of the values with which those who have 
referred to these as major political values have been 
concerned, Liberals have been able to neglect to 
refer to needs to the degree they have, becausg they 
have been concerned with something much more 
comprehensive than merely development of potent- 
ialities into actualities. They have been concerned 
with self-activity leading to the creation of goods, 
the extension of knowledge, rational belief, culture, 
artistic creation, and the like. Hence it is that they 
have been concerned to stress goods and interests 
rather than needs. Other political values also 
involve references to needs, for example, justice. 
Yet when we seek to explain justice by reference to 
needs, we find that it does not take us very far; 
what is important as being just and fair, and as 
involving significant equality, is procedures and 
distributions which involve considerations that 
may not always involve reference to needs, and 
where they do, go far beyond them. Justice in the 
administration of the law, political justice, racial 
and religious justice, justice in the distribution of 
property and rewards for labour, and the like, in- 
volve reference to needs as only one factor among 
many, where they involve it at all; much more they 
involve concern with goods and values such as 
human happiness, liberty, respect for persons and 
desert. The problem of explaining and justifying 
the emerging value of the twentieth century, 
privacy, has led some to seek to explain and justify 
it in terms of there being a need for privacy— 
consider here Westin’s discussion. Such accounts 
are unconvincing and unsatisfactory. I suggest that 
here too, that if privacy is to be shown to be a value 
at all, it will be in terms of other values such as 
human happiness, justice, and respect for persons, 
and not in terms of some previously unrecognized 
need. Fraternity has not figured very prominently 
as a political value in any explicit way. I see a 
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feeling towards acceptance of fraternity as a value 
among those who deplore competition and seek its 
replacément by cooperation, who aspire to a 
society in which envy is absent, and good will 
towards others prevails. If I am right in this 
interpretation of fraternity, then satisfaction of 
needs is relevant to the vindication of fraternity as a 
political value—if competition is more conducive 
to the satisfaction of needs than is uncompetitive 
cooperation, as J. S. Mill inclined to believe in 
spite of his Taylor-made socialism, then fraternity 
is less evidently a political value; if the contra- 
dictory is true then the case for fraternity is 
stronger. If envy relates to relative deprivation, to 
relativities as much as or even more than to 
needssatisfaction and dissatisfaction, again, to that 
extent, fraternity and the elimination of envy and 
promotion of good will, will take us far beyond con- 
cern with needs, It may even involve the moral 
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education of the envious by the state in respect of 


needs and values and justice in social arrangements, ` _ 


for the envy that causes ill-will and social dis- 
content in welfare states is not obviously related to 
injustices any more than to need dissatisfaction. 
Earlier in this paper I indicated how conzern for 
liberty as a political value is and involves a concern 
for values far more encompassing than simply those 
involved in needs. I could go on lookimg more 
closely at these political values, and their relation 
to needs, and at other values that have been 
advanced as genuine political values. I hcpe that 
enough has been said here to indicate the general 
direction of the argument I should seek to develop 
here, if I were to seek to make good my case that 
political values and needs, whilst related, are much 
less tightly connected than is so commonly zlaimed 
today, especially by anti-liberal thinkers. 
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I. THE NOTION OF A PRACTICAL INFERENCE 
RONALD D. MILO © 


INTRODUCTION 


io attempting to give an account of what it is for 

a person to have a reason for doing something, a 
number of philosophers have introduced the notion 
of a practical inference. They have supposed that 
if we can speak of a person as having a reason for 
doing something in the same sense of “reason for” 
as that in which we can speak of someone as having 
a reason for believing something, then, just as 
there are warranted inferences terminating in 
beliefs, so must there be warranted inferences 
terminating in actions—or, at least, resolves (inten- 
tions or decisions) to act. Assuming that having a 
reason for believing some proposition consists in 
believing some premiss(es) on the basis of which one 
is warranted in inferring that that proposition is 
true, they have attempted to explicate the notion 
of having a reason for performing some action in 
terms of being warranted in inferring that that 
action is to be done. The latter kind of inference is 
said to be practical since, just as my inferring that 
P is true involves my believing P, so my inferring 
that D is to be done by me involves my doing D or, 
if now is not the appropriate occasion, my resolving 
to do D. Hence, these philosophers have attempted 
to show how there can be warranted practical 
inferences. 

According to this view, the generic notion of 
having a reason for—believing P or doing D—is that 
of being warranted in inferring thait—P is true or D is 
to be done; and the notion of having a reason for 
doing something is to be explicated by showing 
how and in what sense one can be warranted in 
inferring that something is to be done. I shall argue 
that this view—I shall refer to it as the inferentialist 
position and to those who subscribe to it as inferen- 
tialists—is untenable. I shall try to show that when 
the notion of having a reason for doing something is 
explicated in this way, that notion loses its norma- 
tive import for assessing a person’s actions as 
reasonable or unreasonable, because one is attempt- 


ing to apply to actions criteria appropriate only to 
the assessment of the reasonableness of beliefé. I shall 
first develop the notion of a warranted practical 
inference and the correlative notion of a valid 
practical argument (section I). Then I shall 
examine and criticize several criteria for decermin- 
ing the validity of such arguments that haxe been 
proposed by various philosophers (sections II-III). 
Finally, I shall point out what I believe to be the 
common error underlying any inferentialist eccount 
of having a reason for doing something ard shall 
make some suggestions towards developng an 
alternative non-inferentialist account of -easons 
for doing (section IV). 


I 

In examining the inferentialist position, I shall 
confine myself to a consideration of thos cases 
where a person may be said to have a reason for 
doing something in virtue of his wanting something. 
We commonly believe that our wants provide us 
with reasons for doing things. If A wants to lose 
weight, A has a reason for dieting. If A wants to 
become a physician, A has a reason for studying 
medicine. In such cases A, in virtue of his wanting 
a certain state of affairs Æ to be realized, is thought 
to have a reason for performing a certain act D. 
According to the inferentialist, if this commenplace 
conviction is true, then we must be able to discover 
an inferential relationship between 4’s warting E 
to be realized and A’s doing or resolving tc do D, 
such that anyone who wants £ to be realized (and, 
as we shall see, who has a certain relevant belief) 
is warranted in inferring that D is to be done by 
him (and hence warranted in doing or rezolving 
to do D). 

Now the way in which we determine whether a 
theoretical inference is warranted is by comstruct- 
ing a corresponding argument and then examining 
this argument to see whether or not it is an irstance 
ofa correct deductive or inductive argument-form.? 


1 As I employ the terms “inference” and “argument,” an inference is a psychological process consisting—in the case of 
. theoretical inferences—in a person’s coming to believe one proposition on the basis of having come to believe some other Droposi- 
tion or propositions. Corresponding to any possible theoretical inference, one can construct an argument, consisting of a set of 
propositions which may be thought of as the objects or contents of the belief-states constituting the inference.” 
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Thus, if there can be warranted practical 


. inferences, it would seem that they too can be 


shown to be warranted by constructing corres- 
ponding practical arguments that can be seen to be 
instances of correct argument forms. In the case 
of practical inferences, however, the construction 
of a corresponding argument poses a number of 
difficulties. First of all, the basic elements of the 
practical inference alleged to explicate the notion 
of 4’s having a reason for doing D in virtue of his 
wanting E (to be realized) are not beliefs but 
rather a desire and an action or resolve to act. This 
poses a problem concerning what the elements of 
the corresponding argument are supposed to be. 
We can say that, just as corresponding to beliefs 
there is what is believed (propositions), so corres- 
ponding to desires and actions or resolves to act 
there is what is wanted and what is to be done. But 
then the question arises as to how these things can 
be expressed in language. 

A number of suggestions have been made con- 
cerning how to express what is wanted. Some have 
suggested sentences employing evaluative terms— 
e.g., “It would be good (for me) to lose weight” 
or “It would be desirable (for me) to lose weight.” 
Sentences in the imperative mood have also been 
suggested—e.g., “Lose weight” or “Let me lose 
weight.” And some have proposed sentences in 
the optative mood—e.g., “Would that I lose 
weight” or “Let it be the case that I lose weight.” 
The rationale behind each of these proposals is to 
find something—an evaluative proposition, an im- 
perative, an optative proposition—such that accept- 
ing it (assenting to it) involves wanting something. 
(Just as accepting a proposition expressed by an 
indicative sentence typically involves believing 
something.) 

However, none of these proposals seems entirely 
satisfactory. Evaluative sentences seem more 
appropriate for expressing value judgments rather 
than mere states of wanting—to use Dewey’s 
terms, they seem more appropriate for expressing 
“appraisals” rather than mere “‘prizings.” Impera- 
tives addressed to others often express what is 
wanted (for example, “Close the door,” uttered 
by someone who wants the door closed). But the 
kind of self-addressed imperatives that (we shall 
see) would be needed as premisses of practical 
arguments seem more appropriate for expressing 
resolves or decisions to act rather than wants. And 
it has been suggested that optative sentences 
express wishes rather than wants. 

But perhaps an optative sentence like “Let it be 
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the case that I lose weight” comes closest to doing 
the job of expressing my wanting to lose weight 
(in the sense of expressing what I want, hot the 
fact that I want it). Furthermore, if this proposal 
is coupled with a proposal to distinguish between 
two kinds of propositions—optative propofitions 
expressed by sentences like that above and assertor- 
ic propositions expressed by sentences of the form 
“It is the case that ...,” both the objects of beliefs 
and the objects of wants can be expressed in the 
same way—viz., by subordinate clauses having the 
form of complete indicative sentences. 

In looking about for something to represent 
what is to be done, sentences in the imperative 
mood seem to be as good a candidate as any. In 
inferring that something is to be done one either 
resolves to do something or, if now is the appro- 
priate time for doing it and one is able to do it, 
one does it. What is needed in language to express 
the result of a practical inference is a sentence such 
that to accept or assent to what it expresses is to do 
or resolve to do something. And imperative sen- 
tences seem fairly well suited for this job. Perhaps 
the most natural way to express my resolve or 
decision to diet is “I shall diet.” But for purposes of 
constructing a practical argument the elements of 
such an argument can be made more analogous 
by employing imperative sentences of the form 
“Let me diet” or (better still) “Let me make it the 
case that I diet.” 

Let us then opt for the optative “Let it be the 
case that I lose weight” to express my wanting to 
lose weight and the imperative “Let me make it 
the case that I diet” to express my resolve or deci- 
sion to diet. According to the inferentialist, my 
wanting to lose weight provides me with a reason 
for dieting just in case, given that I want to lose 
weight, I am warranted in dieting or resolving to 
diet. And this inference is warranted only if the 
argument having as its premiss, “Let it be the case 
that I lose weight,” and as its conclusion, “Let me 
make it the case that I diet,” is an instance of a 
correct argument form. Now some philosophers 
have suggested that this is an enthymeme, and 
that it can be seen to be an instance of a valid 
argument form if we supply the missing premiss— 
namely, “(It is the case that) one loses weight if 
and only if one diets.” 

Thus, the (allegedly) valid argument supposed 
to show that our practical inference is warranted 
may be stated as follows: 


(1) Let it be the case that I lose weight. 
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(It is the case that) one loses weight if and 

only if one diets.? 

Therefore, let me make it the case that I diet. 
It is in this way that, according to the inferentialist, 
we are to explicate the notion of A’s having a 
reason for doing some act D in virtue of his wanting 
some state of affairs E to be realized and his 
believing that one can make it the case that Æ if 
and only if one does D. 

Let us grant that if (1) is valid, then it is possible 
to make warranted practical inferences of the sort 
we have been considering. The problem which now 
faces the inferentialist is to explain in what sense 
(x1) can be said to be a valid argument. An argu- 
ment, as ordinarily conceived of, consists of (asser- 
toric) *propositions—things that typically can be 
true or false. And a valid argument is commonly 
defined as one whose conclusion must be true if its 
premisses are true. How then can the notion of an 
argument (let alone that of a valid argument) be 
applied to so-called “practical arguments” like (1), 
which consists of things like optative and impera- 
tive “propositions” that can be neither true nor 
false—without, that is, either distorting the mean- 
ing of the term “argument” or else using it in a 
different sense? In order to cope with this problem 
some inferentialists have suggested that there may 
be some value other than truth which can be 
possessed by optative and imperative propositions, 
and that this value may serve as a substitute for 
truth. Just as the rules determining the validity of 
theoretical arguments are designed to ensure that 
we never pass from true premisses to a false conclu- 
sion, 80 the rules determining the validity of practi- 
cal arguments are designed to ensure that we never 
pass from premisses possessing the substituted 
value to a conclusion that lacks it. 


I 


Only two kinds of truth surrogates have been 
seriously considered. One of these is satisfaction 
(or fulfillment).? An optative or imperative propo- 
sition may be said to be satisfied when the state of 
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affairs described by its subordinate clause is 
realized. For example, the optative proposition, 
“Let it be the case that I lose weight,” is satisfied 
just in case I do lose weight. And the imperative 
proposition, “Let me make it the case that I diet,” 
is satisfied just in case I diet. 

We can now say that a practical argument like 
(1) is valid just in case its conclusion must be 
satisfied if both its premisses are satisfied. Is argu- 
ment (1) valid according to this criterion of validi- 
ty? Now it is certainly true that if one loses weight 
if and only if one diets (i.e., if the second premiss 
is satisfied) and if I do lose weight (i.e., if the first 
premiss is satisfied), then I must have dieted (i.e., 
the conclusion must be satisfied). So argument (1) 
does appear to be valid according to this criterion. 

Unfortunately, this criterion allows us to show 
how (ie., in what sense) arguments like (1) can be 
valid only at the cost of making them no longer 
practical. If the validity of a practical argument 
consists in the impossibility of its premisses being 
satisfied unless its conclusion is also, then, if the 
premisses are satisfied, one who believes that they 
are satisfied cannot go wrong in believing (on this 
basis) that its conclusion is satisfied. But this is just 
to say that he cannot go wrong if he makes a certain 
theoretical inference. Now the “inference” which 
the validity of (1) i is supposed to warrant consists 
ina person’ s coming to resolve to diet (or actually 
engaging in dieting) on the basis of his wanting to 
lose weight and believing that one loses weight if 
and only if one diets. This “inference” is genuinely 
practical. But it is not at all evident how the fact 
that the conclusion of (1) must be satisfied if its 
premisses are warrants such an “inference.” If the 
premisses of a valid theoretical argument are 
satisfied (true), one who believes them cannot go 
wrong in believing (on this basis) its conclusion. 
If, on the other hand, the premisses of (1) are satis- 
fied, it is not that I cannot go wrong in dieting or 
resolving to diet—rather, I have already dieted. 

Moreover, even if one grants that there can be 
warranted practical inferences, this view surely 
misconstrues what must be the point of making 


2 This premiss is stronger than would be required by many models of a valid practical argument. Some require only a premiss 
stating a necessary condition (one loses weight only if one diets), while others require only a sufficient condition (if one diets 
one loses weight). I choose the stronger premiss for my example, since it gives me an argument that is valid according to all of 


the inferentialist views I shall be discussing. 


3 This sort of view was proposed and elaborated by Albert Hofstadter and J. C. C. McKinsey in their “The Logic of Impera- 
tives” (Philosophy of Science, vol. 6 [1939], pp. 446ff.). It is now generally regarded as unacceptable because, as Alf Ross pointed 
out in his “Imperatives and Logic” (Philosophy of Science, vol. 11 [1944], pp. goff.), the criterion of validity utilizing this value 
has counter-intuitive or paradoxical consequences. However, since the real defect of this view—which is the source of the 
counter-intuitive consequences—has not been fully appreciated (even though Ross, I think, was aware of it) pee since a similar 
defect attaches to the other criteria of validity that I shall discuss, I think it is still worth discussing. 
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such inferences. Although at least one of our aims 
in making theoretical inferences is to pass from 
true beliefs (i.e., beliefs whose propositional objects 
are satisfied) to other beliefs that are also true, it 
could not be one of our aims in making practical 
inferences to pass from wants whose propositional 
objects are already satisfied (i.e., wants for ends 
which we have already attained) to assents to 
imperatives whose propositional objects are satis- 
fied (i.e., to performing acts or resolving to perform 
acts that we have already done). 

Because of this some have suggested that we 
choose another surrogate for truth—one more 
appropriate to the point of making practical infer- 
ences. Thus it has been suggested that the value 
which we aim to preserve in making practical 
inferences is that of satisfactoriness (or appropriate- 
ness).* Unlike truth, the value of satisfactoriness is a 
relative notion—and doubly so. An optative or 
imperative proposition is always satisfactory for 
some end or set of ends and to some person (persons) 
who desires (desire) the end or set of énds. 

Satisfactoriness may be defined in terms of the 
notion of satisfaction: an optative or imperative 
proposition is said to be satisfactory relative to a 
given end or set-of ends just in case that end or set 
of ends is realized if that proposition is satisfied. 
An optative proposition that expresses a desire 
that a certain end be realized will be trivially 
satisfactory relative to that end, since obviously 
that end is realized if the proposition is satisfied. 

Now the criterion of validity suggested by this 
proposal to substitute satisfactoriness for truth 
seems to be as follows: a practical argument is valid 
if and only if its conclusion must be satisfactory if 
its premisses are. This, however, cannot be applied, 
as it stands, to an argument like (1), since it con- 
tains an assertoric proposition which cannot have 
this value. Presumably, a practical argument like 
(1) will be valid just in case its imperative conclu- 
sion must be satisfactory if its optative premiss is 
satisfactory and its assertoric premiss is true. Gen- 
eralizing, we may say that a practical argument is 
valid if and only if its conclusion must be satisfac- 
tory if its non-assertoric premiss(es) is (are) and its 
assertoric premiss(es)—if it has any—is (are) true. 
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If the satisfaction criterion of validity is un- 
acceptable because of its paradoxical consequences, 
then it must be noted that the satisfactoriness 
criterion yields paradoxical consequences of its 
own. Perhaps, however, the most serious objection 
to adopting the satisfactoriness criterion of validity 
is that the validity, in this sense, of argument (1) 
does not guarantee that one who accepts its 
premisses has a reason for accepting its conclusion. 
Argument (1) is valid by this criterion just in case 
its conclusion must be satisfactory if its premisses 
are, respectively, satisfactory and true. Now in 
order for A to have a reason for dieting in virtue 
of his accepting the premisses of (1) is it sufficient 
that the conclusion of (1) must be satisfactory if its 
premisses are, respectively, satisfactory and true, 
or is it necessary that its conclusion actually be 
satisfactory? 

It seems obvious that A has a reason for dieting 
only if the conclusion of (1) is actually satisfactory 
for A relative to the end of losing weight. And this 
will be so only if the assertoric premiss of (1) is 
not merely believed by A to be true but is actually 
true. For, if one’s dieting is not a sufficient condi- 
tion of one’s losing weight (even though A may 
believe that it is) how can A, in wanting to lose 
weight, be said to have a reason for dieting? All 
that follows from the validity (in this sense) of (1) is 
that if A wants to lose weight and believes that the 
assertoric premiss is true, he is thereby warranted 
in believing that the conclusion of (1) is satisfactory 
—and hence in believing that he has a reason for 
dieting. Here again, only a theoretical inference is 
warranted. Thus, Æ’s having a reason for dieting 
in virtue of his accepting the premisses of (1) re- 
quires not only that (1) be valid but also that its 
assertoric premiss be true. Moreover, as I shall 
later argue, A’s having a reason for dieting in 
virtue of his wanting to lose weight requires only 
that the assertoric premiss of (1) be true—it is not 
necessary that A believes (accepts) it. 


III 


Instead of attempting to define validity in terms 
of some surrogate for truth, such as satisfaction or 


«This proposal is made by A. J. Kenny in “Practical Inference,” Analysis, vol. 26 (1965-6), pp. 65—f. A rather similar proposal 
is made by H. N., Castaneda, “Imperative Reasonings,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 21 (1960), see pp. 35ff. 
Although I shall be discussing the view proposed by Kenny, my basic criticisms of Kenny’s proposal apply also to Castaneda’s 


proposal. 

ë Kenny (op. cit.) himself admits that this criterion warrants certain inferences “which prima facie appear paradoxical’’— 
perhaps the most notorious of these being the inference from “Open the door” to “Open the door and smash the window.” 
Kenny tries to explain away their paradoxical appearance (see p. 74). But see R. M. Hare, Practical Inferences (London, 1971), 


pp. 65-66, for ¢ criticism. 
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satisfactoriness, other inferentialists have proposed 
a kind of “psychological” criterion of validity. 


Sometimes we say that an argument is deductively 
valid if and only if if the premises are true then the 


conclusion must also be true. But sometimes we say ` 


instead that an argument is deductively valid if and 
only if if after all the deductive steps have been set 
out for a man he doesn’t believe the conclusion to be 
true, then he can’t really believe the premises to be 
true. He can say that he does—but he can’t really be 
doing so. Sometimes we use this latter account of 
deductive validity to explain what the former account 
means; sometimes we say that the latter account is 
justified by the former account. In any case there are 
these two possible accounts—and if there is no parallel 
to the former in the case of practical reasoning, there 
is atleast something very like the latter.® 


According to this criterion, the validity of an argu- 
ment consists in the logical impossibility of one’s 
accepting (assenting to) its premiss(es) but not 
accepting its conclusion. An alternative version of 
this criterion indentifies the validity of an argument 
with the logical impossibility of one’s accepting its 
premiss(es) but rejecting (dissenting from) its conclu- 
sion.’ 

The latter version of this criterion seems to be 
what Hare had in mind when, in The Language of 
Morals, he defined entailment in terms of the 
notions of assent and dissent. According to this 
criterion an argument (whether theoretical or 
practical) is valid (i.e., one whose premiss(es) 
entail its conclusion) if and only if the fact that a 
person assents to its premiss(es) but dissents from 
its conclusion is a sufficient criterion for saying 
that he has misunderstood at least one of them.® 
Thus, a theoretical argument is valid just in case 
it is logically impossible for one to believe its 
premiss(es) while disbelieving its conclusion— 
unless one has misunderstood at least one of the 
sentences expressing them. But, of course, if one 
has misunderstood the meaning of at least one of 
the sentences expressing the premisses, then, what- 
ever one believes when one supposes oneself to be 
believing them, one does not really believe them. 
And the same may be said of the conclusion. Thus, 
this criterion may be expressed more simply in 
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terms of the logical impossibility of believing the 
premisses while disbelieving the conclusion. 

Notice that, according to this criterion, it is 
not merely logically impermissible for one to dis- 
believe the conclusion of a valid argument while 
believing its premisses, it is logically impossible. In 
a later essay Hare explicitly adopts as his criterion 
the logical impermissibility of assenting to the 
premiss(es) but dissenting from the conclusion. 
Granted that a reasoner intends to avoid contra- 
dicting himself, the rules of (deductive) logic tell 
him how to do this. 

If I assent to ‘p and g (where ‘p’ and ‘g’ are asser- 
tions), I am bound not to dissent from ‘p’, if and only 
if I am to avoid inconsistency. Of course if (like Walt 
Whitman) I do not care about inconsistency, I can 
say ‘p and q and not p’ with equanimity. In the same 
way, I am bound, having said ‘Do a and do b’, not to 
say the contradictory of ‘Do a’, if and only if I am to 
avoid inconsistency.® 
Hare admits here that, although it is logically 

impermissible for one who assents to “Do a and b” 
to dissent from “Do 4,” it is nevertheless logically 
possible. But he fails to remember that his criterion 
for assenting to commands makes this, not just 
logically impermissible, but logically impossible.!° 
And the same is true of assenting to “p and g” 
while dissenting from ‘p’. For, according to 
Hare’s criterion for assenting to assertions or state- 
ments, this involves not just saying “p and q and 
not p,” as Hare suggests above, but believing what 
“b and q” expresses while disbelieving what ‘p 
expresses. If one said this, that would be a sufficient 
criterion for saying that one did not understand 
the meaning of “and.” In that case one could not 
really mean (and thus could not really believe) 
what one said. Thus, it is logically impossible to 
believe “p and g? while disbelieving ‘p’. Moreover, 
it is logically impossible to disbelieve ‘p’, given that 
one believes “p and q” just because it is logically 
impossible not to believe ‘p’.4 Thus, the second ver- 
sion of the proposed “psychological” criterion of 
validity collapses into the first version—namely, 
that an argument is valid if and only if it is logically 
impossible to accept (assent to) its premiss(es) 
but not to accept its conclusion. 


* Judith Jarvis Thomson, “Practical Reasoning,” The Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 12 (1962), p. 317. She does not herself, how- 
ever, build a theory of practical inference on this observation since she denies that there is any such thing. 

7 Thus, we do not have here a true psychological criterion of validity. The criterion is not the psychological impossibility of 
certain states of affairs obtaining, but the logical impossibility of certain psychological states of affairs obtaining. 

3 R. M. Hare, Ths Language of Morals (Oxford, 1952), pp. 25, 172. 


° Practical Inference (op. cit.), p. 73. 
1¢ Cf. The Language of Morals (op. cit.), p. 20. 


1 Because: “A believes P and Q” entails “A believes P and A believes Q.” 
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When this “psychological” criterion is applied 
. toa practical argument like (1), such an argument 
may be said to be valid just in case it is logically 
impossible for a person to have the want and the 
belief involved in assenting to the premisses while 
failing to assent to the conclusion, i.e., failing to 
perform or resolve to perform the act mentioned 
in the conclusion.4* Unfortunately, argument (1) 
does not seem to be valid according to this criter- 
ion, since the psychological state of affairs just 
described does not seem to be logically impossible. 
It is more plausible to suggest that the following is 
logically impossible: A wants to attain Æ more than 
he wants to attain anything else, and A believes 
that he (one) will attain Æ if and only if he (one) 
does D, yet A neither does nor resolves to do D. 
Supposing this to be true, then argument (1) 
would be valid by this criterion if we construe its 
first premise in such a way that assenting to it 
involves wanting to lose weight more than one 
wants anything else. The trouble with this is that 
very few practical inferences would be warranted 
by such an argument, since very few persons could 
assent to such first premisses. 

` A more serious difficulty with this proposed 
“psychological” criterion of validity, even when 
applied to theoretical arguments, is that it robs 
the notion of having a reason for believing or doing 
something of its normative import. And like the 
satisfaction and the satisfactoriness criteria, it fails 
.to make the validity of a practical argument rele- 
vant to the reasonableness of accepting its conclu- 
sion, given that one accepts its premiss(es). 

In the case of some very simple arguments, i.e., 
those whose validity is established by a single 
simple rule of inference, it does seem impossible 
for a person to believe the premiss(es) while not 
believing the conclusion. For example, this seems 
to be true of arguments having the form “‘p and q, 
therefore p.” And it has been suggested that it is 
also true of arguments valid by modus ponens. 


When a man thinks that P and also that if P then Q, 
it is logically impossible for him not to think also that 
Q: he may of course assert the premises explicitly 
without uttering the conclusion, but it is impossible 
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that he should fail to think Q—say it ‘in his heart’ as 
it were.13 


Now whatever else one may think about the 
merits of taking the logical impossibility of such a 
psychological state of affairs as a criterion of the 
validity of modus ponens arguments, it is obvious that 
adopting such a criterion has the consequence of 
robbing rules of inference of their normative force 
by making it logically impossible (not merely 
logically impermissible) for anyone to contravene 
them. And insofar as the inferentialist makes 
A’s having a reason for believing P in virtue of his 
believing Q depend on the fact that “Q, therefore 
P” is a valid argument, then (at least in the case of 
simple valid arguments, i.e., those valid by a single 
simple rule of inference, such as modus ponens) it 
has the further consequence of making it logically 
impossible for one to have a reason for believing 
something without already believing that which 
he has a reason to believe. 

Unless it is logically possible for one to either fail 
to believe or to disbelieve the conclusion of a valid 
argument, given that one believes its premiss(es), 
there will be no point in speaking of the unreason- 
ableness of disbelieving the conclusion. The fact 
that it is logically impossible for the premiss(es) 
of an argument to be true but its conclusion false 
does have a normative bearing on the reasonable- 
ness of believing the conclusion, given that one 
believes the premisses. But this will be so only 
insofar as it is possible for one not to believe the 
conclusion—and thus to believe its contradictory. 
However, when the validity of an argument is 
identified with the logical impossibility of one’s not 
believing its conclusion, given that one believes its 
premisses, the validity of an argument fails to have 
this normative import. 


IV 


I should like to conclude by pointing out what I 
believe to be the fundamental error underlying any 
inferentialist account of one’s having a reason for 
doing something in virtue of one’s wanting some 
end to be realized. All such accounts confuse what 


13 G. H. von Wright appears to adopt this sort of criterion in “Practical Inference,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 72 (1963), 


pp. 165-166. 


13 Max Black, “The Gap Between ‘Is’ and ‘Should’, The Philosophical Review, vol. 73 (1964), p. 177. 


u Actually, this view treats rules of inference as linguistic conventions governing the use of terms like “and” and “if. . 


. then.” 


It is possible to contravene modus ponsns by saying “if p then q and p, but not-q’”’ but it is not possible to contravene it by believing 
this. Thus the ultimate criteria of validity are linguistic conventions. The logical impossibility of certain psychological states of 
‘affairs—e.g., believing, at one and the same time, both p and g and not p—is a consequence of the fact that if one said *‘p and 


q but not-p” one could not mean what one said. 
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may be called a reason-making condition with a 
constituent of that in virtue of which one has a reason. 

In order to make clear the nature of this confu- 
sion, let us see what such a confusion would amount 
to in the case of reasons for believing. If Q entails 
P, thén if A believes Q, A has a reason for believing 
P. Here, the reason-making condition is the fact 
that Q entails P, i.e., it is the fact that Q entails P 
which makes A, in believing Q, have a reason for 
believing P. That in virtue of which A has a reason 
for believing P is A’s believing Q. Now if someone 


held that 4’s having a reason for believing P con- . 


sists not only in A’s believing P but also in A’s 
believing that Q entails P, such a person would be 
treating the reason-making condition of A’s having 
a reason for believing P as if it were a constituent 
of that in virtue of which A has a reason. 

That this is an error can be shown as follows. 
Suppose that Q is a proposition of the form “All 
X are Y and all Y are Z” and P is a proposition 
of the form “All X are Z.” In that case A, just in 
believing Q, has a reason for believing P. It is not 
a necessary condition of A’s having this reason 
that he believes that Q entails P; it is sufficient that 
@ does entail P. 

Now suppose that A wants some state of affairs 
E to be realized and that E can be realized if and 
only if a certain act D is done (let us abbreviate 
this as “E requires D”). In this case, does A, just in 
wanting E, have a reason for doing D? It seems to 
me that the correct answer is “Yes,” that A has a 
reason for doing D given that A wants E, just be- 
cause E requires D. Here again, I suggest that it is 
not a necessary condition of .4’s having this reason 
that A believes that E requires D; it is sufficient that 
E does require D. 

But if so, then the inferentialist’s explication of 
£s having a reason for doing D in terms of A’s 
being warranted in inferring that D is to be done 
by him (i.e., being warranted in assenting to the 
imperative, “Let me make it the case that I do 
D”) on the basis of his wanting E (assenting to 
“Let it be the case that E”) and believing that E 
requires D (assenting to “It is the case that Æ 
requires D”) cannot be correct. If A’s believing that 
E requires D is not a necessary condition of A’s 
having a reason for doing D—given that he wants 
E, but if nevertheless that E requires D is a suffi- 
cient condition of A’s having a reason to do D— 
given that he wants E, then the fact that E requires 
D, like the fact that Q entails P, is a reason-making 
condition. But whereas, corresponding to the fact 
that Q entails P, there is a valid argument—“Q, 
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therefore P” (and hence a possible warranted 
inference, consisting in A’s coming to believe P on ` 
the basis of his believing Q) there is no valid argu- 
ment (and hence no possible warranted inference 
either) corresponding to the fact that E requires D. 
Thus, whereas reasons for believing are, reasons for 
doing are not inferential in character. 

Of course, the inferentialist will not admit the 
basic premise on which my argument against him 
rests. While admitting that Q’s entailing P is a 
sufficient condition of A’s having a reason for 
believing P in virtue of his believing Q, he refuses 
to admit that Z’s requiring D is a sufficien: condi- 
tion of A’s having a reason for doing D in virtue of 
his wanting E. And he refuses to admit this because 
he refuses to admit that there can be ary other 
reason-making condition except that corstituted 
by some inference-warranting condition, such as 
that of entailment. 

And I suspect that the inferentialist’s reason for 
making the latter assumption is as follows. If, as I 
suggest, A’s having a reason for believing P in vir- 
tue of his believing Q can be explicated in zerms of 
A’s being warranted in believing that P is true on 
the basis of his believing Q, but 4’s having a 
reason for doing D in virtue of his wanting E 
cannot be explicated in terms of.4’s being werranted 
in inferring that D is to be done on the batis of his 
wanting E (and believing that one attains Æ if 
and only if one does D), then we must conclude 
that we cannot be said to have reasons fcr doing 
things in the same sense of “reason for” as that 
in which we can be said to have reasons for believ- 
ing things. We must conclude, therefore, that there 
are not two kinds of reasons for—reasons for believ- 
ing and reasons for doing. Rather there are simply 
two senses of “reason for.” Thus, a univocal sense 
of “reason for” demands an inferentialist account 
of reasons for doing. 

In response to this I shall suggest that if w2 can be 
said to have justifications for doing things, -n addi- 
tion to there being explanations (reasons why) for 
our doing things, then we can be said <o have 
reasons for doing things in the same sense of *‘reason 
for” as that in which we can be said to have reasons 
for believing. As an alternative to the inferentialist 
position, I suggest that the generic notion of a 
reason for is that of a justifying consideration in 
favor of the reasonableness of that for which one is 
said to have a reason—which may be either a belief 
or an action. What needs to be shown now is that 
there is a sense of the terms “reasonab-e” and 
“justified” that may be univocally applied to both 
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beliefs and actions and which can be explicated— 
_ ` at least in the case of actions—without employing 
the notion of a warranted inference. 

Both beliefs and actions may be appraised as 
reasonable or unreasonable, justified or unjustified. 
In the case of beliefs, it is essential to our under- 
standing of the notion of a belief that beliefs may 
be either true or false; and it is essential to our 
understanding of what it is to appraise beliefs 
rationally, i.e., as reasonable or unreasonable, that 
it is desirable to have beliefs that are true and 
undesirable to have beliefs that are false. 

Now if it is desirable that when A believes Q, 
Q be true, it is also desirable that when A believes 
P on the basis of his believing Q, his belief that P be 
truth-preserving with respect to his belief that Q. 
The principles of deductive and inductive in- 
ference specify how the propositional objects of 
one’s beliefs must be related in order for one belief 
to be, respectively, necessarily or probably truth- 
preserving relative to some other belief or beliefs. 
Thus, in determining whether it would be reason- 
able for A to believe P given that he believes Q, the 
fact that Q entails or inductively confirms P is a 
relevant consideration, i.e., a reason-making condi- 
tion. 

But the fact that Q entails or inductively confirms 
P is a reason-making consideration only insofar 
as it implies that A’s believing P, given that he 
believes Q, is a necessary and/or sufficient condition 
of A’s realizing the end of truth-preservation. If 
this is so, then the ultimate criterion of justification 
to which we must appeal in appraising beliefs is 
that of vindication, i.e., suitability or appropriateness 
to achieving certain ends or goals." For if we regard 
beliefs as reasonable simply because they are 
deductively or inductively warranted (i.e., simply 
because they are validated) we still face the problem 
of showing why such “reasonable” beliefs are 
desirable. But if we regard the truth-preserving 
character of the principles of deductive and 
inductive inference as the basis for regarding such 


beliefs as reasonable, this problem is avoided. 


Thus, it is the truth-preserving character of our 
principles of inference that ultimately accounts 
for the reasonableness of inferentially warranted 
beliefs. 

Now this criterion of justification (i.e., vindica- 
tion) is one that’is applicable to actions as well as 
beliefs. Moreover, while it is only indirectly applica- 
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ble to inferentially warranted beliefs (via its direct 
application to justifying our adoption of the 
principles of deductive and inductive inference), 
it is directly applicable to actions. Actions may 
be directly vindicated by showing their perform- 
ance to be a necessary and/or sufficient condition of 
realizing most effectively a certain end or ends. 
This explains why the notion of an inference is not 
required in order to explicate the notion of having 
a reason for doing something. The fact that the 
performance of some act D is a necessary and/or 
sufficient condition of the realization of some end Æ 
is necessarily and directly a reason-making con- 
sideration for an agent who desires E, if we adopt 
vindication as our criterion or justification; just 
as the fact that the truth of Q entails or inductively 
confirms that truth of P is a reason-making con- 
sideration for one who believes Q, because this 
latter fact implies that A’s believing P, given that 
he believes Q, is a necessary and/or sufficient con- 
dition of A’s realizing the end of truth-preservation. 
Thus, in both cases, the reasonableness of A’s 
X-ing (believing P or doing D) is a function of the 
utility of .4’s X-ing with respect to the realization 
of certain ends. 

One might object that this analysis overlooks 
an important disanalogy between beliefs and ac- 
tions. Unlike actions, beliefs do not seem to be 
the sorts of things that can be intentional, i.e., 
done for the sake of an end. But it does not follow 
from this that beliefs cannot be appraised in terms 
of their utility for enabling us to achieve certain 
ends. Truth-preservation is a goal whose realiza». 
tion may be promoted by 4’s believing P even 
though A does not believe P in order to preserve 
the truth of his belief that Q. Thus, my analysis 
does not require us to make a false assimilation of 
beliefs to intentional actions. 

One might also object that, whereas the reason- 
ableness of 4’s doing D is a function of the utility 
of his action with respect to realizing certain ends 
that A desires, the reasonableness of A’s believing P 
cannot be said to be a function of the utility of his 
belief with respect to realizing certain ends that 4 
just happens to desire. If, by believing P, A will 
preserve the truth of his belief that Q, A has a 
reason for believing P whether or not A desires io 
preserve the truth of his belief that Q. To suppose 
otherwise would be to impeach the objective 
character of reasons for believing. 


15 For an elaboration of the notion of vindication and of the distinction between vindication and validation see Herbert 
Feigl, “De Principiis Non Disputandum . . .?” in Philosophical Analysis, ed. by Max Black (Ithaca, N.Y., 1950). 
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There are two possible replies to this objection. 
One might simply decide to brazen it out and con- 
tend that if A really does not want to be consistent 
or to preserve the truth of his beliefs, then the fact 
that Q entails P and A believes Q does not imply 
that ‘A has a reason for believing P. But if one is 
unable to swallow this bitter pill, one may simply 
qualify one’s appraisal of the reasonableness of 
A’s belief that P. This could be done, for example, 
by introducing the notions of epistemic reasonable- 
ness or justification and of having an epistemic 
reason for believing. These notions could then be 
explicated by stipulating that to appraise A’s 
beliefs as epistemically reasonable or in terms of 
whether A has an epistemic reason for believing P is 
(necessarily) to appraise his beliefs from the point 
of view of their utility for achieving certain epis- 
temic ends, such as truth and truth-preservingness 
irrespective of whether A himself desires to 
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realize these ends, In this way one could make 
objective or “categorical” appraisals about what A - 
ought (has reason) to believe. . 
One could similarly qualify one’s appraisal of 
the reasonableness of A’s doing D by intraducing, 
say, the notions of moral reasonableness or justifica- 
tion and of having a moral reason for doing some- 
thing. Here again one could explicate such notions 
by stipulating that to appraise 4’s action ia terms 
of whether A has a moral reason for doing it is to 
appraise it from the point of view of its uti:ty with 
respect to such ends as the promotion of the general 
welfare and/or some ideal of justice. This would 
allow for equally objective or “categorical” 
appraisals about what A ought (has reason) to do. 
In any case, it is clear that the vindication criterion 
of justification may be employed to make either 
subjective (“hypothetical”) or objective (“cate- 
gorical”’) appraisals of either beliefs or actions.16 


Received February 27, 1975 


16 I am grateful to Merrilee Salmon, Henry Byerly, and Keith Lehrer for their comments on earlier versions of this paper. 
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III. NATURE, PLENITUDE AND SUFFICIENT 
REASON 
R. H. KANE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


[N this paper, I will defend two claims about a 

well-known principle in Western thought which 
Lovejoy has called the principle of plenitude, ‘‘no 
genuine potentiality of being can remain un- 
fulfilled.”? First, I will argue that the principle of 
plenitude is a logical consequence of the principle 
of sufficient reason (everything has a reason for its 
existence) and also a logical consequence of the 
principle of causality when the latter is conceived 
as a particular version of the principle of sufficient 
reason. Second, I will argue that a version of the 
principle of plenitude plays a heuristic role in 
contemporary physics analogous to the role played 
by the causal principle in prequantum physics. 

Both these claims are controversial in themselves 
and their compatibility can be questioned. Con- 
sider the first claim, The principle that no genuine 
potentiality can remain unfulfilled, or equivalently, 
that every genuine possibility will be actualized or 
realized, is surely a puzzling principle. There is 
every reason to wonder why it has been regarded 
as necessarily true ‘by so many Western thinkers. 
We cannot resist asking why every genuine poten- 
tiality must come to be realized, why some possibili- 
ties cannot remain forever unfulfilled. Since its 
denial is not evidently self-contradictory, the 
principle would not appear to be a logically necessary 
truth, if it is necessary in any sense. 

Perbaps the principle of plenitude can be de- 
fended as a presupposition of all rational thinking 
or inquiry as the principles of sufficient reason and 
causality have sometimes been defended. But 
plenitude seems an even less promising candidate 
for a presupposition of all rational thinking than 
sufficient reason or causality. Many philosophers 
like Kant, who regarded the truth of the principle 
of causality as a precondition for any knowledge 
of nature, were not ready to accord the same status 


1 A, O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (New York, 1960), p 


of the paper. 


to the principle of plenitude. They would have 
been surprised to learn that belief in the principle 
of causality commits one also to belief in a version 
of the principle of plenitude. But this is what the 
first claim says. 

A derivation of plenitude from sufficient reason 
(and causality), supporting this first claim, will be 
presented in section 4 of the paper. Several pre- 
liminary remarks are in order about this der-vation. 
First, it will not appeal to theological notions or 
arguments as in the case of most historical defenses 
of plenitude. In most traditional accourts, the 
necessary “‘fullness” of being is derived from the 
omnipotence or perfection of God or the One, 
whose existence is independently proved (Cf. 
Plotinus, Enneads, V, 4). Nor will the derivation 
appeal to notions of goodness, compossibility and 
the best world, such as Leibniz employed to 
establish his limited version of the principle of 
plenitude. Such notions may enter into particular 
interpretations of the principles of sufficient reason 
or plenitude but they are not needed to demon- 
strate the logical relation between the two princi- 
ples. 

The second claim, that plenitude plays a beuristic 
role in contemporary physics, is perhaps even 
more controversial than the first. It is fair to say 
that most modern thinkers agree with Love‘oy that 
the history of attempts to apply the principle of 
plenitude to nature is “the history of a failure.” 
(P. 329.) Although philosophers continue to be 
interested in the principle, it is for the light it may 
throw on the views of historically important figures 
or, in the case of Leibniz, on issues about the logic 
of possible worlds. A case in point is a thought- 
provoking recent essay on Leibniz and plenitude 
by Jaakko Hintikka.* While Hintikka takes issue 
with Lovejoy on a number of historical points, he 
agrees that the history of attempts ta apply 


. 52. Hereafter references to this work will appear im the text 


4 “Leibniz on Plenitude, Relations and the ‘Reign of Law” in Harry G. Frankfurt (ed.) Leibniz: A Collection of Crit cal Essays 


(Garden City, 1972), pp. 155-190. 
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plenitude to nature is the history of a failure and 
‘ adds a series of persuasive reasons for rejecting 
plenitude as a principle of nature. 

But, as Hintikka says, everything depends on 
how the principle of plenitude is interpreted and 
this is where the derivation of the principle from 
sufficient reason comes in. The derivation to be 
offered in this paper will suggest an interpretation 
of plenitude which escapes the usual criticisms and 
is both historically significant and philosophically 


interesting. 


II. PLENITUDE AND TIME 


A distinction concerning plenitude and time 
must be introduced at the start because of its 
importance for understanding the derivation. It is 
characteristic of natural entities from quasars and 
planets to primates and condors, that they may 
come into existence and go out of existence at 
different times and that they may exist at some 
times but not at others. Does the principle that 
every genuine possibility must be fulfilled or 
realized imply that such natural entities or kinds 
of entities,’ if they are genuine possibilities, must 
exist at all times (nature is “constantly full”) or 
merely at some time, past, present or future (all 
possibilities will be realized “in the fullness of 
time”)? This question suggests the need for a 
distinction between two different temporal ver- 
sions of the principle of plenitude. I will call the 
first of these two versions of the principle (that all 
genuine possibilities must be realized at all times), 
the “all times” or “nature is constantly full” ver- 
sion of plenitude and the second (that all genuine 
possibilities must be realized at some time) the 
“some times” or “fullness of time” version. 

There is, of course, a history behind these two 
alternatives. Until evidence began to accumulate 
against the doctrine of the fixity of species in the 
18th century and thereafter, the common view 
regarding plenitude in the biological sphere was 
that all possible biological species must exist at all 
times (nature is constantly full). But when evidence 
in the fossil remains began to suggest that some 
species had gone out of existence and breeders in 
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the botanical gardens of Europe were bringing new 
species into existence, those who wished to save 
the principle of plenitude turned to the’ “some 
times” or ‘fullness of time” version. They argued 
that every possible form of organic matter must 
exist at some time, past, present or future, not 
necessarily at all times. 

This distinction is important because, as it turns 
out, the “some times” or “fullness of time”? version of 
plenitude is the only temporal version of the principle 
which is a logical consequence of the principle of sufficient 
reason. The strong “‘nature is constantly full” ver- 
sion, which fell out of favor in the 18th century, 
cannot be derived from the principle of sufficient 
reason. 


III. Surriaienr REASON 


To set the proof of plenitude in motion, we need 
first to define the principle of sufficient reason and 
lay out some of the logical presuppositions of the 
proof. Spinoza’s statement of the principle of suffi- 
cient reason is as clear as any. He says: “Of 
everything whatsoever, a cause or reason must be 
assigned alike for its existence or its non-existence.” 
(Ethics, I, XI). We will depart from the letter of 
this statement, though not I hope from its spirit, by 
defining the principle in the least controversial 
logical context, viz. in the symbolism of standard 
first order predicate logic. To do this I suggest 
that we use the resources of first order predicate 
logic with two additions, (i) special temporal 
variables, ‘?’, ‘t, etc., whose domain is restricted 
to moments or intervals of time and (ii) an operator 
“S( X” to represent the idea or a sufficient reason. 
The temporal variables ‘?’, ‘t’ etc. will be used as 
subscripts of the predicate expressions, so that, for 
example, ‘Px’ may be read “x is (or has the 
property) P at time i” and “P,"x, x, may be 
read “x, ... x, stand in the n-adic relation P” 
at time t.”*4 

The operator “S( )”? will be read “that ( ) 
has a sufficient reason for being the case” and may 
be applied to any meaningful, or well-informed, 
formula. Thus “S(P,x)” may be read “‘that (x is P 
at time t) has a sufficient reason for being the case” 


3 When applied to nature, the principle of plenitude has sometimes been applied to particular entities, sometimes to natural 
kinds. The derivation of section 4 is independent of this distinction since the principle of plenitude to be derived there can be 
applied cither to particular entities or kinds depending on the interpretation preferred. The distinction between two temporal 
versions of plenitude is another matter, however. For, as we will see, only one of the temporal verions of plenitude can be 


derived. 


‘Temporal variables are meant to stand for “stable’’ time specifications like “5 January, 400 AD” or “g:00 AM, 20 June, 
941” and not for “unstable” time specifications like “now,” “then,” “five days ago” etc. 
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and “‘S(—P,x),” “that (x is not P at t) has a sufficient 
reason for being the case.” In this way we can speak 
of there being sufficient reasons for the existence 
or non-existence of states of affairs as Spinoza’s 
statement of the principle of sufficient reason 
requires. Of course, we are limited to the existence 
and non-existence of states of affairs, but this can be 
remedied in part once quantifiers are introduced. 
For example, the expression “S((A4x)(Px)),” (read 
“that [there exists an x which is P at time t] has a 
sufficient reason for being the case”) asserts that 
there is a sufficient reason for the existence of some 
object having the property P at time ¢. 

Such expressions with quantifiers also allow talk 
of sufficient reasons for the existence or non- 
existence of kinds of things at different times. For 
example, assuming the predicate ‘P’ defined a 
kind of thing, say, a quasar, primate or reptile, 
then “.S((Ax)(P,x))” would assert that (there exist 
quasars [primates or reptiles] at time #) has a 
sufficient reason for being the case and “‘S(— (Ax) 
(P,x))” that (no quasars (primates or reptiles) 
exist at time f) has a sufficient reason for being the 
case. Finally, with quantification over temporal 
variables, one can talk about reasons for the exist- 
ence of entities at all times S((Vt)(@x)(Px)) and 
at some times S((Ax)(A4x)(P,x)), as temporal ver- 
sions of the principle of plenitude would require. 

The principle of sufficient reason itself is charac- 
terized by extreme generality. We are tempted to 
state it in the symbolism just described by saying 
something like the following “For all entities, x, 
and for all times, t, if x is P at ¢, then that (x is P 
at t) has a sufficient reason for being the case,” 

(a) (Vx) (Ve) [Px > S(Px)] 

But this is not sufficiently general, as indicated by 
the fact that Spinoza wants to assert the existence 


of sufficient reasons for non-being as well as being. 
Thus 

(b)  (Vx)(Vé)[—Pix > S(—P,x)] 
also captures the idea of the principle, though in a 
negative form. 

But even a conjunction of (a) and (b) would not 
be sufficiently general. It would have to be general- 
ized to predicates of any degree-n, to be sure, but 
more important it is not clear that such a conjunc- 
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tion would cover even so simple a statement as the 


following, which also falls within the scope of the ` . 


principle: 

(c) [Gx)(@t)Pe] > [S(Gx) GHP) 
(“If there exists an x which is P at some timet, then 
that (there exists an x which is P at some tims ¢) has 
a sufficient reason for being the case”). (c) & nota 
universally quantified statement like (a) and (b). 
Whether it can be derived from (a) and (b) is 
questionable and would depend on what axioms 
are chosen to define the operator “S( )’’.5 

But the most important lesson of (c) for inter- 
preting the principle of sufficient reason is the 
following: It would appear that the assertibility 
of any formula or sentence, ‘4’, in a language in 
which the principle of sufficient reason were true 
would imply the assertibility of “that A has a 
sufficient reason for being the case” im that 
language. (c) has this form for the closed formula or 
sentence “ (4x) (4#)P,x.” And this suggests in turn 
that the generality of the principle of suñcient 
reason is best captured by treating it as an axiom, 
or thesis, schema in the metalanguage of a given 
language. This is a lead we will follow. A metalin- 
guistic formulation of the principle has the advan- 
tage of coming close to Spinoza’s own statement of 
the principle of sufficient reason. For he savs that 
for anything whatever, a sufficient reason may be 
assigned for its existence or non-existence, thus 
making tacit reference to the ascription or assign- 
ment of sufficient reasons by intelligent beir-gs. 

One further idea is needed if we want statements 
of the form of (a) and (b), as well as those of the 
form of (c), to fall within the score of the principle. 
We need the idea of the universal closure “U/(A)” 
of any formula ‘A’, defined as follows: If ‘A’ 
contains free individual (including temporal) 
variables, then ‘U(A)’ is the formula ‘A’ preceded 
by universal quantifiers binding all of tke free 
individual variables of ‘A’. If ‘A’ has mo free 
variables “U(A)” is ‘A? itself. 

The principle of sufficient reason is then 

(Psr) U(A > S(A))° 
A principle (applying to any well formed formula, 
A, in a system characterized as above) which says 
in effect that anything asserted to be the case (in 


5 The topic of axioms for “S{ }” is an interesting one which I do not have the space for here and will consider in another 
paper. Note, however, that the principle of sufficient reason itself will not count as one of the axioms defining “S( y? if it is 
considered. as a synthetic statement (and it is the only non-logical premise needed in the proof). 

8 Liberties are taken in this and subsequent metalinguistic statements: logical symbols and “S( )” are used to s.and for 
themselves, In addition capitals ‘4’, ‘B’ stand for formulas and later “T”, ‘X’ for temporal and individual variables resp=ctively. 
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such a system) can be assigned a sufficient reason 
for being the case. 

What is the status of such a principle? Histori- 
cally, the principle of sufficient reason was not 
usually regarded as a logical or analytic truth. On 
some interpretations of the idea ofa sufficient reason 
(for example, the interpretation which makes a 
sufficient reason a cause) it is at least logically 
possible that some things do not have sufficient 
reasons (or causes) for their existence. Those, like 
Kant, who did regard the principle as necessarily 
and universally (a priori) true in its causal form 
regarded it as a synthetic a priori truth. Note that if 
plenitude can be derived from (Psp) (as the only 
non-logical premiss) and cannot be derived 
without (Psr), as I will claim, and if (Psr) is 
conceived as a synthetic statement, then the 
principle of plenitude will also be a synthetic 
statement, as we would expect. 


IV. From SUFFICIENT REASON TO PLENITUDE 


I want to argue that the principle of plenitude is 
a special case of (Psr), applying to a subclass of 
well formed formulae in a system characterized as 
above, namely, formulae which are negations of 
well formed formulae having at least one free 
temporal variable. The simplest example of such 
formulae, i.e., “—P,x,” will be used as an example 
throughout the following proof. In general, the 
relevant formulae may have any complexity 
whatever, may involve quantifiers, and may have 
more than one free temporal variable, but they 
must be negations and must have at least one free 
temporal variable. The reasons for these two re- 
strictions will become clear as we proceed. They 
imply that plenitude will be a principle more 
limited in scope than sufficient reason. 

With this in mind, the derivation of plenitude 
from (Psp) proceeds as follows: Let “4A*” stand 
for any formula having at least one free temporal 
variable, the simplest example being “Px.” We 
will then be interested in formulae of the kind 
“— A.*” The first step of the proof is to show that the 
principle of sufficient reason, (Psp) U(A > S(A)), 
applies to all such formulae ‘‘ —A*.” This is simple 
enough. Since formulae of the kind “A*” are well 
formed, formulae of the kind ‘‘—A*’’ will be well 
formed. Hence, if (Psr) holds for all well formed 
formulae, then any formulae of the kind 


(1) —A* > $(—A*) 
will be assertible (for example, “— Px > S(—P,x),” 
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“If x is not P at time t, then that [x is not P at t] has 
a sufficient reason for being the case”). (1) is a 
negative form of the principle of sufficient reason, 
assigning sufficient reasons for non-existence. 
Plenitude is related. to just such a negative form. 

From (1), a number of straightforward logical 
moves take us to the principle of plenitude. If any 
formula of the kind (1) may be asserted then by 
application of the rule of universal generalization, 
we may assert any formula of the kind 


(2) (VT)[—4* > S(—A*)] 
where “7”? stands for a temporal variable free in 
“A*” (for example, “(Vt)[—P« > S(—P,x)],” 
“For all times å, if x is not P at ¢, then that [x is 
not P at ?] has a sufficient reason for being the 
case.”) Distributing the temporal quantifier, we 
then have 


(3) (VT)—A* > (VT)S(—A*) 
(e.g., “(Wt) —P,x> (Vé)S(—P,x),” “Tf, for all times 
t, x is not P at 4, then, for all times ?, that [x is not 
P at t] has a sufficient reason for being the case.”’) 

Formulae of the kind (3) apply in just those cases 
where something is never the case (e.g., where x is 
not P at all times). Such cases have particular 
relevance to the principle of plenitude. By contra- 
position, formulae of the kind (3) become formulae 
of the kind 


(4) —(VT)S(—A*) > —(VT)—A* 
(eg, “—(Vi)S(—P,x) > — (Vi) — P”) and by re- 
placement of the expression “— (T) —” by “(47,”) 
(4) becomes 


(5) —(VT)S(—4*) > (T)A* 

(e.g. “ — (WE)S(—P,x) > (Vt) Px,” or “If it is not the 
case for all times ¢, that [x is not P at t] has a suffi- 
cient reason for being the case, then x is P at some 
time.”’) 

This reading of the example of (5) suggests that 
(5) is close to an expression of plenitude. I want 
to suggest in fact that the principle of plenitude is 
just the universal closure of (5) 


(Pex) U[(—(VT)S(—A*) > AT)A*) 
Our example corresponding to this formula would 
be “(Wx)[— (Vt)S(—P,x) > Gt)P.«]” which says in 
effect that for all entities, x, if it is not the case 
that there is a sufficient reason for x’s not being P 
at all times, then x will be P at some times. Now 
this, I suggest, is a faithful rendering of the “some 
times” or “fullness of time” version of plenitude, 
if we interpret the idea of a genuine possibility in 
such a way that something is a genuine possibility 
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if and only if it is not the case that there is a suffi- 
cient reason for its non-existence at all times. On 
this reading, instances of (Ppr) say that if something 
is a genuine possibility, that is, if there is no 
sufficient reason for its non-existence at all times, 
then it will exist at some time, and they express the 
“fullness of time” version of plenitude. 


Comments: (i) The proof depends upon interpret- 
ing the idea of a genuine possibility in terms of the 
idea of a sufficient reason. There is historical prece- 
dent for such an interpretation in Spinoza. He 
interpreted plenitude in such a way that entities 
were genuinely possible just in case there was no 
sufficient reason for their non-existence (Ethics I, 
Prop. 11; cf. Lovejoy, 152-153). This is the idea 
expressed in (Ppr) without the references to time. 
Spinoza related the idea of a sufficient reason in 
turn to the divine intellect so that there was a 
sufficient reason for the existence of something if 
and only if it were conceivable by God. Trans- 
ferred to plenitude in the manner of the proof, this 
amounts to interpreting a genuine possibility as a 
logical or conceptual possibility and Spinoza did in 
fact hold the view that all logical or conceptual 
possibilities must exist or be realized. 

Although not explicit in philosophers other than 
Spinoza, this interpretation of “genuine possi- 
bility” in terms of sufficient reason in (Ppz) fits a 
variety of other interpretations of plenitude and 
provides an interesting perspective on them. On 
most other interpretations of plenitude, “genuine” 
possibility is a more restricted notion than mere 
logical possibility. A more common theological con- 
ception than Spinoza’s referred sufficient reasons 
for the existence of contingent entities not only to 
the divine intellect, but also to the divine will (to 
the goodness of entities or their contribution to 
the overall perfection of the created universe). 
The theme, stated for example by Abelard (Intro. 
ad Theologiam, IIT) “God neither does nor omits to 
do anything except for some rational and supremely 
good reason,” goes back to Plato’s Timaeus, was 
common in medieval thought, and was developed 
later by Leibniz. In such a tradition not all logical 
possibilities are “genuinely” possible, but only 
those which have certain values or contribute to 
the overall perfection of the created universe. Stated 
negatively, in the manner of (Ppz): if the non- 
existence of something at all times would not 
contribute to the overall perfection of the created 


universe, then it will exist at some time. This is not 
far removed from Leibniz’ restricted version of 
plenitude which Rescher calls the principle of 
“existence maximization” in the best of all pcssible 
worlds.” 

Another important restricted account of “geauine 
possibility” (one we will be exploring in later 
sections of this paper) results if we interpret the 
idea of a sufficient reason as the modern idea of a 
“cause.” On this interpretation, a state of <ffairs 
has a sufficient reason for being the case if and only 
if it is caused in the technical sense that there 
exists a set of antecedent (and/or simultareous) 
states of affairs whose joint occurrence is a stwficient 
condition for the occurrence of the state of affairs, 
given the laws of nature. The principle of sufficient 
reason (Psp) becomes the principle of cavsality 
(every event has a cause) on this interpretatioa and 
“genuine possibility” in the principle of pleritude 
(Ppr) becomes “‘physical” or “causal” possibiity, a 
more restricted notion than logical possibility. An 
occurrence is genuinely or physically possible in 
this sense if it is not ruled out by the laws of rature 
and antecedent conditions of the universe. Stated 
more precisely, in the manner of (Pp;), a plrysical 
possibility is something whose non-occurrence is 
not required at all times by the laws of nature and 
antecedent conditions of the universe. Givea our 
present knowledge of the laws of nature, a perpetual 
motion machine or a particle of ordinary mass 
traveling faster than the speed of light are not 
genuinely possible in this sense, though they are 
logically possible. 

The point of introducing these examples is to 
show that a variety of interpretations cf the 
principles of sufficient reason and plenitude will be 
compatible with the proof. To each interpretation 
of the idea of a sufficient reason in (Psp) there will 
correspond an interpretation of the idea of a gen- 
uine possibility in (Pp,) and hence a different 
interpretation of the principle of plenitude. Differ- 
ent interpretations may be subject to criticism and 
numerous criticisms have been made, for example, 
against Spinoza’s interpretation and the Leibaizian 
interpretation in terms of the best world. But such 
criticisms do not affect the relation between the two 
principles, nor should they be construed as critic- 
isms of the principle of plenitude per se, so much as 
criticisms of what should constitute a suficient 
reason for existence. 

(ii) The second important implication of the | 


1 Nicholas Rescher, The Philosophy of Leibniz (Englewood Cliffs, 1967), pp. 50-51. 
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derivation concerns the two temporal versions of 
plenitude discussed in section 2. As I said there, the 
temporal version of plenitude which can be derived 
from the principle of sufficient reason is the “some 
times” or “fullness of time” version of the principle. 
The role of the temporal quantifiers in the proof 
shows clearly why the ‘‘nature is constantly full”? 
version cannot be derived. It may seem strange 
that even the “some times” version of plenitude is 
derivable but we can now see that this ‘is just 
a particular application of the principle of sufficient 
reason, an application to cases where there is no 
reason why something may never exist. To describe 
such cases, the statement of plenitude must be 
limited to negations of formulae A* having at 
least one free temporal variable, which explains the 
restriction to formulae of this kind. 

(iii) The third and most important lesson of the 
derivation is that plenitude and sufficient reason 
are not equivalent principles; the derivation cannot be 
reversed. Plenitude follows from sufficient reason, 
but not sufficient reason from plenitude. It would 
appear that those who intuitively felt that sufficient 
reason was the more general and fundamental 
principle were correct. The role of time in the 
derivation is the critical factor. Step (1) restricts 
the derivation to formulae with free temporal 
variables and steps (2) and (3) exploit this restric- 
tion. The critical move is from step (2) to (3) which 
is not reversible. The schema “((¥7)[—A*>S- 
(—A*)]>((VT)) —A*> (WT) S(—A*))” expresses 
a logical truth, but its converse does not. When we 
move from (2) to (3) we move from talk about 
sufficient reasons for eny entity existing at any time 
to talk about sufficient reasons for a restricted 
class of entities which exist at no times or never 
exist, 

What is the significance of this? If plenitude 
follows from sufficient reason, then any world in 
which the principle of sufficient reason holds is a 
world in which the principle of plenitude holds 
also. But if sufficient reason does not follow from 
plenitude, then there are possible worlds in which 
plenitude might hold and in which sufficient reason 
does not hold. This result has interesting con- 
sequences for discussions of determinism and 
chance. 

It is generally understood that a world in which 
the principle of sufficient reason holds.on the causal 
interpretation (i.e, a world in which every 


occurrence has a cause) is a deterministic world. 
It has never been altogether clear whether plenitude 
also implies a deterministic world. Perliaps the 
creativity of the divine life is inexhaustible, though 
its creations are not exactly predictable. On the 
other hand, if rationalistic philosophers were suc- 
cessful in their attempts to derive the principle of 
plenitude from sufficient reason that would seem 
to have settled the matter; plenitude would also 
imply determinism. Lovejoy seems to have thought 
that it did and criticizes the principle of plenitude 
for its deterministic implications in the final pages 
of his book (331-333). But if the derivation is not 
reversible, the determinism of the principles of 
sufficient reason and causality is not implied by 
plenitude. Plenitude will hold in a deterministic 
world, but does not imply a deterministic world. 
We should be able to imagine a world in which 
plenitude holds but sufficient reason and causality 
do not. I now want to show that there is an 
example of such a world at hand, abstract, but 
more than merely imaginary, the world of modern 


elementary particle physics. 


V. Prysics AND PLENITUDE 


A majority of the “elementary” particles dis- 
covered in the last few decades by physicists under- 
go spontaneous processes of decay, transmuting 
into particles of different kinds, and researchers 
have determined which of these decay processes 
were possible and which were not by focussing on 
known conservation laws. Thus, for example, at one 
stage of this research, transmutations which did not 
violate the known laws of conservation of (mass-) 
energy, linear and angular momentum, charge and 
parity, were assumed to be possible and those 
which violated such laws were assumed to be im- 
possible. If a transformation occurred which 
violated one of these conservation laws then the 
universality of the law would be called in question, 
as in the case of the law of conservation of parity 
under the impact of the famous experiment of Lee 
and Yang. — 

But there is a different kind of result in the his- 
tory of research into elementary particles which I 
would like to consider, less startling, but more 
common than the violation of a known conserva- 
tion law. The “downfall” of parity was a case of 
observing events which appeared to be ruled out 


3G. N. Yang, Elementary Particles : A Short History of Some Discoeries in Atomic Physics (Princeton, 1961). This book, though brief 
and sketchy, is a useful sourcebook for the historical Ea discussed in this section. 
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by accepted conservation laws. The cases I have in 
mind are cases in which certain transmutations of 
elementary particles were not observed, even though 
they were. not ruled out by known conservation 
laws. 

Consider, for example, the proton. There were 
various conceivable ways in which it might have 
decayed into smaller particles without violating 
the known conservation laws of mass-energy, 
momentum, charge, etc. (e.g, into a positive 
electron,.a neutrino and antineutrino). But pro- 
tons do not appear to undergo decay by this or 
any other process. They are stable particles. ‘The 
failure to observe spontaneous decay processes 
involving protons led to the formulation of a new 
conservation law which prevented such processes 
from occurring. The law of heavy particle, or 
baryon, conservation might be stated roughly by 
saying that in any process involving elementary 
particles, the number of baryons (a distinct class 
of particles with half integral spin and compara- 
tively large mass, including protons, neutrons and 
larger unstable particles) minus the number of 
antibaryons must remain constant. 

Consider the process of reasoning which lies 
behind the postulation of a conservation law of 
this kind, Baryon conservaton is not an isolated 
example, for a similar pattern of reasoning lies 
behind the introduction of other conservation laws 
in this field, e.g., conservation of leptons or light 
non-nuclear particles like electrons and muons 
and some other examples to be cited later. The 
common pattern seems to be something like the 
following: If a certain (transmutation) event is not 
ruled out by known (conservation) laws or antece- 
dent conditions then it should sometimes be 
observed. Thus, if it is never observed, it is reason- 
able or plausible to suppose that some unknown 
conditions or hitherto unknown laws rule it out. 
Now the first of these two statements is an instance 
of the principle of plenitude in the form of (Ppr) 
and the second statement is just the contrapositive 
of the first. Let us restate them more generally 
in the form of (Ppr)? If there is no sufficient reason 
for the non-existence of a process (spontaneous 
decay) involving entities of a certain kind (pro- 
tons) at all times (that is to say, on the causal inter- 
pretation of sufficient reason, if antecedent condi- 


tions and laws of nature do not rule out a sportane- 
ous decay process for protons at all times) then the 
process will occur at some times, so that, -f the 
process never occurs, conditons and laws must exist 
which always rule it out.® 

These statements suggest the plausibility of 
assuming that some law or conditions must rule 
out spontaneous decay processes for protons. Other 
plausibility considerations and relevant analogies 
must suggest the further step, that the critical factor 
is a conservation law of a certain form. Thus the 
statement of plenitude plays a role analogous 
to the role played by the principle of causality 
(i.e., (Psp) on the causal interpretation) in the 
discovery process. This latter principle sugges-s the 
existence of explanations of a certain sort, causal (or 
deductive-nomological explanations), for all cccur- 
rences. It does not generate particular explana- 
tions, nor the particular forms of explanatory laws, 
but ifaccepted as a heuristic principle, it guarentees 
the existence of explanations of a given kind. 

Plenitude functions in a similar way, but vith a 
revealing differencé. Plenitude applies only in the 
negative cases where a process of a certain kind is 
never realized and it guarantees the existence of a 
causal or deductive-nomological explanation only 
in such cases (i.e., laws which rule out the process 
at all times), whereas causality is a more general 
principle guaranteeing a causal or deductive 
explanation for any occurrence at any time. This 
is as we should expect if plenitude is a principle 
more limited in scope than sufficient reason or 
causality. 

The functioning of plenitude here is revealing 
in another way. The quantum world is mot a 
deterministic world in the sense that the principle 
of causality (the causal form of (Psp) does not 
universally hold in it. But if scientists continue to 
assume that there is a reason or explanation in 
the form of conservation laws whenever certain 
processes never occur then plenitude continues to be 
assumed in such a world. We have our example of 
an indeterministic world in which plenitude con- 
tinues to hold. . 

Transmutation processes among elementary 
particles do not exhaust the possible uses of pleni- 
tude in physics. The magnetic monopole prcvides 
an example of another sort.!® Known laws do not 


° There is an additional move here which is not brought out, from no transmutation process of this kind has ever been ebserved 
to no such process has or will occur. This is the inductive move (from no observed A’s have been B’s, to no A’s are B’s). After 
it the principle of plenitude, functioning like the causal principle takes us the reggie! y point is that plenitude func- 


tions in a way that is analogous to the principle of causality. Inductive steps a 
10 These examples and the next were suggested to me by Robert Palter. 
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presently rule out the possibility of such monopoles. 
It is true that some physicists doubt that magnetic 
monopoles will be found in nature, while others 
think they will be found. But most tend to agree 
to the following: Either magnetic monopoles will 
be found somewhere in nature or we will gain a 
deeper understanding of the laws of electro- 
dynamics which will show why such monopoles 
cannot exist. This disjunctive belief presupposes 
the principle of plenitude as we have defined it. 
If laws are not found ruling out magnetic mono- 
poles, then they will exist somewhere, sometime. 

One other example comes from a paper by O. 
Bilaniuk and E. G. George Sudarshan on particles 
(with imaginary proper mass) whose speed exceeds 
that of light, the so-called tachyons.4 Theseauthors 
demonstrate that such superluminal particles are 
not ruled out by special relativity as once thought 
and could be emitted by some as yet undetermined 
process. They then add: “If their [i.e. tachyons’] 
existence would not lead to any contradictions 
[with laws of physics] one should be looking for 
them. There is an unwritten precept in modern 
physics, often facetiously referred to as Gell-Mann’s 
totalitarian principle which states that in physics 
“anything which is not prohibited is compulsory.” 
Guided by this sort of argument we have made a 
number of remarkable discoveries from neutrinos 
to radio galaxies.” (p. 44) 

We should no longer wonder about the source of 
this “unwritten precept” of modern physics which 
these authors call Gell-Mann’s totalitarian princi- 
ple. It is a very old principle called plenitude and 
it is logically related to a more familiar principle 
called causality. 


VI. PRINCIPLES or EXPLANATION 


What reason do we have for continuing to 
hold onto the principle of plenitude in the quan- 
tum world where the causal principle no longer 
holds? This is an interesting question related to 
some important problems of scientific methodology. 
While I cannot supply a completely satisfactory 
answer, the following comments may throw some 
light on the general functioning of heuristic princi- 
ples in explanation, I want to suggest that some- 
thing like the following heuristic rule ought to, 
and does, function in scientific contexts regarding 
principles of explanation like causality and pleni- 
tude: “Assume the strongest principle of explana- 
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tion in one’s search for explanatory hypotheses 
which is not falsified by the empirical evidence.” 
We have noted that causality is a stronger principle 
of explanation than plenitude, calling for explana- 
tion of a wider class of phenomena. In fact, since 
deductive explanations can be assumed to be 
stronger than statistical ones, causality can be 
assumed to be the strongest principle of explanation 
in scientific contexts. In other words, other things 
being equal, the principle of causality should be 
assumed first and until such time as evidence fails 
to support it. 

Admittedly there is a problem about empirical 
falsification for principles like causality and pleni- 
tude. But if modern physics provides any clues, 
there are ways in which principles of explanation, 


~ like the principle of causality, can be indirectly 


falsified. The principle may be incompatible with 
the best available theory (in this case, quantum 
theory), where the notion of the “best available 
theory” is defined by the usual criteria, as the theory 
accounting for the widest range of phenomena with 
the greatest accuracy, and the simplest theory 
doing so (which is not to say that there are no 
methodological problems about how these criteria 
are to be defined and applied), 

But the same evidence which supports a May 
that is incompatible with the causal principle 
need not also rule out the weaker principle of 
plenitude. Quantum theory rules out the principle 
that a causal or deductive nomological explanation 
must be available for every particular occurrence, 
but does not rule out the principle that a causal or 
deductive nomological explanation must be avail- 
able whenever processes of certain kinds fail to 
occur at all times. What I am arguing is that, in 
such a case, we do not need a separate justification 
of plenitude. Our continuing to hold plenitude in 
face of the denial of causality follows the rule: “Ifa 
principle of explanation is (indirectly) falsified by 
the empirical evidence, fall back on those weaker 
principles of explanation not yet falsified by the 
same evidence.” 

In other words, we should be asking a different 
sort of question than the one originally asked, not 
the question “Why continue to hold the principle 
of plenitude if the principle of sufficient reason or 
causality is false?’’, but the (Popperian) question 
“Given that sufficient reason or causality is assumed 
to be false, what further reasons would lead us ‘to 
regard plenitude as also being falsified?” 


4 O-M. Bilaniuk and E. C. George Sudarshan, “‘Particles Beyond the Light Barrier,” Physics Today, vol. 22 (1969), pp. 43-52- 
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What kind of a physical theory would provide 
indirect evidence for the falsity of plenitude, if it 
were accepted as the best available theory? It 
would be a theory which implied that some kinds of 
events which never occurred, and never would 
occur, could nevertheless not be ruled out in princi- 
ple by any set of laws of nature cum antecedent 
conditions. A strange theory indeed! But before 
we say there could be no such theory, we should 
reflect on the fact that even the best physicists of 
the 1gth century could not have imagined what a 
theory would look like which would rule out in 
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principle the universal application of the causal 
principle. And this implication of quantum p4ysics 
was difficult to believe for some of the greatest 
minds, like Einstein’s, even after the theory had 
been formulated. If anyone ever comes up with a 
theory incompatible with plenitude, philosophers 
as well as scientists are likely to learn a gooc. deal 
from it, just as they have learned from quantum 
theory not to repeat Kant’s mistake and assume 
that the principle of causality is a necessary condi- 
tion for experiential knowledge of natural preno- 
mena,4 
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IV. THE EXISTENCE OF MENTAL OBJECTS 
FRANK JACKSON . 


I 


THE mental objects I will be concerned with in 

this paper are such things as pains, itches and 
throbs—that is, the bodily sensations; and such 
things as after-images and mirages—that is, the 
visual hallucinations. There is a very widespread 
view that, while there may be things like the having 
of bodily sensations and the experiencing of after- 
images, there are, strictly speaking, no such things 
as bodily sensations and after-images, What exists 
includes the experiencing of pains and after-images, 
but not the pains and after-images themselves. 

I will argue that there are considerable problems 
facing this denial of mental objects, and to this ex- 
tent support that there are mental objects and the 
associated act-object account of having sensations 
and after-images. (The view that sensations and 
images exist, is just that. It is not that they exist 
independently of sentient creatures. It is an open 
question whether everything (that exists) exists 
independently, one to be settled by looking at 
cases—including ours of sensations and images.) 


II 


We talk as if there were mental objects: “There 
is a pain in my foot,” “This after-image is brighter 
than that one,” and so on. 

This settles nothing as it stands. We once talked 
as if there were demons, and we now often talk 
about the average family or the next waltz; yet 
there are no demons, average families or waltzes. 
These three examples illustrate three ways to show 
that there are no As. We were wrong about demons, 
because certain statements we took to be true turned 
out false (epilepsy is not caused by demons). There 
is no average family because statements that appear 
to be about this family can be given a reductive 
style of analysis in terms of the many non-average 
families that there are. The case with waltzes is 
different. No doubt, “The waltz is about to start” 
can be given a reductive analysis in which “waltz” 
does not appear. But it is sufficient to observe that 
“The waltz is about to start” can be construed as 
“People are about to start waltzing.” We don’t 


_ need a full-scale analysis of waltzing, we only 


need to know enough about the meaning of 
“waltz” to know that statements putatively about 
waltzes can be, and are best, re-cast as about people 

Likewise, there are three ways we might szek to 
show that there are no mental objects: by showing 
that all statements of the form “$ has a pain (itch, 
after-image, etc.)” are false; by producng a 


` reductive analysis of such statements, for exemple, 


of a behaviourist or topic-neutral kind, which 
eliminates the relevant psychological terms; or, 
finally, by offering a partial analysis (a recasting 
which better displays logical form) of these psycho- 
logical statements, and which, while not eliminat- 
ing all mentalist vocabulary, shows that these 
statements are not really about mental objects. 

Of the first strategy, I will just say that I am sure 
it is mistaken, but do not know how to prove that 
it is. For I do not know of any premisses which are 
more obvious than that it is sometimes true that 
we are in pain, having a red after-i , and 80 
on, from which a proof might be constructed. The 
second strategy has been much discussed in con- 
nection with the translation versions of meterial- 
ism advanced by J. J. C. Smart and D. M. Arm- 
strong. I don’t find the analyses they give of psycho- 
logical statements plausible for reasons that are 
familiar and which will be taken as read. 

I will concentrate on the third strategy in this 
paper. I am sure the popularity of the denial of 
mental objects is due to the belief that it can be 
sustained by a relatively simple recasting of visual 
image and sensation statements without recourse 
to either a wholesale rejection of their truth or a 
full-scale, reductive analysis. 


III 


With one exception, our discussion of the third 
strategy applies equally to bodily sensations and 
visual images. The exception arises from Bruce 
Aune’s suggestion that sensations can be regarded 
as relations between persons and their bodi2s. His 
ground for this is that “ʻI have a pain tn my arm’... 
may. be rephrased as, ‘My arm pains me’ cr ‘My 
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arm hurts’.”1 But it is impossible for a relation to 
hold in the absence of its relata. Hence, if sensa- 
tion statements essentially related persons to parts 
of their body, they could not be true in the absence 
of appropriate parts of the body. But the phantom 
limb phenomenon shows that they can be; and a 
statement that I have a pain “in a phantom limb” 
cannot be regarded by Aune as relating me to my 
phantom limb, because either phantom limbs don’t 
exist or else they are a species of mental object 
(part of the “body-image”). Moreover, even if— 
as has sometimes been maintained—a pain in my 
phantom limb is really in my stump, the statement 
cannot be rephrased as “My stump pains me,” 
because this is the translation of a quite different 
statement according to the view in question, 
namely “I have a pain in my stump.” 


IV 


I now turn to examples to strategy three which 
are equally applicable to sensations and images. 
I will start by talking in terms of the sensation 
case and switch later, for variety, to the image 
case. ; 

The following passage from Thomas Nagels 
paper, “Physicalism,”?” makes a convenient starting 
point. 

... we may regard the ascription of properties to a 

sensation simply as part of the specification of a psycho- 

logical state’s being ascribed to the person. When we 
assert that a person has a sensation of a certain des- 
cription B, this is not to be taken as asserting that 
there exist an x and a y such that x is a person and y is 

a sensation and B(y) and x has y. Rather we are to 

take it as asserting the existence of only one thing, x, 

such that x is a person, and moreover C(x), where C is 

the attribute “‘has a sensation of description B.”4 


Nagel’s general idea is to switch from predicates 
on or descriptions of sensations, to predicates on or 
descriptions of persons: strictly, nothing is painful, 
but many things are persons with painful sensa- 
tions. But how does the switch he recommends 
dispose of sensations ? 

Every description of my brother can be trans- 
posed to a description of me without meaning loss: 
“My brother is tall,” for instance, goes to “I have a 
tall brother.” But the possibility of switching from 
‘is tall” as a predicate on my brother to “‘has a tall 
brother” as a predicate on me is irrelevant to the 


1 Knowledge, Mind, and Nature (New York, 1967), p. 180. 
2 The Philosophical Review, vol. 74 (1965), p. 342- 
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question of my brother’s existence. What matters 
is how we ought to understand the predicate “has 
a tall brother”; the answer in this case being that 
it is to be understood as formed from a relation by 
filling an argument place with a singular term. 
Likewise, what is crucial for whether sensations 
exist, is not just that a statement like “My pain is 
severe” can be rendered as “I have a severe pain”; 
but whether or not it can be so rendered with the 
predicate “has a severe pain” understood other 
than as containing “‘a pain” functioning as a singu- 
lar term filling an argument place in the relation 
ou has y” 


Vv 


Can we, then, view the semantic structure of 
“has a painful sensation” and the like so as not to 
commit ourselves to there being painful sensations? 

The simplest such view would be the view which 
sees nothing; the view, that is, that sensation 
predicates on persons have no semantic structure 
at all; they have meaning only as wholes; a view 
we might express by writing “‘has-a-painful- 
sensation” or “‘hasapainfulsensation.” 

This is holism gone mad. It is perfectly obvious, 
for example, that the meanings of “has a burning 
pain” and “has a burning itch” are related, and 
that this relation is a function of the common term 
“burning”: if they did not have this term is com- 
mon, the relation would not be the same. But to 
concede that the appearance of “‘burning” in both 
is semantically significant is to concede that its 
appearance in either is, which is to concede that the 
predicates are semantically structured. 

Given the unacceptibility of this no-structure 
theory, what theories are open to one who denies 
that there are mental objects? Just two seem to 
have either currency or plausibility: the first I 
will call the state theory, the second the adverbial 
theory. 


VI 


Those who deny that there are mental objects 
commonly make considerable use of terms like 
“state” and “condition.” For instance, Nagel 
urges that to say that a person has a pain “describes 
a condition of one entity, the person,” and again 
“we may regard the ascription of properties to a 
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sensation simply as part of the specification of a 
psychological state’s being ascribed to the person.”? 

This ‘suggests a state theory of the following 
kind. “I have a throbbing, painful sensation in my 
knee” does not relate me to my sensation, saying of it 
that it is throbbing, painful and in my knee; rather 
it is about me and a state (or condition) of mine: 
it says that I am in a throbbing, painful, in my 
knee sensation-state. The sensing, not the sensation 
has the properties. 

Does this really achieve anything? On the act- 
object theory, “I have a painful sensation” is 
explicated as “(4x)[I have x & xis painful & x isa 
sensation], while on the state theory we get 
“(ax)[I am in x & x is a sensation state & x is 
painful]. The gain appears to be verbal rather 
than ontological. 

The state theorist has some sort of reply if he 
distinguishes unttary states from relational states. A 
unitary state of a person is a state of that person 
not essentially involving anything over and above 
that person. My being happy, to take a psychologi- 
cal example, and my being warm, to take a physi- 
cal example, are both unitary states of mine. There 
is a natural, if philosophically difficult, sense in 
which my being happy or being warm at some time 
are not things over and above and distinct from 
me at that time. This is essentially linked to the 
connection between the counting principles for 
persons and their unitary states: for a given person 
at a time, there cannot be more than one unitary 
state of a given kind. For instance, there cannot be 
more cases of persons being warm (happy) in a 
room than there are persons. If this were not so, 
if there might be two unitary states of a given kind 
for one person at one time, there would be no 
sense to the claim that such states were, in some 
substantial sense, nothing over and above the one 
subject in these states. Therefore, if the state 
theorist insists that the sensation states—the 
sensings—are unitary, rather than relational states 
like being happy at or being warmed by, it appears 
he has a theory distinct from the act-object theory. 

He also has a theory exposed to two serious 
objections. I will call the first, the many property 
objection, and the second, the complement objec- 
tion. 


VII 


- The many property objection arises from the fact 
that we ascribe many things to our sensations: a 


3 Ibid., p. 342. My emphasis. 


sensation may be painful and burning and in the 
foot. How can a state theorist handle this? 

The state theorist transcribes “I have an F 
sensation” as “I am in an F sensation-s-ate.” 
Hence, the obvious account for him to give of 
“I have a sensation which is F and G” is “I am in 
a sensation-state which is F and G.” 

This account faces a decisive difficulty. Suppose 
I have a sensation which is F and a sensation which 
is G, then, on the state theory, I am in a sensation- 
state which is F and in one which is G. But there 
may at a given time be only one such unitary state 
for a given person; therefore, I am in a sensation- 
state which is F and G. But the latter is the pro- 
ferred account of “I have a sensation which is F 
and G.” Hence, we have “I have a sensation which 
is F and sensation which is G” entailing “I Lave a 
sensation which is F and G,” which is quite wrong. 
For I may have one sensation which is F and, at the 
same time, another which is G. That is, having, for 
example, a burning, painful sensation is being 
conflated with having a burning sensation and a 
painful sensation. i 

The state theorist must, therefore, give a different 
account of statements that a particular sensazion is 
F and G and. . . . It turns out that the various 
possibilities are essentially the same as thos2 that 
arise in the discussion of the corresponding bjec- 
tion to the adverbial theory, so I will postpone the 
matter until then. - 


Vill 


The complement objection to the state thecry is a 
special case of a general way of showing tha: some 
term does riot qualify a given thing, the way which 
proceeds by showing that if the term did, so might 
its complement. 

The view that truth is a property of sentence 
types may be refuted by noting that “is true” and 
its complement “‘is not true” may apply to one and 
the same sentence type depending on the meanings 
given to the constituent terms of that type. A 
second example is the view that “school-age” in 
“I have a school-age child” qualifies having a 
child rather than the child; that is, that being of 
school-age is, strictly, a property of having children 
rather than of children. But “I have a school-age 
child” and “I have a non-school-age child” are 
both true. And nothing, including the having of 
children, can be both F and non-F, hence it is the 
children which are or are not of school-age. 
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Likewise, it may be the case that “I have a pain- 
ful sensation” and “I have a non-painful sensation” 
are both true at the one time, hence we cannot 
construe being painful or not as a characteristic 
of the having of the pain rather than the pain. 
For if we did, we would have a state being both 
F and non-F, As with the first objection, the 
possible replies are essentially the same as those 
to the corresponding objection to the adverbial 
theory, and will thus be discussed then. 

(A digression: the possibility of having different 
kinds of sensations at the one time also seems to me 
to undermine Descartes’ suggestion that we view 
sensations on the model of impressions in wax: 
“I allow only so much difference between the soul 
and its ideas as there is between a piece of wax and 
the various shapes it can assume.’’* But it is im- 
possible for one thing to be two different shapes at 
the same time; hence the analogy fails at a crucial 


point.) 
IX 


The most widely canvassed theory which denies 
that there are mental objects is the so-called adver- 
bial theory. Our discussion will be couched princi- 
pally in terms of visual images (after-images, for 
example) rather than bodily sensations. 

This theory utilises the fact that after-images, 
sensations, and the like, cannot exist when not 
sensed by some person (sentient creature), in order 
to reconstrue statements which purport to be about 
sensations, after-images and so on, as being about 
the way or mode in which some person is sensing. 
Thus, “I have a red after-image” becomes “I sense 
red-ly,”” and “I have a pain” becomes “I sense 
painfully.” A parallel is often drawn with the 
elimination of talk about smiles in favour of talk 
about the manner of smiling; as in the recasting of 
“Mary wore a seductive smile” as “Mary smiled 
seductively.” 

My two objections parallel the two brought 
against the state theory. 


x 


Our statements about visual images are not just 
to the effect that an image is red, or square, or 
whatever; they are also to the effect that an image 
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is red and square and. ... As with the state 
theory, I will refer to this as the many property 
problem. f 

Adverbial theorists have been rather reticent 
about how they handle this problem. It is clear 
that their view is that to have an image which is 
F, is to sense F-ly—the attribute, F, goes to the 
mode or manner, F-ly. But it is not clear just what 
account would be offered of having an image 
which is F and G. Do both of the (in their view, 
apparent) attributes go to separate modes, so that 
to have an image which is F and G is analysed as 
sensing F-ly and G-ly; or do we have a new, com- 
pound mode, F-G-ly? It seems to me that both of 
these answers, and the variants on them, face 
substantial difficulties. 

Suppose having an F, G image is analysed as 
sensing F-ly and G-ly.* This conjunctive style of 
answer has the advantage of explaining the entail- 
ment from “I have a red, square image” to “I have 
a red image”; for it will correspond to the entail- 
ment from “I sense red-ly and square-ly” to “I 
sense red-ly.” 

But if it is adopted, it will be impossible for the 
adverbial theorist to distinguish the two very 
different states of affairs of having a red, square 
after-image at the same time as having a green, 
round one, from that of having a green, square 
after-image at the same time as having a red, 
round one; because both will have to be accounted 
the same, namely, as sensing red-ly and round-ly 
and square-ly and green-ly. In essence, the point 
is that we must be able to distinguish the state- 
ments: “I have an F and a G image,” and “I have 
an F, G image.” 

In discussion it has been suggested to me that the 
adverbial theorist might have recourse to the point 
that when I have a red, square after-image at the 
same time as a green, round one, they must (as we 
say) be in different places in my visual field: the 
red one will be, for instance, to the left of the green 
one. But how can this help the adverbial theorist? 
For “I have a red after-image to the left of a green 
one” raises the same problem; namely, that it can- 
not be analysed conjunctively as “I sense red-ly 
and to-the-left-ly and green-ly” ; for that is equiva- 
lent to “I sense green-ly and to-the-left-ly and red- 
ly” which would be the analysis of “I have a green 
after-image to the left of a red one.” 


4 Descartes Philosophical Writings, tr. by Elizabeth Anscombe and P. T. Geach (Nelson, 1954), p. 288. 
š Advanced in, ¢.g., C. J. Ducasse, Nature, Mind, and Death (Illinois, 1951); R. M. Chisholm, Perceiving (Ithaca, 1957); Aune, 


op. cit. 
€ This is the obvious reading of Ducasse, op. cit., ch. 13, §22. 
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Perhaps the thought is that “red” and “square” 
when applied to images are incomplete, they demand 
supplication with a term indicating location in a 
visual field. But this can’t be right. I can know 
perfectly well what saying someone has a red or a 
square after-image means without having any idea 
at all of its location. Moreover, it is evidently not 
possible to give an exhaustive list, $,,..., Pa of all 
the parts of a person’s visual field that might be 
occupied by one of his after-images. So that “I have 
a red after-image” cannot be analysed as “I sense 
red-f,-ly or... or red-p,-ly.” The best that can be 
done is ‘‘(Ax)[x is a part of my visual field and I 
sense red-x-ly],” which—leaving aside the question 
of interpreting quantification into adverbial modi- 
fication—commits the adverbial theorist to the 
existence of a species of mental object, namely, 
parts of visual fields, and so undermines the whole 
rationale behind his theory. 


XI 


An alternative approach would be to translate 
“I have an F, G image” as “I sense F-ly G-ly,” and 
model the latter on “He wrote astonishingly 
slowly”: “F-ly” being taken to modify “G-ly” 
rather than “sense,” just as “astonishingly”? modi- 
fies ‘‘slowly” rather than “spoke” in the model. 

But the two essential features of “He wrote 
astonishingly slowly” are, first, that is is evidently 
not equivalent to “He wrote slowly astonishingly,” 
and, second, that it does not entail “He wrote 
astonishingly”: it is these two features which lead 
us to distinguish it sharply from “He wrote 
astonishingly and slowly.” 

The adverbial theorist, however, cannot attribute 
either feature to his translations. He must allow 
that “I sense red-ly square-ly” is equivalent to “I 
sense square-ly red-ly,” for they are, respectively, 
his translations of the evidently equivalent “I have 
a red, square image” and “I have a square, red 
image.” He must also allow that “I sense red-ly 
square-ly” entails “I sense red-ly,” for “I have 
a red, square image” entails “I have a red image.” 
Having a red, square image is a special case of 
having a red image, while writing astonishingly 
slowly is not a special case of writing astonishingly 
(just as writing very quickly is not a special case 
of writing very). 
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XII 


When talking of having a-red, triangular sense- 
impression, Wilfrid Sellars talks of sensing red- 
triangular-ly.? The hyphenation suggests an inter- 
pretation according to which red-triangular-ly is 
not a mode of sensing having red-ly as a compo- 
nent; it is, rather, a quite new mode of sensing; 
and so, the meaning of “‘red-triangular-ly” is not 
to be viewed as being built out of independently 
semantically significant components like “red” and 

“triangular”; and likewise for “green-square-ly,” 
etc.® 

Put thus, this view obviously faces the difficulty 
just considered. Having a red, triangular after- 
image is a special case of having a red after-image, 
hence any adverbial theorist must treat sensing 
red-triangular-ly as a special case of sensing red-ly. 
But sensing red-triangular-ly fails to have sensing 
red-ly as even a component on this view. 

It might, however, be refined. In discussions of 
the step from “This is a horse’s head” to “This is a 
head,” it is sometimes suggested that the latter 
should be read as ““This is a head of something.” In 
similar vein, it might be suggested that “I have a 
red image” should be expanded to “I have a red 
image of some shape,” and consequently its ad- 
verbial translation should be expanded to “I sense 
red-some-shape-ly.” On this view, red-ly isn’t a 
mode of sensing at all. The modes of sensing are 
red-triangular-ly, green-round-ly, and so on; and 
sensing red-ly is to be understood as sensing red- 
squarely or red-round-ly or red-. . .-ly. 

There are two serious difficulties facing this 
suggestion (apart from that of giving a precise 
construal of the dots). The first is that the modifica- 
tion appears to undermine the adverbial theorist’s 
claim to be offering a philosophically perspicuous 
account of after-images. When I have a red, square 
after-image, the redness and the squareness appear 
as discriminable elements in my experience; and 
hence elements that it is desirable to have reflected 
in distinct elements of any offered analysis. But, 
on the modification in question, having a red, square 
after-image is accounted as sensing red-square-ly, 
where the hyphenation indicates that this mode of 
sensing is not to be further broken up into distinct 
elements. Indeed, on this view, someone who re- 
marks on the common feature in having red, square 


Tn, €g.» Science and Metaphysics (London, 1968). Sellars ties his view to a topic-neutral analysis of the kind I have said (without 


arguing) is implausible. 


vol. 6 (1969), pp. 198-207. 


8 Such a view is explicitly advanced by George Pitcher, “Minds and Ideas in Berkeley,” American Philosophical Quarterly, 
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after-image and having a red, round after-image is 
making a plain mistake. But, far from being a plain 
mistake, the remark looks like an evident truth. 

The second objection derives from the point 
that there are indefinitely many things that may be 
said about one’s images. An after-image may be 
red, red and square, red and square and fuzzy at 
the edges, red and square and fuzzy at the edges 
and to the left ofa blue after-image, and so on. Now 
. consider how the adverbial theory should handle 
“I have a red, square, fuzzy after-image.” It 
cannot analyse this as “I sense red-square-ly and 
fuzzely,” for the same reason the conjunctive 
account had to be rejected. In brief, such a treat- 
ment would conflate “I have a red, square, fuzzy 
after-image” with “I have a red, square after- 
image and a fuzzy after-image.” Should the theory 
then abandon the view that red-square-ly is a 
fundamental mode of sensing, and adopt the view 
that red-square-fuzzy-ly is a fundamental mode of 
sensing? On this further modification, “I have a 
red, square fuzzy after-image” would go to “I 
sense red-square-fuzzy-ly”; and “I have a red, 
square after-image”’ would be analysed as, roughly, 
“I sense red-square-fuzzy-ly or I sense red-square- 
sharp-ly.” Thus, on this further modification, red- 
square-ly, green-round-ly, and so on, are no longer 
modes of sensing; rather red-square-fuzzy-ly, 
green-round-sharp-ly, and so on, will be the various 
ways of sensing. 

However, in view of the point this objection 
started with, this process of modification will con- 
tinue without end. For any n that the adverbial 
theorist offers an analysis of “I have an Fy,..., 
Fp after-image” as “I sense F,-. . Faly,” he can 
be challenged for his analysis of “I have an 
Fo .. o Fa+1 after-image”; and so, for the reasons 
above, be forced to abandon F~. . .-F,-ly in favour 
of Fy. . ~F,-F,4;-ly as a basic mode of sensing. 
This means that the adverbial theorist cannot ever 
give even a single example of a basic mode of sens- 
ing, and thus cannot ever complete even one of his 
adverbial analyses; and even if he could, would, 
moreover, end up with a theory no better than the 
no-structure one rejected earlier. 

I suspect that some adverbial theorists who have 
written down expressions like “red-square-ly,” 
have meant by the hyphenation no more than that 
mode of sensing associated with what we normally, 
and in their view misleadingly, call having a red, 
square after-image. But this is not to give us a theory 
we can oppose to the act-object theory, it is merely 
to express the hope that such a theory may be 
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forth-coming. It is not to argue or show that we 
can do without mental objects, it is just to say 
that we can; for the central question of how to 
interpret the hyphenation is left answered except 
for a reference to the very theory being denied. 


XIII 


My second objection to the adverbial theory is 
the complement objection transferred from the 
state theory to the adverbial. Just as it is not possi- 
ble for something to be F and non-F at the same 
time, it is not possible for a person at a given time 
to V both F-ly and non-F-ly. I can sing badly easily 
enough, but I cannot sing both well and badly at 
the same time; I can run quickly, but not both 
quickly and slowly; and I can inspect carefully, 
but not both carefully and carelessly; and so on 
and so forth. 

Therefore, to have an image which is F cannot be 
to sense F-ly; for it is manifestly possible to have an 
image which is F at the same time as one which is 
non-F: I may have a red and a green after-image 
at the same time, or a square and a round one at 
the same time; while it is not possible to sense 
F-ly and non-F-ly at the same time. 

The only reply which appears to have any real 
plausibility here is to urge that, though one cannot 
V both F-ly and non-F-ly at a given time, one can 
V F-ly with respect to A and V non-F-ly with res- 
pect to B: I can, during a concerto, listen happily 
to the strings and unhappily to the piano. And 
that when I have a red and a non-red after-image 
together, I am sensing red-ly with respect to one 
thing and non-red-ly with respect to another. But 
what are these things with respect to which I am 
sensing, for there need, of course, be no appropriate 
physical thing in the offing? It is hard to see what 
they could be other than the mental objects of the 
act-object theory. 


XIV 


Two matters in conclusion. 
(i) Terence Parsons claims that 


(1) John wrote painstakingly and illegibly. 
and 
(2) John wrote painstakingly and John wrote 
illegibly. 
are not equivalent because—though (1) entails 
(2)—(2) does not entail (1). He gives two cases 
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which he claims show (2) may be true when (1) is 
false: | 
... if there were two separate past occasions on which 
John wrote, on one of which he wrote painstakingly, 
and on the other of which he wrote illegibly, but no 
past occasion on which he did both at once... Also if 


on one and the same occasion he wrote painstakingly 
with one hand and illegibly with the other.® 


This might appear to threaten my arguments in 
two ways. First, in my discussion of the conjunctive 
reply in §10 I was clearly working under the general 
assumption that there is no significant distinction 
between a statement like (1) and the corresponding 
statement like (2), Second, Parson’s second case 
where (2) may be true while (1) is false, could easily 
be modified to threaten the principle that one 
cannot V F-ly and non-F-ly at the same time, and 
so my discussion of complementation vis a vis the 
adverbial theory. The modification would be to 
consider a case where John wrote ilegibly with his 
left hand while writing legibly with his right; would 
he then be writing legibly and illegibly at the same 
time? 

The threat, however, is more apparent than real, 
This is obvious in the first case Parsons gives, be- 
cause it involves considering different times of 
writing; and our discussion of the conjunctive 
reply involved just one time—we noted the possi- 
bility of having different visual images at the same 
time. In short, it is sufficient for us if “John is 
writing painstakingly and illegibly” is equivalent 
to “John is writing painstakingly and Jobn is 
writing illegibly,” and the first case does not 
threaten this equivalence. 

With the second case we must remember that we 
are dealing with something that can be judged both 
overall and in a particular aspect. Normally, when 
we say that Jones wrote illegibly, we mean that 
overall the writing was illegible, not that every 
word was illegible (likewise, a speech may be 
impressive without every part of it being im- 
pressive). In this sense, “Jones wrote illegibly with 
one hand (his left, say),” does not entail that Jones 
wrote illegibly, for most of the writing may have 
been with his right hand in elegant copperplate; 
and similarly for “painstakingly.” And in this 
sense Parsons will be right that it is possible that 
Jones wrote painstakingly with one hand and 
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illegibly with the other without (1) being true, 
but equally this is possible without (2) being true, 
so the case fails to establish that (2) may be true 
without (1) being true. 

On the other hand, if we take “Jones wrote 
illegibly” to count as true if any part or aspect of 
Jones’ writing was illegible, and likewise for 
“painstakingly” ; then if Jones wrote painstakingly 
with one hand and illegibly with the o-her, (2) 
must be true, but so will (1); and so the-e is still 
no case for denying that (2) entails (1). 

Parallel remarks apply to the possibility of 
writing illegibly and legibly. It is not, in thz overall 
sense, possible to write, on a given occasion, both 
legibly and illegibly (though it is possible to write 
in manner which deserves neither epithet). It is 
possible that one aspect of one’s writing b2 legible 
and another be illegible. But we noted in 313 that 
the possibility of V-ing F-ly with respect to A while 
V-ing non-F-ly with respect to B is of no use to the 
adverbial theory; for the only plausible candidates 
for A and B in the sensing case are mental objects. 

In general, whether or not one agrees with my 
discussion of (1) and (2), there is little comfort for 
the adverbial theorist in Parsons’ remarxzs. The 
case for distinguishing (1) and (2) rests heavily on 
there being something more involved than just the 
person (John’s hand as well as John); end the 
adverbial theorist’s aim is to effect an ontic reduc- 
tion to the person alone in his account of sensing. 


(ii) The second matter concerns the “predicate 
modifier” formal semantics for adverbs g-ven by 
Parsons. By contrast with Davidson’s event- 
predicate treatment,!° these semantics vizw ad- 
verbs as functions on predicates; and it might be 
thought that they could be appealed to by the 
adverbial theorist to elucidate “green-triangular- 
ly” and so on in a way which acknowledged struc- 
ture without facing the problems of the conj-inctive 
treatment. 

The “predicate-modifier” theorist must, how- 
ever, see a certain intensionality in all adverbs. 
“X senses” and “x breathes” are (we may suppose) 
co-extensional. But John doesn’t breathe slowly 
if and only if he senses slowly, and the adverbial 
theorist won’t allow that he breathes red-ly when 
he senses red-ly. Without going into the details, 
this means that possible worlds (and beings. other 


* “Some Problems Concerning the Logic of Grammatical Modifiers,” Synthese, vol. 21 (1970), Pp. 191. 

10 In “The Logical Form of Action Sentences,” Logic of Action and Preference, ed. by Nicholas Rescher (Pittsburgh, 1967). 
Adoption of this treatment would make the adverbial and state theories virtually indistinguishable. 

11 But sec David Lewis, “General Semantics,” Synthese, vol. 22 (1970), esp. p- 28. 
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than the actual must be invoked in predicate- image” are statements about the actual world, if 
modifier semantics. Hence, they achieve nothing any are. Moreover, appeal to possibilia would make 
for the adverbial theory. Perhaps (perhaps) we a mockery of any claim of the adverbial theory to 
need possibilia for the elucidation of modal state- greater ontological economy than the act-object 
ments, but “I have a pain” and “I have a red theory.2? 
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™ I am much indebted to Tim Oakley, Tom Richards and Barry Taylor for convincing me of the inadequacies of an earlier 
treatment of §10, 11, 12 titled “On The Adverbial Analysis of Visual Experience,” Metaphilosophy, vol. 6 (1975), and to Keith 
Campbell and Chris Mortensen for comments on earlier drafts of this paper. 
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THE STATUS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


FRANK B. DILLEY 


N recent decades there has been much discussion 
as to whether it is possible for religious belief- 
systems to live in peaceful coexistence with 
naturalistic or empiricist doctrines of factual truth. 
This effort at rapprochement has taken two forms, 
the reduction of religious reference to the realm 
of practical commitments and attitudes, and the 
attempt to leave the realm of factual truth intact 
for the empiricist while staking out a realm of 
religious truth which is gained by methods other 
than scientific. While these approaches are radically 
different in some respects, they are united by the 
abandonment of any claim to challenge naturalism 
on the fields of reasoned metaphyscal inquiry. 
Both agree that the path of reasoned inquiry leads 
to naturalism. One response is to accommodate 
religious meaning to a naturalistic framework while 
the other is to overthrow that framework on the 
basis of truths of revelation which must be accepted 
on authority. The attempt to develop a comprehen- 
sive metaphysical outlook which fits rational and 
scientific knowledge into a religious framework 
has been abandoned by both. 

It should be quite evident that religious belief- 
systems cannot be grounded by scientific tests for 
factuality as interpreted by empiricists. The 
options, given empiricist readings of scientific 
method, are to justify an hypothesis in terms of 
direct appeal to sense experience or to justify an 
hypothesis about unobservables in terms of a pre- 
diction of observable events which cannot be 
predicted on any alternative hypothesis. 

Plainly beliefs in supernatural beings cannot be 
justified in either of these ways, given the kind of 
world that we inhabit and the kinds of things 
that do occur in that world. It is possible to imagine 
alternative worlds, or sets of events which might 
(but do not) occur in this world, which would 
constitute validation of religious belief-claims. 
However in this world the gods do not appear in 
a publicly verifiable form high in the sky, giving 
loud predictions and performing miracles in 
accordance with those predictions, hence religious 


belief-claims cannot be established by scientific 
criteria. Some would say that this is because there 
are not supernatural beings, but others would say 
that this is because the tests proposed by science 
are such that our kinds of supernatural beings are 
excluded methodologically. 

The direct test, observation, rules out validation 
of God-claims because God, by hypothesis, is not 
observable by ordinary sense experience. It is some- 
times claimed that religious experiences give people 
access to the Divine, but given the rules of scientific 
method the claim that the objects of that experience 
have objective existence cannot be justified. 
Suppose that it could be shown that under condi- 
tions ¢ every observer has an experience of the 
divine (being, consciousness, bliss). Since the object 
of that experience cannot be located spatio- 
temporally, the lawful occurrence of religious 
experience would no more be acceptabla as a 
demonstration of the existence of God than would 
the fact that everyone might experienc? pink 
elephants under conditions d. Presumably hallu- 
cinations are lawful and will occur uniformly when 
the proper causal conditions occur. 

Religious experiences will be given a subjective 
interpretation in the absence of any lozatable 
spatio-temporal object of that experience. There 
are after all, experiences which are demorstrably 
hallucinatory (optical illusions, pink elephants) 
and it is a rule of scientific inquiry that a solution 
which is more complicated should be rejected if an 
adequate simpler one is available. Cornford and 
Lehrer say: 


Given all this evidence, it is reasonable to conclude 
that many mystical experiences have natural causes. 
We should be careful, however, about inferring from 
this that all mystical experiences can be given natural- 
istic, scientific explanations. Nevertheless, in zhe face 
of such evidence, there is little justification for holding 
that some mystical experiences are not sciemtifically 
explainable. We can conclude, therefore, that there is 
no reason to postulate that some supernatural force is 
the cause of religious mystical experiences.! 


1 James W. Cornford and Keith Lehrer, Philosophical Problems and Arguments: An Introduction (Second Edition: New York, 


1974), P- 344- 
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Although in the preceding passage Cornford and 
Lehrer allow for the possibility that there might 
actually be supernatural causes, they conclude that 
it would be unjustifiable, methodologically, to 
postulate supernatural causes. Since there are some 
cases where the experiences can be explained by 
naturalistic causes, parsimony requires that natural- 
istic causes be provided for all the rest. 

Religious believers claim that there are super- 
natural causes of all events, and in addition many 
religious believers hold that there are events which 
are caused by God in a special miraculous sense. 
Many religious believers think that God has sent 
special messengers or takes human form himself, or 
has caused miraculous healings to occur as clear 
evidence of his existence for those who will recog- 
nize the miracles. However most of these events are 
of the sort to which naturalistic causes could be 
attributed. Others can be disregarded entirely as 
illusory because of lack of substantiating corrobor- 
ation. Those corroborated by large groups of people 
have to be weighed against the evidence of all our 
other non-miraculous experiences (the Humean 
rule). By this test, given the kinds of events that 
occur, no postulation of supernatural causes is 
ever warranted. These rules are plainly biasing 
in that supernatural causes, if they did occur, 
would be denied because of the method. To adopt 
the methodology is to prevent ‘our ever knowing 
about or recognizing the existence of whatever 
supernatural causes there might be. 

The prediction option cannot be exercised 
because any event of the type that religious 
believers normally expect to occur can be given 
naturalistic explanation, as is proved by the fact 
that naturalists have given such explanations to 
whatever divinely caused events there may have 
been in the past. It is not as though we were faced 
with two theories of light, able to devise experi- 
ments which would fit one theory but not the other, 
because whatever occurs will be made to fit each 
of the theories. The one exception, predictions 
about rebirth into an order of existence in direct 
communion with God, is of no use now in this world 
since you must leave this world to have the experi- 
ence, 

One of the ways in which critics attempt to 
discredit theism is to pose the question, does theism 
say anything about the world other than that which 
non-theisms say? If so, supposedly, there are 
grounds for taking theism seriously, if not, then it 


can be dismissed as a live option for rational people. 
Renford Bambrough asks the question: “Is it 
conceivable that God should exist and yet that 
everything else should remain exactly the same as 
if he did not exist? Is it conceivable that God 
should not exist, and yet that everything else 
should remain the same as if he did exist?”? He 
goes on to claim that transcendentalist theology 
has given no adequate answer to this challenge. 

Ifone takes the word “‘adequate” at its face value, 
one can only be baffled by the question, but once 
one comes to understand that the word is a port- 
manteau for “adequate to meet Bambrough’s’ 
criteria” then the question makes sense, and his 
claim that transcendentalist theology gives no 
adequate answer is correct. It is correct because it is 
impossible for an answer to be given which would 
be adequate given modern naturalistic criteria for 
adequacy. 

There are many answers which are adequate if 
the word is taken in the broad sense. For example, 
Thomas Aquinas (and many others) claimed that 
there would be no value-ordered world at all if 
there were not a God. This constitutes a direct 
answer to Bambrough’s question. If God did not 
exist then, according to theists, almost nothing 
would be the same as it is in the present world. A 
world with no meaning would exist if God did not 
exist. 

There are other answers as well which could be 
given. If there were a world in which every good 
act were immediately followed by punishment of 
the good-doer and the cancellation of the good that 
was done, no one would suppose that the world had 
been created by God. Of if there were intelligent 
and good-wishing beings but those beings had no 
power whatsoever over the things that went on in 
their bodies, so that when they wished to hug their 
neighbors they strangled them instead, no one 
would think that that world was created by God. 
Or if the world had intelligent beings but was a 
hedonistic paradise in which wishes for sensual 
pleasure were followed immediately by gratification 
like the world the fox and cat persuaded Pinocchio 
to seek, no one would suppose that there was a 
God. In all these cases a designer would be required, 
but not God. 

It does not require much imagination to give 
other examples of what worlds not created by God 
might be like, hence it must be that Bambrough 
and Flew and other philosophers who ask this 


3 Renford Bambrough, Reason, Truth and God (London, 1969), p. 52- 
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question have something special in mind. If what 
they have in mind is “In what respects would a 
world created by God be different from this one?” 
the theist response has to be that such a world 
might not in any basic respects be different from this one. 
The present world is a very good illustration of 
what a world created by God would look like. 

The Bambrough question is not neutral at all, it 
is a “trap” test like the requirement that theo- 
logical propositions be verifiable in terms of sense 
experience or that language in theistic propositions 
be used in the same literal sense as that used in 
speaking of finite things. To answer the question 
in the terms proposed is to renounce the religious 
belief-system itself. 

Thus even if religious believers win the argument 
that their belief-systems are empirically meaning- 
ful, there is no hope that they will win the battle 
for truth if naturalistically biased truth criteria are 
used as the test to distinguish truth from falsehood. 
This leaves only three options for the religious 
believer, to try to accommodate religion to a 
naturalistic world-view, to give up the quest for 
rational justification for religious belief but continue 
to believe, or to challenge the claim of naturalism 
that its view of reality and its methodology for 
evaluating truth claims are adequate to human 
experience. The first two options will be taken up 
in order. 

Occasionally one encounters the view that the 
verification criterion has been liberating to religion, 
even that it has helped religion to return to its 
proper sphere, that of eliciting and strengthening 
value commitments rather than stating facts. 
According to John Herman Randall, religion offers 
no descriptions of fact, no truths about this world 
or some other world not attainable by the standard 
methods of science. Its function is to offer a set of 
symbols which will help us “see” something about 
our world. “A religious symbol unifies and sums 
up and brings to a focus men’s long and intimate 
experience of their universe and of what it offers to 
human life.’ 

The world made manifest by religion is not an 
additional realm of fact but results from a particular 
way of seeing a world entirely disclosed in its 
factual aspects by science. Religious genius, like 
poetic and artistic genius, opens up for us things 
we have not seen before, possibilities for using our 
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eyes and ears and lives that we have not aoticed 
before. Thus Randall in no way means to denigrate 
religion, but to remove it from the competition 
with science as a source of factual knowledge and 
to liberate it for its proper task in the values 
realm, 

The proposal is a radically revisionist theory of 
the nature of religious-belief systems. While it 
preserves an essential feature of religion, its concern 
with providing a path of life for believers to follow, 
a way of salvation, it denies both the existence of 
supernatural beings (and aspects to human beings) 
and any divine influence on the conduct of nature 
and human affairs. Clearly this theory does not 
describe how typical religious believers themselves 
look upon their belief-systems but is a proposal 
that religious believers from now on look et their 
belief systems in this way. This proposed revision 
of the nature of religious assertions has nat been 
widely accepted by religious believers, as might be 
expected. Clearly most religious believers regard 
the claim that their statements about God provide 
information about the world and man as essential 
to their belief-system. Religious matters aze not, 
for them, merely matters of ultimate concern but 
also of theory of reality. 

The second option is to consider whezher it 
might be possible to claim that religion provides 
an autonomous source of knowledge. It might be 
defensible to claim that there is a methodolozy and 
way of describing that is appropriate to scientific 
truth and a methodology and way of describing 
that is appropriate to religious truth, and that each 
kind of truth has a method of justification internal 
to the truth-system. You should do science parsi- 
moniously, but it might be all right to be a brt more 
generous when you do religion. Neither type of 
activity should dictate to the other how truth 
questions should be answered. 

There are two major forms of this approach, 
that suggested and later abandoned by Alasdair 
MacIntyre, which apparently offered a trankly 
supernaturalistic and neo-orthodox version of 
religion, and that offered by D. Z. Phillips, which 
entails drastic modifications in what religious 
believers have typically believed. It is admittedly 
difficult to get very clear as to what eith=r was 
advocating since both agreed that the attempt to 
translate what they were saying when they spoke 


3 John Herman Randall, Jr., The Role of Knowledge in Western Religion (New York, 1958), p. 117. Other examples are provided 
by Paul F. Schmidt, Religious Knowledge (Free Press, 1961) and R. B. Braithwaite, “An Empiricist’s View of the Nature of 


Religious Belief,” Ths Eddington Lecture (Cambridge, 1955). 
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religiously into ordinary secular language was to 
distort their meaning. 

The movement which Kai Nielsen has styled 
*Wittgensteinian Fideism’’4 arose from a combina- 
tion of a philosophical movement associated with 
the later writings of Wittgenstein—typified by the 
claims that language is basically all right as it 
stands and that each of the language-games which 
are played have their own standards of intelligi- 
bility and rationality—and a theological move- 
ment associated with the writings of Soren Kierke- 
gaard and Karl Barth, who shared the belief that 
revelation is the sole source of religious truth. The 
common ground is the emancipation of religious 
language from any connection with science or 
rationality, hence agreement on the autonomy of 
basic language systems. The role of philosophy is 
neutral, to analyze and clarify the basic language- 
systems to keep them from interfering with each 
other, but not to bring an orderly combination 
out of them. Reconciliation is metaphsyics, and 
metaphysics is a game which cannot be played. 
Religion, ethics, science are all autonomous and 
valid realms, to be protected from mutually 
interfering with one another. 

Religiously this position is similar to that taken 
by the early Reformers except that the reformers 
merely separated knowledge of God which man has 
from nature from saving knowledge which he obtains 
by revelation, while the new breed of fideists claims 
that man acquires no knowledge of God whatsoever 
through sense experience and the orderly reflection 
thereon. In the realms of empirical fact man draws 
an absolute blank when he tries even to think of 
God, let alone when he tries to show that there is 
one. Both religion in its claims to revealed truth, 
and science in its claims that the empirical world 
scientifically understood has no room for the 
hypothesis that there is a God, are to be accepted. 

The fideistic claim is a repudiation not only of 
the efforts of philosophers to ground religious 
claims by reason, but also of traditional religious 
appeals to miracles, divine actions and the like as 
evidence for the truth of religion. The ties were 
broken not only with the classical proofs for God’s 
existence but with all attempts to use God as an 
explanatory hypothesis for nature and history as a 
whole or for particular events or chains of events 
occurring in nature or history. Religion appeals 
solely to religious authority, or at least will come 
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to do so when the theologians are led out of the 
fly-bottle by proper philosophical analysis. 

In presenting Wittgensteinian fideism my goal 
is not to show that it is incoherent, for this is not in 
question—it could be played—but to show that 
it fails to account for how religious belief-systems 
actually work. Theology has not been and is not 
now practiced in the manner described. 

Religious assertions, Alasdair MacIntyre claims, 
are not hypotheses. To say that they are hypotheses 
would be to clash with the way they traditionally 
are held by believers, he claims. The system of 
religious belief rests upon authority. “The only 
apologia for a religion is to describe its content in 
detail: and then either a man will find himself 
brought to say ‘My Lord and my God’ or he will 
not.” It is “tis” or “taint.” Elsewhere he says, “to 
ask for reasons or a justification of religious belief 
is not to have understood what religious belief is” 
(p. 208). 

What is true of religion is true also of science and 
morals. “Of science and morals it can also be said 
that one can justify particular theories or prescrip- 
tions, but that one cannot justify science as a whole 
in non-scientific, or morals as a whole in non-moral 
terms. Every field is defined by reference to certain 
ultimate criteria” (p. 202). In religion that criterion 
is authority. 

It is pointed out by MacIntyre that he does not 
mean to say that religion does not say things about 
the world, merely that what religion says cannot be 
justified by means of appeals to evidence or argu- 
ments drawn from the ordinary world. Of state- 
ments about God’s love he says, “We do not offer 
evidence for these statements, we offer authority 
for them. We point to the state of the world as 
illustrative of doctrine, but never as evidence for 
it? (p. 201). “Our ground for saying it is that we 
have the authority of Jesus Christ for saying it: our 
ground for accepting what he says is what the 
apostles say about him; our ground for accepting 
the apostles? Here the argument ends or becomes 
circular; we either find an ultimate criterion of 
religious authority, or we refer to the content of 
what authority says” (p. 200). 

But is it really the case that religious believers 
typically refer questions about religious belief to 
Jesus Christ as authority ? Sometimes believers may 
say that they believe what they do because Jesus 
said so, but the statement bears inspection—do 


t Kai Nielsen, “Wittgensteinian Fideism,” Philosophy, vol. 42 (1967), pp. 191—209. 
ë Alasdair Macintyre, “The Logical Status of Religious Beliefs,” Metaphysical Beliefs (London, 1957), p. 205. 
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believers claim to trust Jesus as authority simply 
on the basis of his claims to embody authority or is 
it that they think that they have good reasons to 
think that his claims are valid? In other words, is 
belief in the authority of Jesus itself believed to be 
justified in terms of some other criterion? Official 
religion, at least, holds that belief in Jesus can itself 
be justified in terms of proofs and evidences. This is 
true of both Catholic and Protestant thought, 
except for fideists. 

If MacIntyre’s theory were true we should expect 
not only that religious believers should never 
attempt to justify their belief that Jesus Christ is the 
authority who should be accepted, but also that 
the content of religious belief would never be 
modified unless the words of the authority plainly 
support such a modification. 

In point of fact, however, religious believers, 
including those believers who were historically 
closest to Jesus, do not justify the content of their 
beliefs just by appealing to authority but make 
attempts to prove that Jesus is divine, and, 
secondly, they have significantly modified their 
beliefs under the pressures of changing secular 
views in metaphysical age after age. The religious 
game is just not played in the way that MacIntyre 
leads us to expect. 

In this connection it is instructive that while the 
New Testament Gospels preserve records of what 
Jesus said, almost nowhere in the remainder of the 
New Testament is he quoted as authority for 
belief. Apparently the apostles who wrote the 
various letters to Churches did not use Jesus’ words 
as the basis for religious belief, but relied on the 
claim that certain events were signs of God’s 
activity. When John the Baptist’s disciples asked 
Jesus if he was the one to come, he told them to 
look at the signs—the lame walk, the deaf hear 
and so on. The early followers of Jesus told their 
hearers that God had raised Jesus from the dead 
and that for this reason they should believe in Jesus 
and be saved. The Catholic church has always 
claimed that its miraculous universality and its 
freedom from error on matters of faith and morals 
are evidence that it has supernatural backing. 
These rather typical religious claims are simply 
illustrations of the fact that religious believers 
have typically maintained that there is evidence 
which justifies accepting the belief-system. More- 
over, they have offered philosophical arguments in 
support of the religious world-view. 

The second thing to notice is that the content of 
religious belief is subject to changes that would be 
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unexpected on the fideistic theory. If MacIntyre 
were correct, religious assertions should never 
change unless new discoveries about Jesus’ 
teachings are made. 

Jesus apparently believed that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch and presumably believed that history 
had the kind of time span consistent with the more 
recently proposed 4004 BC chronology, but 
religious believers do not generally accept such 
things as factual assertions even though Jesus 
apparently believed them. MacIntyre claims that 
historical events can be believed on religious 
authority. He says that ‘certain past events zan be 
part of a religious belief, that is that they can be 
believed on authority” (p. 207) in speaking of the 
empty tomb. Because this is so, he say:, any 
newly discovered document claiming to es:ablish 
that the resurrection did not take place would be 
rejected as forgery. Why do not believers then 
accept all the things that Jesus said as factual-y true 
on the MacIntyre thesis? He gives no satisfactory 
account for how the believer selects which facts to 
believe, and he cannot do so without violating his 
fideistic thesis. 

Religious claims and scientific claims seem to 
conflict at times, but the fideistic theory seems not 
to permit using an answer from the religious realm 
to settle a science question or vice versa. Does this 
mean that religions should make no statements 
about scientific fact questions? No, MacIntyre says 
that certain fact statements are to be believed on 
religious authority, and this is consistent with his 
fideistic thesis that science and religion have auton- 
omy. Should the outcome of apparent confict be 
that a person should accept conflicting answers, 
one from science and one from religion? Religious 
authority says that the earth is young, while 
science says it is old? Should we alternate days or 
should one answer be believed in church ard the 
other in school? If neither science not theology can 
criticize the other it seems logical to say that both 
should stand in their proper spheres. 

The trouble with the MacIntyre thesis i is that 
religious believers do try to bring coherencz into 
their whole system of beliefs, religious, moral and 
scientific. They do not believe on religious autaority 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, or that creation 
took place 6000 years ago, no matter what religious 
figure says these things, even if they believe that 
the person who said them is divine. They search 
for coherence as though they thought that tkere is 
an overarching system of thought which may 
begin with religious teachings but which must be 
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developed and tested in terms of its applicability 
to the whole of human experience. They believe 
that the games must not only be internally con- 
sistent but must be played consistently with each 
other, a belief no Wittgensteinian fideist can justify. 

In elaboration of this point I shall discuss some 
passages written by D. Z. Phillips. While affirming 
also that each language is subject to its own criteria, 
Phillips is forced also to admit that religious 
language is subject to correction by other criteria, 
apparently. This seems to be the import of the 
following statements: “I have argued that religious 
reactions to various situations cannot be assessed 
according to some external criteria of adequacy. 
On thé other hand, the connections between 
religious beliefs and such situations must not be 
fantastic. This in no way contradicts the earlier 
arguments, since whether the connections are 
fantastic is decided by criteria which are not in 
dispute.” Also, “When what is said by religious 
believers does violate the facts or distort our appre- 
hension of situations, no appeal to the fact that 
what is said is said in the name of religion can 
_ justify or excuse the violation or distortion” (pp. 

98-99). He, like MacIntyre, believes that religious 
beliefs often concern the world, his claim is merely 
that they are not justified by appeals to the facts 
of the world. 

It is natural to ask whether the foregoing 
passages maintain this distinction. If religion 
claims things which are fantastic, how can one 
reject these things on the grounds that they 
constitute a violation or distortion of the facts 
without by that very act of rejection.showing that 
an alien criterion has been used to judge religious 
claims? Suppose, to cite an example from Phillips, 
that a boxer crosses himself before; entering the 
ring because he thinks that this will protect him 
from harm. He is committing a blunder, according 
to Phillips, because he is violating well established 
views of causality. “We can say that the people 
involved are reasoning wrongly, meaning by this 
that they contradict what we already know.- The 
activities are brought under a system where theory, 
repeatability, explanatory force, etc., are important 
features, and they are shown to be wanting, shown 
to be blunders” (p. r02). But for Phillips to say 
this is to impose an alien theory of causality. It is 
characteristic ‘of some religious belief-systems to 
claim that in fact there is divine intervention in 
events. Moses expected God to do certain things 


when he held out the rod, and Elijah expected fire 
from heaven to consume his sacrifice. To claim 
that God does things in nature and history is to 
make a religious claim, it is part of the religious 
way of viewing life. 

The problem is that while Phillips in these 
passages is reporting a fact, that religious claims 
about divine causality and scientific claims which 
supply natural causes for these same events are 
conflicting explanations, his thesis about the 
independence of languages cannot account for. this 
fact. Many religious believers have demythologized 
claims about divine activity because they do not 
believe that such events happen, they believe 
instead. that events are caused by natural forces or 
by human agency because they have come to accept 
a scientific view of the universe instead of that 
part of the religious view they once held. But 
unless one wants to claim that the disappearance 
of belief in the miraculous is based on religious 
reasons (and an argument of this sort could be 
developed, however Phillips does not develop it as 
far as I can see), to reject the belief that crossing 
oneself protects one from harm is to subject 
religious beliefs to an alien criterion. 

In short, Phillip’s concession to the elimination 
of the fantastic is a partial abandonment of 
Wittgensteinian fideism. It looks rather more like 
the kind of theory which results when one practices, 
as I would, the once-honored activity of attempting 
to harmonize what we say about the world in our 
various languages by building comprehensive 
philosophical systems. 

It has been my contention that two features of 
the way religious language develops supports this 
latter way of structuring the problem and deny the 
adequacy of Wittgensteinian fideism as a model for 
analyzing religious language. In the first place, 
religious believers have always presented what they 
take to be evidence in support of their views. They 
argue from extraordinary events, unusual persons, 
historical movements, patterns of design, and they 
offer explanatory hypotheses for religious experi- 
ence and of moral demands. Secondly, religious 
views have varied relative to changes in scientific 
and metaphysical frameworks for interpreting 
ordinary events. For these two reasons it cannot be 
successfully maintained either that religions do 
not seek justification for their claims to truth or that 
religious beliefs are subject only to religious 
criteria for truth. 


‘D. Z. Phillips, Faith end Philosophical Inquiry (New York, 1971), p. 98. 
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To put it differently, Phillips is right in maintain- 
ing the thesis that religious belief-systems cannot be 
justified by “alien” criteria. The truth of a religious 
belief-system is shown by religious experience and 
by no other type of appeal (assuming that a 
coherent metaphysics can be developed). This does 
not mean, however, that all the parts of the 
religious belief-system are justified only in terms of 
an appeal to religious experience or religious 
authority. Religious beliefs are justified also by the 
realities believers see, not just by the way they are 
told to see things by their religious community 
and in their religious language. They are heavily 
influenced by science in how they see the religious 
world, and the particular modifications in tradi- 
tional belief that Phillips himself acknowledges are 
evidence of this. 

Phillips rejects the efficacy of petitionary 
prayer, the belief that life goes on beyond death, 
the belief that God intervenes in the world, the 
idea that the last Judgment is an event, and the 
belief that all evil will be made right some day, in 
all these respects providing clear evidence of the 
intrusion of science upon his religion. Nielsen is 
right in noting that what Phillips advocates is “a 
radically reconstructed Christianity masquerading 
as a neutral conceptual analysis of Christian 
discourse.”? He is wrong, however, in finding 
anything inherently contradictory in fideism. 

Nothing I have said or could say would refute 
the possibility of being a consistent fideist. What I 
have tried to show is that fideism is atypical of 
believers, and that it is not followed by either of the 
fideists selected for examination. Fideism could be 
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played, however. A fideist could say of every 
belief that he has, “this was revealed to me.” He 
could reject scientific regularity claiming that God 
is the cause of every event, that every event has 
a particular reason and that it occurs to serve that 
particular purpose. He could say that the eight ball 
will go in the side pocket if God sends it there, 
regardless of the skill of the pool-shooter. This kind 
of outlook would result if every belief were derived 
from authority. It is plain that this is not the 
system expounded by either MacIntyre or Phillips, 
but it could be defended consistently. 

The proper conclusion to draw is, I think, that if 
religious belief-systems are to be defended it must 
be in terms of the same old warfare between 
science and theology that has been waged through 
recent centuries. Religious belief systems must be 
defended through the development of a compre- 
hensive metaphysical theory grounded in religious 
experience, which theory is not only adequate to all 
the known facts but is claimed to be superior to the 
view of reality based on acceptance of the verifica- 
tion principle that Nielsen supports. It may have 
taken fifty years to establish that the attempts to 
dissolve metaphysics associated with Wittgenstein 
(in both early and later stages) and with Karl 
Barth rest upon a mistaken account of how 
religious and other language systems function, but 
there are signs of growing recognition that the 
battle has returned to the fields of yore. It is 
somewhat comforting to know that those philo- 
sophers who have argued the pros and cons of 
religious belief were, after all, really arguing about 
something after all 
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VI. ON PRACTICE 
JOSE FERRATER-MORA 


ie is not unreasonable to assume that a theory 

and, in general, any cognitive undertaking does 
not shape up and develop entirely by itself, in 
complete independence of strictly non-cognitive 
contexts, such as systems of beliefs, ideologies, 
world views, and even the conditions—historical, 
social, economic, national, etc.—out of which the 
contexts arise. In this sense, theories are heterono- 
mous.! Yet they do not seem to be completely 
heteronomous in so far as a certain degree of 
what can be called “internal evolution” can be 
detected in the formation and development of 
theories. The degree of this internal evolution, 
which makes a theory at least relatively autono- 
mous, varies according to the type of theory 
considered. Thus, in the formal sciences—probably 
because they are not stricto sensu cognitive—the 
degree of autonomy is maximum, and, as some 
would say, complete, although contexts may occur, 
as with the natural sciences, that often mold the 
ways in which the formal sciences develop. There is 
less autonomy in the natural sciences than in the 
formal sciences. In the social sciences and, for 
somewhat different reasons, in philosophy, the 
degree of autonomy is considerably reduced, and, 
according tó some authors, practically non- 
existent. In any case, however, one can admit that 
there is some autonomy, and in particular, what 
we may call “formative autonomy.” 

It may, and often has been argued, that heter- 
onomy only concerns the formation and develop- 
ment of theories, namely, the concrete ways in 
which knowledge is produced; heteronomy there- 
fore, pertains to what is usually called “the context 
of discovery.” Such a context can oscilate between 
a “minimal context”—conceptual frameworks, 
assumptions not too far removed from, or too alien 
to, the theories—and a “maximum context.” The 


latter does not necessarily include “everything,” 
for otherwise interminable descriptions cf any 
“process of discovery’? would ensue. It may 
include, however, such contexts as ideclogies, 
world views, etc., on the one hand, and political 
and social institutions, economic structures, etc., 
on the other hand. It is then contended that no 
matter how much these contexts may clarify the 
discovery of a theory, they will say little, or ncthing, 
about whether or not the theory—or the thesis, 
or the hypothesis—at stake is acceptable, or valid, 
etc. The latter point seems to be within the juris- 
diction of the so-called “context of justificaticn” or, 
as I will also call it, “context of validation,” where 
factors contributing to the formation and develop- 
ment of a theory or, in general, of knowledze are 
not normally taken into account unless they are a 
part of the methodological procedures. Accorcingly, 
it is affirmed that even if knowledge were borma- 
tively heteronomous, it would still be autonomous 
“validatively.” 

Neat distinctions are like well focused pictures: 
their degree of “definition” is high. Hence they are 
eminently persuasive, for we can always appeal to 
them when the images begin to get blurrec. The 
question is whether the price paid for a neat picture 
is too high. i 

At the present stage, it does not seem to De too 
high. The distinction between the context of dis- 
covery and the context of justification (or valida- 
tion) serves to warn us against perfectly unneces- 
sary confusions, worth no price at all. Furthermore, 
as Wesley C. Salmon has emphasized, it is possible 
to maintain the distinction between the two 
contexts without assuming that they exclude each 
other. The same “factor” can thus be pertinent 
both psychologically—and, I assume, also socio- 
logically—and logically to a given theory or 


1 Extratheoretical contexts’ may impinge on theories in many different ways. To begin with, a distinction can bs made 
between formation and development, which are diachronical, and structure, which is synchronical. Furthermore, whereas 
formation and development can be accounted for genetically, such is not necessarily the case with structure. Secondly, X may 
impinge upon T in various ways: it can be the (direct, indirect, concomitant) cause of T or the frame within which we are 
supposed to understand T. In the latter case we may call X a “context”, C. Still, C can be a context of J in so far as tae con- 
ceptual framework of C includes the conceptual framework of T, or in so far as appeal to C, or to parts of C, may allow us to 
understand T, or parts of T, etc. Needless to say, notions such as “conceptual framework”, “understand”, are in aced of 
clarification. I hope that the “context”? within which these pages are written is reasonably clear. 
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hypothesis. A factor common to both contexts does 
not obliterate the distinction proposed since it 
functions within each context in its own way. If 
such is the case, the price to be paid for the 
distinction between the context of discovery and 
the context of justification is quite a bargain. 

Furthermore, if this were not enough, the distinc- 
tion in question avoids the pitfalls of piling every- 
thing in a kind of conceptual heap. Such heaps 
emerge as soon as we try to relate a theory to 
rather “distant” contexts, as is the case with social 
and political ideologies, not to mention the concrete 
conditions from which these ideologies are 
supposed to emanate, whether reflectively or 
reactively. Let us call any theory ‘T’, and any 
context of the kind alluded to ‘C’. It is only reason- 
able to contend that even if C were the cause of T, 
C could not explain T other than genetically, and 
C would not logically imply T. T is not derivable, 
in any sense of the word, from C, and in this 
respect. T' is autonomous with respect to C. If T 
could be derived from C, then it could be shown 
that it is so derivable. If, for example, it is held that 
a political ideology, 7, forms the context for the 
justification, or validation, of T, or of the state- 
ments in T, then these statements should be 
derived from J. If they are so derived, then the 
justification or validation, and not only the real 
production, of T by J will be in perfect order. 

To the best of my knowledge, at present, those 
derivations which have been made were either 
unsatisfactory, or they have failed to distinguish 
between the contents of T and the contents of J— 
sometimes J is even a rationalization or a specifica- 
tion of I. Even in such a case, however, it is 
doubtful that non-genetical derivations—to say 
nothing of logical ones—have been performed. 
We may trace in T a number of evaluations, 
prescriptions or orientations which originated in J, 
and we still wonder to what extent any of them 
helps to validate T. 

Now, the distinction between the context of 
discovery and the context of justification works 
adequately only within the rather restricted 
conditions for which it was devised, namely, 
conditions in which derivability, as a tool for 
logical and methodological reconstruction, is of 
paramount importance. This, however, pre- 
supposes a cerfain notion of “theory,” which is by 
no means mandatory. Other theories concerning 
“theories,” and, in general, concerning “‘know- 
ledge” may enter this competition in the two areas 
which I am now hurriedly exploring: the philo- 
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sophy of science (as well as the philosophy of 
philosophy) and the sociology of knowledge. One 
of these “non-orthodox” theories I am quite 
willing to defend. 

My defense ought not to be understood as a 
suggestion that one go to the other extreme, like 
those who have rejected the distinction between 
the context of discovery and the context of valida- 
tion. Such a rejection was possible only because one 
of the contexts was eliminated and the latter, in 
turn, happened when attention paid to the relations 
between the propositional structure of a science.and 
its extrascientific contexts led to the conclusion that 
this structure is theoretically justifiable—and not 
only genetically describable or explainable—by 
dint of certain empirical conditions, particularly 
psychological, social.and “institutional.” Thus, 
justificationist absolutism has been replaced by 
psychologistic or sociologistic absolutism, and I 
sometimes wonder which one is the better, or the 
worse, of the two. 

My plans are easier to announce than to fulfil, 
but I will try against all odds. 

Let us consider, to begin with, what type of 
relations other than derivability or causal produc- 
tion, can be established between a theory, T, 
which tries to be “objective,” and thus “autono- 
mously” justifiable, and a context, C. Since not 
all theories, and certainly not all contexts are of the 
same kind, it is likely that even if a new given 
relation is discovered, it will function quite differ- 
ently according to the kinds of T°s and C’s con- 
sidered. I shall leave these annoying details to 
non-philosophers, 

It is sometimes held that C is a part of the valida- 
tion, or justification, of T'in so far asit is a necessary, 
but not a sufficient, condition of T. This view 
seems acceptable to me, but trivial. If, for example, 
a social ideology is the necessary, but not the 
sufficient, condition for a scientific theory, then 
the ideology will be part of the discovery, formation 
and development of the theory, but it will neither 
help nor hinder the validation of the theory. 

My plan is a strategy, and it is carried on in two 
tactical steps, which could be called “maneuvers.” 
The first maneuver consists in starting with what I 
have called “theory,” in order to try to relate it, 
intelligibly, or rationally, to as many contexts as 
possible. The second maneuver starts with some 
context in order to see how theories can be brought 
to bear on it. 


First maneuver. A viewpoint on “theory” somewhat 
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different from, although not necessarily incompat- 
ible with, the one ordinarily associated with the 
distinction between the context of discovery and 
the context of justification (or, again, validation) 
can try to trace in the theory some elements which, 
to begin with, may be not too far removed from 
the theoretical structure. Among these elements are 
expectations of results which are not logical 
derivations of the theory—as, for example, the 
capacity to adapt the theory to situations which 
had not been previously considered; the possibility 
of modifying the theory changing (generally, 
enlarging, but sometimes restricting) the meanings 
of some of its terms, or the scope of some of its 
concepts; the introduction, or substantial modifica~ 
tion, of an observational language, or parts 
thereof. These “elements” are a function of 
contexts which operate as theoretical assumptions 
and which do not need to be removed from the 
` theory as if they were “only” empirical conditions 
of its production. The distinction (between the 
context of discovery and the context of justification) 
thesis does not eliminate altogether the afore 
mentioned elements, but tends to mistrust them. 
To be sure, it tends to consider an observational 
language as extra-theoretical. I am aware of the 
fact that it is not always easy to pin down the 
“elements” or “factors” just alluded to, and that 
when they can be pinned down, it still remains 
difficult to ascertain how they are related to the 
theory. The innumerable debates on the nature 
and function of the so-called “assumptions” or 
“pre-conceptions” show that this matter is far from 
being clear in the mind of everyone (they are not 
clear in my mind). Nevertheless, if there are some 
such assumptions or pre-conceptions, they function 
theoretically or, in any case, cognitively. When the 
latter are considered, a theory becomes richer, 
namely, it increases its cognitive content. Consider 
in this respect two quite different theories: the 
theory (principle, or law) of inertia, in its Galilean 
version, and the nominalistic theory (or doctrine) 
of Occam. The principle, or law, of inertia, as it is 
ordinarily formulated in basic Physics textbooks, 
‘does not seem to contain assumptions or pre- 
conceptions of any kind, unless we count among 
them stipulations of the “in ideal conditions of 
absence of friction...” type. It has been shown 
however, (by Hanson and Koyré among others), 
that the conceptual content of the principle is 
richer than its textbook formulation. Similarly, 
Occam’s nominalistic doctrine has theological 
pre-conceptions and yet this doctrine is not 


derived from them, since the same pre-conc2ptions 
could serve to outline a non-nominalistic -heory. 
These pre-conceptions, on the other hand, are not 
indifferent to the arguments pro and con Occam’s 
views. In point of fact, without these pre-con- 
ceptions, Occam’s doctrine would cease to be what 
it is, and the arguments adduced in its defense 
would probably change drastically. 

It should be pointed out that the assumpticns of a 
theory can become oppressive rather than Lberat- 
ing—or impoverishing rather than enriching. An 
increase in the cognitive content of a theory is not 
obtained by eliminating all assumptions, butrather 
by trying to find some others. It often happens that 
a change in the theory increases its cognitive 
content. 

Other elements or factors which it is reasonable 
to assume are a part of the structure of a theory 
contribute to its validation. Such elements include: 
the community of researchers; the consensus by 
virtue of which a theory is accepted, or re ected; 
and the possibility of communicating the content 
(meaning) of the theory and of its terms, 

I do not understand by “the community of 
researchers” a given group of human beings doing 
research. Although there must be such a zroup, 
concretely operating within given social and 
cultural conditions, what matters now are rather 
the rules which make such research acceptable or 
subject to intelligible discussion by the mem ers of 
the group. These rules are not only methodo- 
logical rules, but also, and perhaps above al, rules 
which circumscribe the content and scope of the 
research. Fundamentally, they are the series of 

and “‘maneuvers,” both positive and negative, 
which Lakatos has described as “scientific research 
programmes.” To some extent the methodotogy of 
such programmes coincides with what I have 
previously called “assumptions” or “pre-con- 
ceptions,” but the latter has a stronger pragmatic 
character than the former. This does not mean, 
however, that they must be rejected as not: being 
a part of the ensuing theories. Pragmatic reasons 
include important elements concerning the context 
of discovery. Such reasons are coincident rather 
than incompatible with validation. They might 
also be the locus where the two contexte—dis- 
covery and validation—meet. i 

Something similar can also be said of the two 
other “elements” or “factors” already mentioned, 
particularly the element of “consensus,” a zather 
ambiguous and even equivocal term since it 
includes the notion of disagreement. Unless we 
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admit a quasi-Platonic criterion of ideal objectivity 
which allows us to decide whether or not a given 
theory is acceptable or the arguments adduced in 
its favor are plausible, or whether a given observa- 
tional language is adequate or inadequate; or 
unless we subscribe to some notion of ‘irresistible 
evidence,” we cannot help but conclude that what 
is called “objectivity” is, in the last resort, the same 
as what is inter-subjectively agreed to. This does 
not mean, of couse, that a consensus is reached by 
vote counting, or by tyrannical rule, or by more 
or less “authoritarian” and “authoritative” influ- 
ences—even if this is just what sometimes happens. 
No matter how much one argues, reasons, com- 
putes, or appeals to empirical data formulated in 
an observational language—which, by the way, 
may itself be the subject of some “consensus”— 
what in the last resort makes a proposition accept- 
able or not acceptable is the consensus, or agree- 
ment, that it is, indeed, acceptable or not. This 
consensus functions within the rules laid down, 
implicitly or explicitly, by the community of 
researchers by virtue of habits engendered by a 
multitude of common experiences. The consensus is 
tied up to the possibilities of communication and, 
therefore, to some “linguistic” context. The latter 
must be understood in a rather wide sense, as 
covering all the possible criteria of rationality. 
Thus, the “linguistic context” which is associated 
with “elements” still wider in scope than those 
mentioned up to the present, will stretch the con- 
text of validation to its limits—something J am sure 
some Will consider frankly intolerable. 

We must now consider what has been named 
“world views,” an expression whose meaning is so 
nebulous as to suggest that we might be wise in 
dispensing with it. I believe, however, that we can 


utilize it by considering it as a basic and very large . 


frame of beliefs and evaluations. On the one hand, 
a world view provides orientations for the under- 
standing of, and action on the world (generally, 
selecting some assumedly fundamental features or 
elements), and, on the other hand, and concomit- 
antly, it helps us to perform intellectual, or practical, 
decisions when diverse and perhaps conflicting 
interpretations or norms are presented. 

Now, although both function in similar ways, a 
world view must not be confused with an ideology. 
The latter is usually confined to beliefs and evalua- 
tions concerning the political and social environ- 
ment. For “preferential reasons” I will con- 
centrate on the so-called “ideologies,” regardless 
of whether they are of a “conformist” or of a 
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“nonconformist” type; namely, whether they are, 
in Mannheim’s vocabulary, “ideologies,” reflecting 
a social system more or less faithfully, or “utopias,” 
reacting to a social situation by proposing a new 
ideology. In both cases, ideologies are linked to 
social conditions, without which they would have 
little, or no, sense. For this reason, it is sometimes 
said that if a theory is socially conditioned, and if 
this condition is a part of the context of validation, 
then the theory will have to be validated within 
the scope of such conditions. 

Now, I believe that this has to be taken cau- 
tiously. Not even those who most staunchly defend 
theories as a function of social conditions would, 
in their sanest moments, dare to say that these very 
conditions validate, or fail to validate, the theory. 
This is true even if we take “validate” in an 
ample sense, rather than equating it with “logically 
derive.” For example, an appeal to social condi- 
tions cannot validate or invalidate an optical 
theory even if the latter has emerged within given 
social conditions—for the latter could give origin 
to several optical theories. Thus the notion of 
“social condition” really expresses a condition 
rather than a cause. 

It is quite another question to ask whether an 
“ideology” can, or cannot play a part in the 
procedures which validate a theory. I am thereby 
raising the problem of whether there is any relation, 
not strictly genetical in character, between what 
we may call “ideological conceptualization” and 
“theoretical conceptualization” proper. 

It can be claimed that an answer to the above 
question depends upon what kind of theory we 
have in mind, since, as I already pointed out, it is 
customary, and indeed correct, to maintain that 
there is a closer relation between ideologies and 
social theories than there is between ideologies and 
theories in the natural sciences, where the relation 
becomes quite problematic. Now, unless we wish to 
admit that there is an essential rather than a 
gradual difference between various types of 
sciences, it will be mandatory to answer the ques- 
tion unequivocally, so that what is asserted applies 
to all kinds of theories, no matter how different 
they are among themselves. 

My opinion is that the notion of justification, or 
validation, can be expanded from a strictly 
methodological and “reconstructionist” area to a 
much wider area, where validation does not follow 
the theory once it is constituted, but rather actual 
constitution of the theory and its validation over- 
lap. Thus, classical preformist theories in genetics 
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adduced facts which validated the theory, but 
at the same time the possibilities of validation— 
including, among other things, the selection of an 
observational language—were not alien to the 
ways in which the theory was formulated. In 
present day genetics a theory has been developed 
according to which the nucleus of each cell in an 
organism possesses all the necessary information to 
_ reproduce the entire organism. If many cells prove 
incapable of such reproduction, it is only because 
the nuclei are programmed for the performance of 
specialized functions. The theory alluded to is 
largely based upon research on the composition 
of chemical substances which transmit, and select, 
information through molecules of ribo-nucleid acid. 
Thus we can say that the results of this research 
not only serve to confirm the theory, but at the 
same time condition its structure as well as its 
development. 

It may be claimed that the orthodox notion of 
validation, understood as the logical and methodo- 
logical reconstruction of a theory, takes into 
account confirmability, as well as its degrees. But 
what it does not take into account is the fact that the 
very structure of the theory—not only its actual 
development as a process of “discovery’—is 
molded by the possibilities of validation. Above 
all, it does not take into account that validation can 
also include a research programme which serves as 
a framework for the formulation of given types of 
theories. The steps taken to constitute and develop 
the programme are parallel to the phases of theoret- 
ical construction, and since these steps include 
procedures of validation, without which they would 
be mere gropings in the dark, it is reasonable to 
conclude that at least part-of the so-called “valida- 
tion” is not alien to the steps taken to constitute and 
develop the programme. Therefore, validation 
cannot be viewed as a mere logical and methodo- 
logical reconstruction. 

Some readers may say that the notion of “‘valida~ 
tion” is so tenuous that it scarcely deserves the 
name any longer. I agree, but this was precisely 
one of the aims in my strategic-tactical maneuver: 
I am trying to suggest that such a notion can be 
expanded to the extent that when it reaches 
certain limits we are no longer certain of whether 
we are dealing with validation or with discovery. 
They may be two sides of the same coin. In order to 
lessen the intellectual shock which this invitation 
to conceptual indeterminacy might produce, 
semantic stipulation can be laid down which will 
appease hard-boiled methodologists. I suspect, 
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however, that it would be best to consider partic- 
ular cases and ascertain whether, and tc what 
extent, the notion of validation can be expanded 
without losing its meaning. 

Now, to what extent can an ideology be part of 
the validation of a theory? I will offer some 
suggestions which I hope are not entirely foclish. 

An ideology can be considered as an expression 
of “human practice,” and specifically of what 
Jürgen Habermas has called “‘interests,” Cefined 
as basic orientations rooted in the conditioms that 
make reproduction and self-constitution of the 
human species possible. In any case, practice 
provides certain orientations and establishes certain 
aims for the development of scientific research 
programmes and, in general, of knowledge. These 
orientations and aims contribute to the validation 
of the theories developed in the program in so far 
as they single out, or select, the elements to which 
procedures of validation apply. In this sense—but 
in this sense only—it can be said that “practice” 
orients theory, and plays a part in establishing the 
criteria for the validation of the theory. 

Once this is acknowledged, however, it nrust be 
pointed out that the procedures used in validating 
theories cannot be derived even indirectly, from 
“practice” and from ideologies. Firstly, as I sur- 
mised a while ago, parts of theories develop 
“autonomously,” and the more they do s3, the 
more they are validated “autonomously,” that is to 
say, “theoretically,” or “scientifically,” anc non- 
“ideologically.” Secondly, even in areas where 
ideological orientation is strongest, as in social 
theories, and possibly in some philosophical 
theories, the criteria of validation, albeit more 
ample and flexible than those proposed by “tradi- 
tional” and “orthodox” methodologists, cannot be 
extended indefinitely. Within the frame >f an 
ideology a certain number of criteria, such as 
explanation, prediction, intelligibility, richness of 
content, practical applicability, etc.; can b2 laid 
down, and in this sense the ideology contributes to 
what we may understand as “validation.” The 
ways in which these criteria function are “ideo- 
logical,” rather than “‘pragmatical,” in so far as 
they are steps, no matter how tentative and 
rectifiable, which can always be justified within 
the framework of fulfilling the aims puzsued. 
Although it might be claimed that the idea of a 
“pragmatic function” is, at bottom, “ideological,” 
it is so only to the extent that it becomes a cricerion 
which may or may not work according to whether, 
and how, it is applied. 
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Second maneuver. Let us now consider the question 
from the other side. 

I think that we can start from the following 
situation: theories and, in general, knowledge— 
but also systems of norms—are products of 
activities performed by human beings who live in 
communities and societies, and are conditioned by 
physical and biological factors—including the 
activity of adapting to, transforming, or “‘respect- 
ing” the world—and by economic relations of 
production, social structures, political institutions, 
national, tribal and racial forms of life, techniques, 
rites, customs, etc. All of these are “‘realities”—or 
“real situations’’—as well as results of reactions to 
realities, and reactions to these reactions. Within 
these “realities” we find systems of norms and 
forms of life, ideologies, world views, etc., which, as 
pointed out earlier, reflect the aforementioned 
realities or express a state of rebellion against them. 

It can easily be seen how difficult it is to distin- 
guish between what “reality” is and what “activity” 
is; some of the factors, elements or conditions just 
mentioned fall under both categories. It is common 
to call “realities” a set of given situations, and to 
call “activities” what men do, or plan to do, in 
order to confront these situations, including the 
decision not to confront them at all. It is more 
confusing to make a distinction of this sort than not 
to make one at all; in some sense, everything I have 
been talking about are “‘activities,” even if they are 
called, redundantly, “real activities.” Among them 
are theories of all kinds, both scientific and 
philosophical, and, in general, cognitive acts, or 
“knowledge.” 

From this point of view, both knowledge and 
theory can be characterized as an “activity.” If we 
summarize all the activities alluded to earlier under 
the ambiguous but handy name of “‘practice,” we 
shall be able to assert that theory, as a theoretical 
activity, is practice. In any case, knowledge is not a 
reflection of a transcendent, nor even of a trans- 
cendental world; it is not what may ensue from a 
purely “contemplative” and supposedly dis- 
interested life, nor is it alien to the concrete 
conflicts and problems which human beings 
confront throughout their existence in this one and 
only world. There is no need for asserting that there 
is an impassable gap between theory and practice; 
indeed, if attention is paid to what may loosely be 
called “propulsing force,” the “primacy of 
practice,” specifically of “social practice,” seems 
almost inevitable. Thus we must acknowledge the 
paramount importance of ideologies in so far as they 
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express, conservatively, revolutionarily, or sceptic- 
ally, the conditions of practice. 

Does all this mean that nothing can any longer 
be called “theory” ? Such a claim would go too far, 
for we might then take refuge in the “night where 
all cats are black” fallacy. The idea of a close 
relation between theory and practice emphasizes 
only that there are not two completely separated 
human worlds: the “contemplative” and the 
“active.” If we persist in using the expression “two- 
worlds”, we had better extend the two worlds over 
some kind of continuum; one of whose extremes we 
call “theory’’—or knowledge, or science, or what- 
ever—and the other “practice.” The suggested 
primacy of practice within this continuum indi- 
cates only that it is the locus where cognitive 
activities (among others) take place. None of this 
means that in order to validate a theory we must 
directly appeal to practice, or to some ideology, 
whether conformist or revolutionary, developed 
within the context of practice. We should rather 
appeal to a series of techniques—logical, epistem- 
ological, and, in general, rational—which have 
probably originated in practice, or even within the 
context of ideologies emerging from practice, but 
which have developed throughout history in a 
process of trial and error. Some of these techniques 
may, indeed, be chosen “‘for ideological reasons,” 
and in this sense their adoption may be considered 
as a step towards the validation of theories, but the 
adoption of a technique of validation is not to be 
confused with validation procedures. 

From this viewpoint, therefore, the validation of 
theories is not completely independent from 
“practice,” but this does not mean that practice, 
or the “ensuing” ideologies, mechanically produce 
any techniques of validation. Furthermore, once 
the practical or theoretico-practical ends are 
established, the use of these techniques develop, or 
tend to develop, autonomously. Thus, one can 
choose a logical system in order to perform 
inferences, but the inferences performed are logical, 
not “practical,” and still less “ideological.” 
Because “interests” emerge within the context of 
practice and are often made explicit by ideology, 
one can, for example, postulate the need to 
formulate predictive statements. Prediction 
expresses then an “ideological preference.” Yet, 
the rules of prediction are not ideological—they are 
rationally established rules. If the need to formulate 
predictive statements is denied, then no set of 
predictive rules serves any purpose. Thus, one may 
conclude that validation is not equivalent to 
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prediction. But once prediction is rejected, and 
some other way of validation is chosen—as 
happened, for instance, with “understanding,” in 
the sense of Verstehen—it will be necessary to find 
out what kind of rules of “understanding,” as 
Verstehen, function adequately. The rules themselves 
will not be ideological—no matter how “ideo- 
logically” one chooses a method of “understanding” 
as opposed to a method of “prediction.” 

Thanks to these admittedly subtle distinctions, it 
may then be possible—without subscribing to any 
set of eternal truths, or eternal rules—to maintain 
the independence of research programmes against 
any oppressive ideologies. After all, ideologies 
should submit themselves to criticism. Once their 
function as (positive or negative) rationalizations 
of practice is acknowledged, the question may be 
raised whether or not there are “preferential 
reasons” which make certain ideologies more 
appealing than others. Among the least appealing 
ideologies are those which are deceptively, or 
perhaps wickedly, claimed not to be ideologies at 
all. In ideological matters, however, the best policy 
is still honesty. 

To be sure, anything that is said about practice, 
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including the statement that practice has a primacy 
over theory, is part and parcel of some theory. A 
kind of circle, not dissimilar to the so-called 
“hermeneutic circle” seems here inevitable. Now, 
although I do not believe that this circle can be 
eliminated altogether its disturbing character can 
be made somewhat less annoying by noticing that 
the theory in question is not, strictly speaking, a 
scientific theory, but an “ideological theory,” and 
one that honestly acknowledges its ideological and, 
as it were, “preferential” character. 

Philosophy has been on the verge of dying a 
number of times, but each time she has surprised 
everyone, including those philosophers wko de- 
clared her defunct, by producing yet amother 
“tentacle” in her octopus-like structure. Cne of 
the tentacles of philosophy stretches out towards 
science to the point that there is a certain -ather 
welcome continuity between philosophical theory 
and scientific theory. Perhaps another tentacle 
stretches towards ideology. Whether ideology and 
science can get together, at least to discuss their 
respective aims, through philosophy, is an open 
question which is philosophically worthwhile to 
pursue further. 
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VII. THE NON-SENSUOUS EPISTEMIC ACCOUNT 
OF PERCEPTION 
J. B. MAUND 


A COORDING to one important philosophical 

tradition, an essential component of having a 
perceptual experience is the sensing of some kind of 
sensory item or sense-impression (variously inter- 
preted as sensing a sensory particular, a sensum, 
sensibilium, sense-datum or as the having of a sensa- 
tion sensory state or mode of sensing). Let us term 
such a view “the sense-impression account.” 

There is however an alternative account of 
perceptual experience, “the epistemic account,” 
whereby perceptual experience is nothing but the 
acquiring of appropriate beliefs about the object 
perceived, or nothing but the thinking that one is 
perceiving the appropriate object. Macbeth is said 
not to be sensing dagger-like sense-data but rather 
to acquire the (illusory) belief that he was seeing 
a dagger. “He thought he saw a dagger but of 
course he didn’t see one.” Similarly the drunk who 
sees “double” does not have two sets of sense-data, 
€.g., two sense-data corresponding to two candles, 
but instead thinks that he sees two candles. 

One of the few to carry out a detailed exposition! 
of the epistemic account is D. M. Armstrong, (To 
be accurate one should distinguish between 
sensuous and non-sensuous forms of epistemic 
accounts. My concern in this paper will be with 
the non-sensuous epistemic account although in 
referring to this account I shall use the briefer 
title “the epistemic account.”) According to 
Armstrong perception is the acquiring of true or 
false beliefs about states of one’s environment 
including one’s own body. Veridical perception is 
the acquiring of true beliefs and illusory and 
hallucinatory perception the acquiring of false 
beliefs. Armstrong qualifies his account however 
for there are illusions and hallucinations where one 
recognizes the situation for what it is and one is 
not taken in. In these situations the perceiver does 
not acquire false beliefs at all but instead is said 
to acquire potential beliefs, i.e., an event occurs 
in the. percipient which, but for the inhibitory 


nature of other beliefs, would be the acquiring of 
a false belief. In this manner Armstrong cla-ms to 
provide an account of those difficult situations of 
perceptual experience without belief, or at least 
without the right sort of belief. (G. Pitcher, who 
advocates another variant? of the epistemic account, 
uses a notion similar to “potential belief,” that of 
“suppressed-inclination-to-believe.”) 

The difficulty posed for the epistemic account 
arises in those cases in which a person Q has a 
perceptual experience, e.g., of something’s Icoking 
red to Q, but Q does not acquire any corresponding 
belief (or inclination-to-belief). In unusual lighting 
a ball may look red to me, even though I believe, 
indeed know, that it is white. 

To overcome this difficulty it is claimed that, 
while in such cases the person does not acquire a 
perceptual belief that there is something red at 
place u, Q does acquire what is called a potential 
belief, or a suppressed inclination to believe that 
there is something red at place u. It is then claimed 
that an account of perceptual experience does 
not need to postulate sense-impressions for such 
cases but can generalize the account of acquiring 
belief to include the acquiring of a potential belief 
or suppressed inclination to belief. 

But even if it is true that in such cases of ex- 
perience-without-belief, a person always has a 
potential belief or suppressed inclinaticn, I 
should argue that an account of what such poten- 
tial beliefs or suppressed inclinations are, applied 
to the specific case of perceptual experience, would 
depend on the prior admission of sense-impressions. 
But in any case I think it can be shown that even 
if every perceptual experience does invo-ve a 
perceptual belief (actual or potential), there are 
at least some features of some (and indeed very 
many) perceptual experiences which do not 
correspond to any appropriate perceptual belief, 
actual or potential. And nothing short of providing 
an account of all features of perceptual experience 


1 D, M. Armstrong, Perception and the Physical World (Boston, 1961); A Materialist Theory of the Mind (Boston, 1968). 


2 George Pitcher, A Theory of Perception (Princeton, 1971). 
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in terms of beliefs acquired, will do if the epistemic 
account is to be saved. 


I 


Very roughly the strategy of the upholders of the 
epistemic account is to present the difference 
between the epistemic account and sense-impression 
account in the following way: whereas the sense- 
impressionist will ascribe to a percipient’s sense- 
impressions on a given occasion a range of features 
F,, Gy, Hy, etc., i.e., person Q has a sense-impression 
of something red, triangular and moving in front 
of him, the epistemic theorist proposes that Q 
acquires a belief that there is something red, tri- 
angular and moving in front of him. Whereas the 
sense-impressionist distinguishes between 


(a) having an impression of something red and 
i in front of him 
and 
(b) being under the impression thai there is 
something red and triangular in front of 
him, 


the defender of the epistemic account rejects this 
distinction, claiming that (a) comes down to 
something very like (b). This way of putting the 
difference suggests that on the epistemic account 


(1) Q has a sense-impression that has features 
F, and G, cashes out as 
(2) Q acquires a belief that something is F, and 
ie 

My approach will be to argue that there are 
perceptual situations in which the alleged transla- 
tion won’t work; where we have a good reason to 
suppose that a sense-impression has at least some 
features H, that doesn’t carry over into any 
appropriate sentence about beliefs acquired by the 
` perceiver. And, to state it briefly, the proof of this 
rests on the claim that a given sense-impression 
with a range of features has parts each of which of 
course has a range of features, and the relation 
between part and whole of a sense-impression is 
such that it is not reflected (as it ought to be if the 
epistemic account were valid) in the relation 
between part and whole of the perceptual beliefs 
acquired. And the reason for this is that in general 
a perceptual belief acquired in perception is a 
belief that p, i.e., a belief that has propositional 
content (given by p); and the relevant part of a 
belief that p, must be some other belief (that q) 
whose propositional content g is part of, or is con- 
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tained in, the former propositional content p. In 
other words p must be a conjunction of g and some 
other proposition. For example, suppose Q has a 
sense-impression of two stars twinkling simultan- 
eously (perhaps the cloud cover is broken only 
momentarily in different regions of the sky). The 
propositional content p of the corresponding per- 
ceptual belief acquired will be something like: 


p = there are two stars there (place u) and there 
(place v) twinkling now. 


Now the sense-impression involved may be said 
to contain parts, i.e., to be of a star twinkling at 
place u and of a star twinkling at place v. But its 
containing parts such as these can be interpreted 
on the epistemic account as its involving the ac- 
quisition of a complex composite propositional 
belief p whose parts are other propositional 
beliefs, e.g., 


qı: there is a star twinkling now (t) at place u, 
and 
qa: there is a star twinkling now (#,) at place v. 


And it might just be plausible to interpret as the 
logical sum of q, and qg. But however plausible it 
is to so interpret in this example, there are other 
cases in which it is most implausible. The situations 
in which it appears to break down most dramati- 
cally are those cases in which a perceptual ex- 
perience, say a visual experience, is a composite ofa 
veridical and hallucinatory experience. 

To illustrate, take the case of the twinkling stars. 
There are two important features of such visual 
experiences of stars. First of all, they contain illu- 
sory elements since the events one sees appear to 
occur “now” (i.e., at the time of having the visual 
experience) whereas they are mostly past events. 
Secondly, when one sees stars one can often see a 
number of stars as part of a definite pattern of 
stars, e.g., as a cross, a circle or (more imaginative- 
ly) as a centaur. And often at least such patterns 
are instant “gestalt” figures—one sees a circle or 
triangle of stars. 

It seems clearly possible to imagine the following 
situation. A perceiver sees in a part of the sky a 
figure ‘8’ composed of star-like sources of light. 
In fact it turns out that most of the sources are 
physical stars (and the perception of them is partly 
illusory, i.e., with respect to the time element) 
while one is a hallucinatory star (maybe it is a 
certain sort of after-image, maybe it is drug- 
induced) and yet another is a veridically perceived 
source of light—the event seen which appears to 
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occur now does in fact occur now (e.g., it is a man- 
made satellite circling the earth). 

Now it seems to me that to handle such cases is 
a problem for any epistemic account that proposes 
to present a typical hallucinatory experience of 
Q as something like 


“Q’s thinking that (believing that etc.) such and 
such is before him” 


where there is in fact nothing there at all, and a 
typical illusory experience of Q, as 


“Q’s thinking that something (which in fact is 
F) is G” 


where G is incompatible with F, 

Now the visual experience of seeing a figure-8 
pattern of stars, the “whole” experience, is a com- 
posite experience with parts. Part of the experience 
is veridical—there are sources of light correspond- 
ing to most of the “seen stars”—part of the ex- 
perience is non-veridical, hallucinatory let us say. 
If we gave an epistemic analysis of the experience 
of seeing stars in a figure-8 pattern, we must say 
that the perceiver is acquiring a belief, a false 
belief, that in a certain region of the sky, that there 
is a number of stars forming a figure-8 pattern. 

In actual fact, let us suppose, there is an S- 
shaped pattern of stars in the region of the sky 
being considered (most of the rest of the sky is 
behind a cloud cover let us also assume). Let us 
also put aside the question of time-gap (we could 
equally as well have chosen another example in 
which we had an S-shaped pattern of objects 
close at hand, e.g., an S-shaped pattern of light 
bulbs on a tree). The percipient however, sees not 
an S-shaped pattern but an 8-shaped pattern of 
stars. Now we gain evidence, let us further suppose, 
that the person is hallucinating with respect to two 
stars, e.g., when the gaze is fixed on a piece of the 
sky covered by a dark cloud, he continues to “see’’ 
two stars, related to each other in such a way as to 
make it perfectly intelligible that when two actual 
stars were so related and placed in appropriate 
proximity of the S-shaped pattern of stars, one 
would see an 8-shaped pattern. 

It seems highly plausible that the percipient’s 
visual experience of an 8-shaped pattern of stars 
is a composite visual experience, part veridical 
(with respect to the S-shaped pattern) and part 
non-veridical (with respect to the two hallucinatory 
stars). The seeing of the 8-shaped pattern would 
seem to consist of two elements, the seeing of the 
S-shaped pattern and the seeing of the two stars. 


According to the epistemic account of perceptual 
experience, a veridical experience will be the 
acquiring of true beliefs about the (visual) environ-, 
ment, and non-veridical experience the acquiring 
of false beliefs. Now in our example, the perci- 
pient’s total experience, that of seeing an 8-shaped 
pattern of stars in region r, (let us say) will involve 
the false belief that there is an 8-shaped pattern 
of stars in that region; the belief is false since there 
is an S-shaped pattern. Of course the percipient 
does acquire some true beliefs in this situation, for 
he also believes that there are some stars in this 
region and there are some there. 

However the epistemic account cannot construe 
the “seeing of the 8-shaped pattern of stars” as 
part veridical and part non-veridical for that claim 
would entail two propositions: 


(1) That in seeing the 8-shaped patterns of stars 
in a certain region, the percipient was 
acquiring a (true) belief q, that there was 
an S-shaped pattern of stars in that region 
and a (false) belief q, that there are two 
other stars in close proximity 

and 

That the belief, p, acquired when the per- 
cipient sees an 8-shaped pattern of stars in 
region f; is a conjunction of beliefs q, and qa 
(and perhaps some other belief qs). 


(2) 


The epistemic account implies that these propo- 
sitions are true, given that the total experience of 
seeing the 8-shaped pattern is construed as having 
two parts, one veridical and the other non-veridical. 
If perceptual experience is nothing but the acquir- 
ing of beliefs, a part of an experience must be the 
acquiring of a belief, and to be a part of the whole, 
the whole must involve a belief that is a conjunc- 
tion of the belief acquired in the part, together with 
the beliefs acquired in the other parts. 

But each of these propositions (1) and (2) is 
patently false. It just isn’t the case that the per- 
cipient would acquire the beliefs q, and qẹ and 
even if he did, it just isn’t the case that belief p is a 
conjunction of g, and g, (either of these two alone 
or of these two with any other belief). 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me emphasize 
that I am not merely claiming that the perceiver 
doesn’t make explicit or conscious judgments, 
assertions or acts of assenting with ‘respect to the 
propositions g, and g, but, more strongly, that he 
does not acquire these beliefs. This emphatic 
statement is to allay the claim that one can acquire 
beliefs without making explicit intellectual or 


i 
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conscious judgments. And it just isn’t true that 
whenever a person sees in a region of the sky an 
8-shaped pattern of stars that person acquires two 
beliefs, that there is an S-shaped pattern of stars 
and that there are two other stars, so situated as 
to turn the S-shaped pattern to an 8-shaped pattern. 
For one thing it may not be evident to the per- 
cipient whether what turns the S-shape into an 
8-shape, is two extra stars or three extra stars. It 
might just be barely plausible then when a person 
acquires a belief that there is an 8-shaped pattern 
of stars in a region of the sky, he also acquires a 
belief that some of these stars form an S-shaped 
pattern, but it is certainly not the case that he 
acquires the belief that fwo extra stars are so 
placed as to make the ‘S’ into an ‘8’, nor even the 
belief that in the region of the sky there is an S- 
shaped pattern of stars and two other stars. Even if 
the perceiver does believe that some of the stars 
fall in an S-shaped pattern, he is unlikely to have 
any belief about the specific number of the other 
stars (whether two or three or four). 

Moreover the perceiver may see an 8-shaped 
pattern without believing that a sub-set of the 
stars form an S-shape for not all tokens of the “8- 
shape” have a part of the token that is S-shaped. 
And the percipient knowing this fact may, even in 
the situation in which the 8-token has as one of its 
parts an S-shaped object or set of objects, not 
acquire the belief that the 8-shaped pattern he is 
seeing does contain an S-shaped pattern as one 
of its parts. 

However the point could be made even more 
strongly. For we could choose a different example, 
one in which the 8-shaped pattern of stars (or 
lights) is composed of a veridical 2-shaped pattern 
of stars and several other hallucinatory stars. In 
this example the 8-shaped pattern is a slightly 
queer one, usually an 8-shaped pattern does not 
contain a 2-shaped pattern as one of its parts, but 
we all know of slightly queer tokens of numerals 
and alphabetical letters (or if some of us don’t, 
just consult some of the experts designing machines 
to read). Where it is well known that, in general, an 
instance of an 8-shaped pattern does not contain an 
instance of a 9-shaped pattern as one of its parts 


(in contrast to the fact that, in general, an instance 
of an 8-shaped pattern does contain an instance of an 
S-shaped pattern) then in those rare cases in which 
the 8-shaped instance does contain a 2-shaped 
instance as one of its parts, the perceiver is most 
unlikely to acquire the belief that the 8-shaped 
instance contains a 2-shaped instance. It is possible 
of course, but in general most unlikely. 


II 


To forestall the possible objection that these 
examples are merely the result of idle fancy, I 
propose to continue the discussion in terms of an 
actual psychological phenomenon. In experiments 
with children who form eidetic images R. N. 
Haber describes cases* in which a child is shown a 
picture of a ship sailing on waves beneath several 
low-flying birds and clouds. The child forms an 
eidetic image (a vivid image which the child 
continues to “see” after the picture is removed) 
of the picture which is then superimposed on a 
second picture, one of an apparently unstructured 
set of lines. As a result the child reports seeing a 
picture of a bearded man’s face. Because the origin- 
al picture and the apparently unstructured lines 
are so designed as to form a composite picture of a 
bearded man’s face, it appears to be a plausible 
explanation of the eidetic child’s “seeing the 
bearded man’s face” that he experiences an 
image that is a composite of two experiences, one 
veridical and the other non-veridical.4 

Because in this situation we are considering 
objects that are images or representations® of other 
objects, let us take the respective event-types (or 
object-types) represented by the images to be x, y, 
and z respectively and let us use the symbol 
“r(x)” for the description “a representation of 
event x” or “an x-representation.”? And let us 
furthermore distinguish different instances or 
tokens of the type “x-representation” by the sym- 
bols r,(x), Talx), ete. 

To explain the child’s having the belief (either 
the false or potential belief*) that a representation 
of an event of type z is in front of him at the time, 
it seems necessary to suppose that he is both “see- 


3 R, N. Haber, “Hidetic Images,” Scientific American, vol. 220 (1969), pp. 36-44. 


4 Haber, ibid., P. 44. 


5 Obviously for experimental purposes the use of pictures and drawings will make for greater ease, convenience and control 
for the experimenter. But evidence is cited by Haber (p. 43) that the children do form three-dimensional eidetic images so there 
is reason to believe that one could construct a corresponding composite visual experience with three-dimensional parts. 

* Tt is necessary to speak here of potential belief and not actual belief, for in the case of eidetic images the child in general 
believes the image to be an image of a previously seen picture, and does not believe it to be a picture. 
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ing” the eidetic image of a ship sailing, a, which is 
an r(x), and seeing the unstructured set of lines, 
b,, which is an r(y). We have two representation- 
instances a, and b, (an x-representation and a y- 
representation respectively) which, when combined 
in a certain way, comprises a z-representation ¢,. The 
two representation-instances a, and 6, are parts 
of ¢,. By virtue of this fact a, besides being an x- 
representation, is part of a z-representation and 
more specifically, is an instance of that type of 
part which complements that type of part of which 
b, is an instance. 
Let us symbolize these facts in this way: 


(i) a is an r(x) and is a part of an r(z), i.e., it is 
a p[r(z)]; more specifically a, is a certain 
type of a part of r(z), a pa type. That is, 
a is a pa(r(z)]. 

(ii) The other token b, is the complementary 
part of r(z), i.e., 6, is a pa*[r(z)}. 

(iii) By adding subscripts to such terms “‘r(x)” 
and “‘g,[r(z)]” we can form terms to apply 
to individual tokens of the appropriate 


types, eg., r(x), Palr(z)]1, etc. 


Thus we can say of the tokens a,, b; and c the 
following: 


a, =1,(x) =P,lr(z)]1 
bi=ri(y) =Pa*[r(z)]1 


& =n (z) 


It is not true that if a, is any part of a z-repre- 
sentation and b is any other part of a z-representa- 
tion, then a, and b, combined will form a z- 
representation. The two parts must complement 
each other. That is, a, must be a specific part cf a 
z-representation (p4) and b, must be the comple- 
ment of that part (pa), i.e., b, is a p,*. It clearly 
won’t be the case that if a person believes that 
there are two parts of a z-representation in front of 
him, he will believe that there is a z-representation 
in front of him. He would also have to believe that 
the parts complement each other. 

In those cases therefore where one’s visual ex- 
perience consists of two parts one hallucinatory and 
the other veridical, we will have to describe the 
experience as the acquiring of a belief that where 
the propositional content p can be subdivided into 
two sub-beliefs, q and r which respectively are the 
beliefs acquired in having the hallucinatory and 
veridical sub-parts of the experience. But in order 
for the epistemic account to work, the sub-beliefs 
would have to be of a very special sort. In the 
case where the veridical experience is of some lines 


on a paper and the hallucinatory experience an 
eidetic image of a ship sailing on a moderately 
cloudy day, then the required belief concerning 
the lines on the paper would have to be not of the 
form: 


“there is a group of lines on paper in front of me,” 
but rather: 


“there is a group of lines on paper which in con- 
junction with such-and-such-another groap of 
lines would make a representation of a bearded 
man’s face,” 


where it is also believed that the group of lines 
would in other circumstances constitute a repre- 
sentation of a ship sailing on a cloudy day. But this 
raises difficulties for the epistemic account, 3ince, 
as the above discussion was intended to bring out, 
the propositional content of this belief rakes 
reference to the group of lines contained in the 
eidetic image. And it would seem that the p2rcip- 
ient could only see the first group of lines as part of 
a bearded-man’s-face-representation, if the second 
group of lines (or the visual-image analogue of a 
group of lines, i.e., the “material object” of seeing) 
is presented to the percipient. It is difficult cther- 
wise to make intelligible why the percipient snould 
have that belief about the (otherwise) unstructured 
group of lines in front of him, And even more telling 
against the epistemic account, we have over- 
simplified in stating one of the perceiver’s sub- 
beliefs as “there is a group of lines on paper which, 
in conjunction with such-and-such-another group 
of lines, would make a representation of a bearded 
man’s face.” For this oversimplification suggests 
that the defender of the epistemic account zould 
make the comeback that the above phenomenon 
could be rendered intelligible by supposing the 
hallucinatory part of the experience to be (ncthing 
but) the acquiring of the belief that “‘there is such- 
and-such-another group of lines in front of one.” 
But this comeback is not possible for as we have 
also seen, the perceiver’s belief won’t in general be 
about “such-and-such-another” group of lines but 
instead is likely to be in the form of “that grcup of 
lines,” where the percipient is prepared to explain 
further what he means in terms of the groap of 
lines being the same group of lines as that constitut- 
ing the representation-of-the-ship-sailing. The 
point is that only a specific sort of group of lines 
(that one) will do the appropriate job of comple- 
menting the first unstructured group of lines. Alter 
just slightly some of the curves in the ship-sailing 
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representation and it is no longer “the sort that will, 
in conjunction with the first group, make up a 
bearded-man’s-face-representation.” 

Obviously if we are talking about physical ob- 
jects, states and events that represent other 
physical objects, states and events, e.g., TV screens, 
cinema screens, photographic plates etc., then 
clearly individual states that separately represent 
one sort of physical state may be combined to form 
a composite state that is an image of something 
quite different from the first two states represented. 

In the case of visual experiences, as described in 
the eidetic image examples, it does appear that one 
plausible way of describing what occurs is by saying 
that a person has a complex visual experience 
representative of some physical state of affairs Py, 
but which is composed of two parts, one of which 
represents, or is characteristic of, a physical state 
of affairs of type P,, and the other represents, or is 
characteristic of, a physical state of affairs of type 
P, One is assuming that the visual experiences 
have at least two important but very different sorts 
of features: 


(a) those features internal to the experience 
themselves whereby, characteristically they 
represent features of normal “observable” 
states-of-affairs and 

(b) those features of being, e.g., representative 
of such and such a physical state of affairs. 


According to this view, it is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition of experiences having features 
of type (b) (i.e., being representing or “imaging” 
experiences) that they have features of type (a). 
But if, on the other hand, we attempt to analyze 
visual experience in terms of the acquiring of 
beliefs (actual or potential), it is difficult to see 
how we could give a different interpretation to this 
phenomenon of joining two separate images or 
states to form a composite image that has a different 
representing function. The most plausible approach 
that this sort of account could adopt would be to 
make use of the distinction between the belief-state 
considered as a psychological state that the person 
is in and the propositional content of the belief 
Given that a person who has a belief that is in 
some psychological state then that state has two 
sorts of features: (a) internal intrinsic features of the 
state itself and (b) the feature of having a certain 
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propositional content, e.g., pġ. But in order to make 
good use of this distinction we shall have to suppose 
that the perceiver is at least capable of being aware 
(in some sense) of two types of features of his belief- 
states: 


(a) propositional content 

(b) internal features whereby a particular 
belief-state has the propositional content 
specific to it. 

But then it is open to the sense-impressionist to 
claim that these internal features are in the special 
case of perceptual belief the features he ascribes to 
sense-impressions. 


Conclusion 


In this paper I have argued that, whatever the 
merits of the epistemic account in explaining stand- 
ard hallucinatory and illusory experiences, it 
cannot account for those perceptual experiences 
that are composites of veridical and non-veridical 
elements. For to do so would require the elements 
to be also the acquirings of perceptual beliefs and 
situations can be described in which the perceptual 
beliefs acquired in perceiving the elements do not 
fit together to make up the set of beliefs (nor an 
appropriate sub-set of beliefs) acquired when one 
has the composite perceptual experience. 

The two examples used, the figure-8 pattern of 
stars and the eidetic image case, have been des- 
cribed as containing hallucinatory elements. Since 
it may be objected that the eidetic-image is illusory 
rather than hallucinatory, it ought to be pointed 
out that nothing in my argument depends on the 
hallucinatory nature of the experience. What is 
important rather is the non-veridicality of the 
experiences which, on the epistemic account, is 
explained in terms of the falseness of the beliefs 
(actual or potential) acquired. And as far as the 
feature of non-veridicality is concerned illusory 
experiences will do as well as hallucinatory ex- 
periences. I am inclined to classify eidetic images 
as hallucinatory because in such cases at the time 
the child “sees” the image there is nothing there 
with any of the features discerned in the image. 
However if by other criteria the image should be 
classified as illusory rather than as hallucinatory, 
nothing in my argument will be affected. 
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VIII. THE INCOMPATIBILITY OF PERCEPTION: 


A CONTEMPORARY ORTHODOXY 
STEWART CANDLISH 


WELL-KNOWN literary critic 


wrote 
recently: : 


One thing that language can do better than any 
other form of communication is to liberate the indi- 
vidual by setting his imagination to work. If twenty 
people read the sentence, ‘Autumn had come to the 
woods, and a thin white mist hung between the wet 
tree-trunks,’ twenty separate imaginative pictures will 
be formed. They will relate to a central core pro- 
vided by the author, but they will be individual. And 
so on. In a novel, each reader imagines the physical 
appearance of the characters, hears the timbre of 
their voices, pictures to himself the physical setting 
of the action. In the cinema, by contrast, we all see 
what the camera puts in front of us. Only one imagina- 
tion is at work—the director’s,} 


Apart from the shortcomings of style so notor- 
iously to be found in the writings of literary critics, a 
philosopher will see in this passage a gross albeit 
common error, namely the equation of imagination 
with the ability to form mental pictures (and their 
counterparts for other sensory modalities). This 
error is now so well known that I need only mention 
it. But another feature of the passage may go un- 
remarked. To see it, let us temporarily suppose 
with Mr. Wain that exercising the imagination 
does consist in producing mental pictures. If it is 
then to be true that when we see a film our imagina- 
tions are not at work, seeing something (its being 
a film is irrelevant) must exclude the formation of 
mental pictures. 

Now in committing himself to this view Mr. 
Wain would receive not criticism but support from 
contemporary philosophers, even from those who 
would reject the mistake just mentioned. Indeed, 
while some psychologists have thought imaging 
and perceiving compatible, Anthony Manser 
writes as though expressing some kind of received 
philosophical wisdom? in The Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy’s article on Images (vol. 4, p. 135): 


Mental images have no location and are not related 
to public visual space; it is useless to ask a subject, as 
some psychologists have done, to project his mental 
image onto a screen, for it is impossible to look at the 
physical world and contemplate an image at the same 
time. 

The baffling implausibility of such a remark in 
the face of what is known of eidetic imagery indi- 
cates that Manser meant only the ordinary rather 
inadequate visualising which is all that most of us 
can manage. Yet even with such a restriction, 
Manser’s incompatibility thesis is still unqualified, 
by no means obviously true, and unargued for in 
his article. 

Manser’s views seem to have been influenced by 
Sartre, and if we turn to The Psychology of Imagina- 
tion (Paris, 1940; English trans. New York, 1948, 
Methuen paperback edn. 1972) we find that 
Sartre too holds that imaging and perceiving are 
incompatible: 


But to say “I have an image of Peter” is equivalent 
to saying not only “I do not see Peter,” but also “I 
see nothing at all”. (1, 1, 4: 1972 edn., p. 19) 


As long as I am looking at this table I cannot form 
an image of Peter; but if the unreal Peter rises before 
me all of a sudden, the table which is before my eyes 
disappears, leaves the scene. (3, 4: ibid. p. 138. 
Cf. also 1, 2, 2: ibid. p. 25) 


If we are not so pedantic as to take the first 
remark entirely at face value, Sartre’s view is fairly 
clear, though there is some uneasy wavering between 
seeing and looking at to which I shall return. I shall 
call it the strong thesis. One can read into Sartre’s 
book an attempt to support the thesis by argument 
when he lists in its early pages the contrasting 
characteristics of perception and mental imagery. 
His discussion is marred by some impenetrabilities 
of style; and by an unhappy tendency to contrast 
not imaging with perceiving but mental images 


1 John Wain, “The New Puritanism, etc.,” Critical Quarterly, vol. 14 (1972), Pp. 7-18. 

2I know of only one modern philosopher who expressly holds a different view on this matter, and that is Brian Smith in 
Memory (London, 1966), p. 154. He acknowledges drawing his opinions on the matter from James Ward’s Psychological Principles 
(Cambridge, 1920) and G. F. Stout’s A Manual of Psychology (London, 191g). 
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with physical objects—which is a mistake, since the 
proper objects for comparison are the vertically 
adjacent members of the two series: 


seeing > perception (percept) — thing seen 
imaging —> mental image — thing 


imaged. 


This confusion vitiates his attempt to sketch the 
second of four features of the imaginative conscious- 
ness (two are not relevant to the present matter), 
its quasi-conceptual nature: I do not have to 
study its objects to determine their properties 
since nothing is there but what I put there, whereas 
there is always something fresh to be learned from 
my perceptions. But even if we eradicate muddle 
from the exposition of this contrast between 
imaging and perceiving, at best it will prove only 
a far weaker thesis than that of their total incom- 
patibility in consciousness: namely, that visualising 
what one is seeing is pointless since visualising can 
give one nothing more that is seeably true of an 
object than one has already in perception, and 
this we could readily agree to without any special 
analysis of imagination. Sartre’s isolation of a 
third feature of the imaginative consciousness will 
also prove only a far weaker thesis than he himself 
maintains, All consciousness, he says, is intentional, 
it “posits its object.” Perception posits its object 
as existing and present, whereas imagination either 
does not posit it as existing or posits it as non- 
existent, absent or elsewhere. Any incompatibility 
between perceiving and imagining guaranteed by 
this claim arises only when the same object is 
proposed for both forms of consciousness, not be- 
tween perceiving and imagining in general, and 
even then the object would have to be known to be 
the same one. I shall discuss this new, weak thesis 
later since it is of some interest. 

Sartre’s contrasts between imaging and per- 
ceiving will prove incompatibility only if conjoined 
with another thesis: that what he calls a conscious- 
ness, of one of the three forms he distinguishes 


(perception, conception, imagination), completely . 


fills the consciousness of any one person at any one 
time, or at least the consciousness appropriate to a 
particular sensory mode. It is not entirely clear 
what this means, but it anyway does not seem to be 
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true. Why Sartre should think it true, for it does 
seem to lurk behind what he says, I do not know; 
I can only suspect the influence of Descartes’s 
opinion that the soul is indivisible. But this is not 
an essay in the history of ideas. 

I know of no one else besides Manser and Sartre 
who expresses the strong thesis; and we have seen 
that they do not demonstrate its truth. Are there 
any reasons for supposing it false? The most 
obvious reason is simply that it conflicts with ex- 
perience. Perhaps Sartre and Manser lose their 
vision completely when visualising, but other people 
do not. Psychological quirks should not be pre- 
sented as a priori universal truths, Certainly there 
is, commonly, some difficulty about visualising and __- 
perceiving at the same time, but this can very 
plausibly be attributed to the general problem of 
attending to two different things at once. Thus 
some of the plausibility of the strong thesis derives 
from the fact that in it no clear choice is made 
between “X is looking at A” and “X is seeing A” 
when selecting a candiate for incompatibility, and 
the former particularly does not tell us exactly 
what the man is doing: Is he concentrating his . 
attention on the sight of A (in which case perhaps 
visualising as well will be very difficult), is it 
merely that A is in front of his eyes and he is aware 
of its presence, or is it that A is in front of his eyes 
and he is more or less unaware of its presence? But 
even in the most favourable. case for the strong 
thesis, the temptation to suppose it true arises 
mainly from the fact that we tend to consider only 
one kind of example: a man looking at one scene 
with total concentration and trying to visualise 
another totally different scene. It is worth noting 
that one can reasonably be requested, say, to look 
at a tree and visualise a bird perched in it. The 
claim that this request is obeyed only by stopping 
perceiving the tree and visualising it instead is hard- 
ly plausible. Secondly, the proponents of the strong 
thesis have restricted their claims entirely to 
vision.’ If we allow, as we surely must, that there 
are mental images proper to other sensory modes, 
we can ask whether any perceiving, no matter in 
what sensory mode, is incompatible with any 
imaging; no matter in what mode-correlate. 
Nothing that Sartre says suggests that he is entitled 


3 Even if we doubt whether the members of the middle column should be granted the status of object (whatever hangs on this), 


at least the structure of the table is correct. 


t Indeed, all of the forms of the incompatibility thesis I know of are framed with respect solely to vision, which is why I have 
found it most convenient to discuss the general topic by means of visual examples. I am fairly certain that everything I say 
applies to hearing as well, but have not considered other sensory modes. But I see no reason for supposing that my conclusions 


cannot be generalised. 
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to restrict his incompatibility-claim to the one 
sensory mode; it looks more as if he is committed 
to supposing that if I hear a dog around the corner 
then I cannot visualise its being there. This is an 
unwelcome conclusion, and we may reasonably 
expect an explanation from the incompatibilists 
how their thesis is to be restricted in scope. One 
could, for example, try claiming that necessarily 
we see things different from those we hear, as the 
proper objects of sight and sound differ; but such a 
claim clearly leads us into major controversies. 
Anyway (just to allay some doubts which may be 
lingering from my first objection to the strong 
thesis), if one were to hold attention to be the sole 
source of any incompatibility, as one may be 
tempted to do, one’s account would face precisely 
this difficulty of explaining the restrictedness of the 
incompatibility. Further, such an account would 
deprive the incompatibility of that specialness 
that its upholders appear to want to claim for it, 
as it would now seem that the incompatibility is 
of the same kind as that claimed by “One cannot 
attend to two parts of a picture at once.” Thirdly, 
while it is true that many people who are, e.g., day- 
dreaming do not appear aware of what is going on 
around them, the fact remains that a sudden visual 
stimulus can generally capture their attention. On 
the strong thesis this is wholly inexplicable, for 
presumably the only way we could commence 
perceiving again would be voluntarily. 

In short, the strong incompatibilist thesis is in 
flagrant conflict with the facts, and must be 
abandoned. Why have people subscribed, then, 
to a view so obviously mistaken ? Of several reasons, 
the one of most immediate concern is that the 
thesis is easily confused with another incompati- 
bilist view by no means obviously mistaken which I 
shall call the moderate thesis. The moderate thesis 
is that one cannot visualise what one is now seeing 
(or looking at). It has been expressed by Ilham 
Dilman in Analysts, vol. 28 (1967-68), p. 96: 

...if I do actually see a star I cannot have an image 

of it. I cannot visualise what I am actually looking at 

... my seeing X in my mind’s eye, when my eyes are 

open and I am staring into space, logically presupposes 

that X is not before my eyes—or if it is, that I do not 
sec it. 
and by Roger Squires in Mind, vol. 77 (1968), 
p. 62: 
One cannot visualise what one is now secing because 


it is one of the conditions for visualising a scene that 
one should not be looking at it.§ 


If we ignore the references to looking as well as 
seeing, as bringing in the already-dismissed factor 
of attention, we get a very plausible claim which 
seems, unlike the strong thesis, to fit the facts of 
experience. Yet it is clear that far more than a mere 
empirical claim is being made. Both Dilman and 
Squires maintain that the moderate thesis is a 
priori true. Now it is not an obvious a priori truth, 
so one can expect to be shown reasons for beHeving 
it. It might be claimed, e.g., following Ryle, that 
imaging is a species of pretending and that pre- 
tence logically excludes the pretended reality; from 
which the truth of the moderate thesis would 
follow. But the Rylean premise of this argument is 
notoriously doubtful and in any case, Dilmen and 
Squires do not attempt to prove their thesis with 
such rigour; instead, while they mention pretence, 
they merely say that imaging is like pretending in 
excluding the imaged or pretended reality, and we 
are invited somehow to intuit the aptness of the 
comparison. What are we to say if such intuition 
fails us? If we are not already prepared to be 
convinced by the aptness of the comparison then 
unless it is made out in compelling detail, it will 
leave us unmoved. We cannot take as demonstrated 
a claim that X is like Y in respect of P on the basis 
of knowing only what Y is like. But neither author 
makes out his case in detail. I am not protesting 
against the method of comparison in philosophy; 
on the contrary, I think it useful. But I am pro- 
testing against its facile misuse. It is not apprcpriate 
to attempted proofs of controversial theses, but 
only to the elucidation of concepts of whith we 
already have some grasp (for only on such a basis 
could a comparison be established) but which for 
some reason are resistant to the formation of in- 
formative equivalences. 

How, then, can we set about establishing the 
truth of the moderate thesis? I shall not try to 
answer this question for I believe the moderate 
thesis to be, despite its plausibility, mistaken; and 
I shall instead argue that only a still weaker thesis 
can be maintained. The claim we are to consider, 
then, is that seeing X is incompatible with visualis- 
ing X. One trouble with the claim is this: that I may 
see X without recognising it as X, and visualise 
something which I am in fact, though unknowingly, 
seeing. Suppose, ¢.g., that you are giving me a 


® One can find the moderate thesis in Zettel, if one thinks that Wittgenstein intended §§621 and 629 to be taken together and 


generalised. 
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present and I am expecting a bottle of champagne. 
What you hand to me, I take to be a bottle of an 
inferior wine got up to look like a champagne 
bottle; disappointed, I visualise your handing to me 
real champagne. To my shame, I discover that 
you have after all given me the real thing. 

There is an obvious objection to supposing that 
this is a counter-example to the moderate thesis, 
namely that the objects of imaging and perceiving 
are different. What I visualise is your giving me a 
bottle of champagne, certainly; but what I see, 
despite my error, is your giving me a bottle of an 
inferior substitute. This objection brings with it 
too many controversies for us to be dismayed by it, 
although it could be used to argue that the moderate 
thesis is defensible if the intentional use of “see” is 
substituted for the material use. We need not 
bother, however, to involve ourselves in these con- 
troversies about intentionality, for we can admit 
independently the objection’s essential point, which 
is that it is more plausible to claim some kind of 
incompatibility between thinking one is seeing X 
and visualising X. For ease of exposition I shall 
discuss only cases where one does see what one 
thinks one sees; but this is inessential and my points 
will hold even for cases where one is wrong. I shall 
term this new incompatibility-claim the weak 
thesis of the incompatibility between judgmental 
seeing® and. visualising. 

I speak of judgmental seeing rather than belief 
or knowledge because I may of course visualise 
something that I am informed of by some means 
other than seeing it for myself. There are still 
further qualifications to be made if the weak thesis 
is to be defensible, and these are first that a restric- 
tion has to be placed upon the objects of visualising 
and seeing, and secondly that a reference to time 
has to be included. The objects of visualising must 
exclude simple physical things and include only 
situations. Thus I see no reason why I cannot see 
you, say, walking, and simultaneously visualise 
you, say, sitting. Similarly, I see no reason why 
when seeing you performing some action I should 
not at that time visualise your doing the same 
thing tomorrow. These restrictions mean that the 
only viable incompatibility-claim is one concerning 
visualising and judgmentally seeing the same 
token-situation. The criteria of identity of different 
token-situations are not here my direct concern. I 


should think any usable ones to be very rough and 
ready, but some constraints on their formakoa 
will become apparent later. 

This, then, is the defensible form of iie weak 
thesis. Something like it has, so far as I know, been 
considered by only one philosopher” (Deitsch, 
“Visualizing,” Mind, vol. 81 [1972]) and he dis- 
cusses only knowingly-seeing and not judgmentally- 
seeing. Three questions arise. Is the thesis correct? 
Can we show it to be correct, or incorrect? If it is 
correct, what is the explanation of the incompati- 
bility? I shall not try to answer the first two 
questions directly but instead, assuming provision- 
ally the truth of the thesis, shall try to answer the 
third question and in doing that show indirectly 
that the first two can receive only heavily qualified 
affirmative answers. 

Let us start by looking at what Deitsch himself 
has to say on the subject: 


. why is it impossible to visualise that which one 
knows to be the case through sight? Perhaps the 
only answer possible is that “A is visualising S” 
entails that A does not know that S is the case through 
sight... (pp. 114-115). 


Even if we relax knowing through sight to judgment- 
ally seeing we do not get much help here. Deitsch 
is claiming that the incompatibility is a logical one; 
but again it is not obviously so and he does nothing 
towards demonstrating that it is. So we must 
manage on our own. I shall provide no neat label 
for the kind of incompatibility we shall see ex- 
hibited, for there is no neat incompatibility to be 
discovered. 

To get at the complicated truth of this matter, 
let us employ a simple distinction between two 
different relations mental images may have to 
their objects. The first is a causal relation, analo- 
gous to that which a photograph bears to what it is 
a photograph of. Although the causal relation 
between image and its object has been disparaged 
recently (¢f. Dilman, of. cit.), I do not think much 
reflection is needed to see its importance. One has 
only, say, to look into a room and then later in- 
voluntarily recall its appearance, in order to be 
aware of the relation’s réle. We can, by virtue of 
our capacity to acquire and retain knowledge, 
know the causal origin of an image without in- 
ference or the need to trace any intermediate 


* This is purely a technical term. Nothing here hangs on whether judgmental seeing is really seeing, or “judgmental secing”’ a 


sense of “ Pi 


' To whom T owe the ideas for the two previous examples, and for the qualifications which they illustrate. 
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causal process; and we may equally be ignorant 
of the fact that some given image has the direct 
causal origin that it has, Although this suggests 
that I am distinguishing some special class of 
mental images, which I do not think I am, I can 
find no better way of referring to an image the 
object of which is determined by this causal relation 
as a causal-image. The second is an intentional 
relation, analogous to that which, say, a child’s 
drawing of its mother bears to the woman con- 
cerned. The drawing may not have been done from 
life (hence the causal relation is lacking) and may 
look nothing like her, but nevertheless she is its 
object by virtue of the child’s intention. This 
fashionably stressed relation needs no defence at 
present. With the same proviso as above, I shall 
call an image the object of which is determined by 
this intentional relation an intentional-image. I do 
not pretend that these relations are always exclu- 
sive and distinguishable in practice. Presumably 
I can use causal-images of X as intentional-images 
of Y if I know independently that X and Y are 
similar, have not seen Y but am asked to visualise 
it. A familiar activity which employs both causal- 
images and intentional-images is of course visualis- 
ing. 
Now before bringing this tool to the incom- 
patibility question, first notice one immediate 
corollary of my remark that the only viable in- 
compatibility claim is that between visualising 
and judgmentally seeing the same token-situation: 
that there is no a priori bar to visualising a token- 
situation perceptually identical to the one now 
judgmentally seen. Qualitative identity between 
token-situations does not of course guarantee 
numerical identity. 

At this point the natures of both the incompati- 
bility and its incompatible terms should be becom- 
ing clear. I cannot have a causal-image of what 
I am now seeing, judgmentally or not, because 
for the causal condition to be operative on an 
image the token-situation of which it is a causal- 
image must have passed. The closest I can get is 
to have a causal-image of an immediately prior 
token-situation which is identical to the present 
one, and use it as an intentional-image of that 
present one. 

But of course as I do not need a causal-image of 


X in order to visualise X, even where X is a token- 
situation, if there is some bar upon otswalising 
and seeing the same token-situation it B not 
completely constituted by the cause’s having to 
precede its effect. What else might play a rôle? 
Well, suppose I am looking at an unchanging 
situation. I am asked to visualise the token- 
situation I am now seeing. The easiest, if it is 
available at all, way to visualise something is to 
employ a causal-image of it, but this way is pre- 
cluded by the terms of the case: I can utilise only 
a causal-image of how things were a momen: ago. 
But to do this requires that one neglect waat is 
normally, and in the case of a token-situation almost 
inevitably, one’s best source of information, namely 
one’s present perception. This is difficult to comply 
with: partly because it is just hard not to cancen- 
trate one’s attention on the best means of access 
to what is anyway supposed to be occupying one’s 
attention, and partly because usually one ought 
not to neglect one’s best source of information and 
it is so tantalisingly present. So if I cannot visualise 
the token-situation I am now seeing, by using an 
intentional-image of it (which may be a causal- 
image of an identical but prior token-situation), 
this is an impossibility contingent upon something 
like my strength of will. 

This account, despite its strangeness, does ex- 
plain some otherwise puzzling things. It explains 
why one should be unsure whether or not ore can 
visualise what one is now seeing: for first the answer 
to this question depends partly on the answer to 
the question how far can one attend to two things 
at once and in trying to answer this for oneself one 
is continually wondering whether one’s attention 
is really split or only constantly switching and 
secondly the question is easily confused with the 
one that has an a priori negative answer, whether 
one can have a causal-image of a token-situation 
one is now seeing. It also explains why the weak 
thesis is less easily refuted than the moderate 
thesis for if seeing is restricted to judgmental teeing 
one knows one has to visualise that of whica one 
seems to be perceptually aware, which poses the 
psychological difficulties already mentioned; where- 
as if one is in fact seeing an X without knowirg this 
and one is asked to visualise an X one is free to 
utilise one’s past perceptions without finding it 


8 What is wondered about here is a perfect example of something whose “analysis oscillates between natural scierce and 
grammar” (Philosophical Investigations, 1, §392). For, say, of any two discernibly separate points on a surface, one can b= led to 
concentrate one’s visual attention on one to the exclusion of the other, and (quantitative analogies dominating us) it seems that 
the available amount of attention must be more greatly concentrated when confined to the smaller area. In this way, it eventually 
becomes a defining criterion of complete attention that it cannot cover two separate points, 
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hard to neglect one’s sight of the X under one’s 
nose or to resist the temptation to reach after the 
never-quite-available best source of information. 
The truth of this matter of incompatibility, then, 
is none of the neat ‘simplicities which philosophers 
have put forward. We may sum it up as follows: 


(i) No special incompatibility crosses sensory 

modes. (This rules out finding an explanation 

solely in terms of attention.) 

The incompatibility is not between just any 

imagery and any perceiving within the same 

sensory mode, but only between those per- 

taining to one token-situation. 

The a priori incompatibility is between 

causal-images of X and perceptions of X and 

stems from the causal condition’s necessity 

for causal-imagery. 

Any other difficulty in visualising X and 

perceiving X is contingent and stems from 

difficulties of attention and quasi-moral 

pressures, and 

(v) the difficulty of (iv) is heightened when only 
judgmental seeing is considered. 


Gi) 
(ii 


(iv) 


Two things remain. First, does substituting 
“look at” for “see” make any difference to our 
conclusions? Although the verb covers a variety 
of states, the answer is no. For even when it is 
given its strongest sense of concentrated attention, 
attention is the only complicating feature it adds, 
and this is already taken account of in (iv); while 
if the sense of “look at” is progressively weakened 
the compatibility approaches more and more the 
trivial and obvious one of “A is visualising X” and 
“A has X in front of his open eyes.” 

Secondly, we must account for the confusions 
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of previous authors. There are several factors. One 
is that they have failed to distinguish the different 
relations possible between an image and its object 
and thus have talked of visualising in terms appro- 
priate only to causal-images; when such an error 
is allied with the very real difficulty of attending to 
visualising objects when those things are also under 
one’s nose and the fact that visualising is often 
accompanied by loss of focus, then a far stronger 
incompatibility than is really there can begin to 
seem justified. 

Another factor is a tendency to suppose that one’s 
visual field is entirely occupied by perception or 
by imagery and to forget cases like visualising an 
(imaginary) bird on a seen bough; when this error 
is allied with the very pervasive confusion® 
between mental image and object of imagination 
it leads to a fallacious account of the supposed 
incompatibility: for if a mental image is an object 
of my imagination, is observed, then clearly I 
cannot be observing both the image and the imaged 
if each would fill my visual field—one or the other 
would get in the way, just as would an object and 
its picture get in each other’s way. 

And this confusion between mental image and 
object of imagination itself stems from a very basic 
philosophical shortcoming—our constantly evi- 
denced inability to account for any fundamental 
psychological feature except in terms of itself: for 
external action in terms of inner action (volitions), 
for perception of objects in terms of perception of 
inner objects, for visualising objects in terms of 
inner perception of their images (çf. my note on 
Hannay’s Mental Images in Mind, 1975). The origin- 
al confusing picture is still that of the inner observer 
scanning the inner screen on which there is room 
for only one picture at a time. 
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* Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London, 1949), p. 246. Hidé Ishiguro, “Imagination,” Aristotelian Society Supplementary 
Volume 41 (1967), p- 51. Ilham Dilman, op. cit., p. 96. Roger Squires, op. cit., p. 62. Brian Smith, op. cit., p. 158. 
1 I am indebted to Kate Candlish for discussion of the subject of this paper. 
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IX. LISTENER-ORIENTED VERSUS 
SPEAKER-ORIENTED ANALYSIS OF 
CONVENTIONAL MEANING 
EIKE VON SAVIGNY 


I. STEPS IN A LISTENER-ORIENTED ANALYSIS! 


j IF one conceives of the persons participating in a 
speech-situation as being divided into speaker, 
addressee and listener(s) (not addressed) and if one 
further facilitates this rough simplification by asking 
which one among these three holds the authority to 
determine the meaning of an expression, three 
distinct directions of analysis present themselves: 
one analysis of the concept of conventional mean- 
ing referring to the speaker, another to the addressee 
and a third to the listener. The first links the 
meaning of an utterance to the intentions of the 
speaker, the second to the way the addressee 
understands it, and the third analysis referring to 
the listener asks how the utterance ought to be 
understood. This last analysis must therefore start 
from the concept of understanding an utterance 
(-type). The first step makes this clear and is, 
generally speaking, not especially hazardous. 
Step r: x has for y such-and-such a meaning 
translates into: 
y understands x in such-and-such a way. 


We need not dwell on this step for long, but shall 
turn instead to the question presenting itself next: 
What does the second statement signify? 


Step 2: y understands x in such-and-such a way 
translates into: 

y has, with respect to x, that disposition of 

behavior which makes up the understanding of 

x in such-and-such a way. 


This second step is correct only in case the use of 
the functor in the explanation is justified; if, in 
other words, there exists for every understanding 
of a sign one and only one disposition of behavior 
that makes up that understanding of a sign. The 
analysis suggested here presupposes such a func- 
tional relation. To introduce an example: 


Y understands the flashing of the brights cf one 
driver at another driver coming from the »ppo- 
site direction and waiting to turn left as an invi- 
tation to this second driver to make the turn. 


If this predicate is validly attributed to a person, 
the following statements about his bekavior 
(“laws of manifestation” of the disposition) will 
hold: 


(1) If he flashes his brights at a driver in such a situa- 
tion, he will wait until the driver has completed his 
turn. 

(2) Ifhe flashes his brights at a driver in such a situa- 

tion from a considerable distance, he will slow down 

if necessary. 

(3) Ifa driver he has flashed his brights at in such a 
situation does not complete his turn, he will shake his 
head, gesticulate or flash his brights again; ke will 
hesitate before driving on. 

(4) Ifin such a situation the brights are flashed at him 
and the road has only one lane in either dir=ction, 
he will complete his turn. 

(5) If somebody on the second of two opposite lanes 
flashes his brights at him in such a situation, he will 
first turn only into this lane. 

(6) If somebody flashes his brights at him in such a 
situation and collides with him in completing his turn, 
he will get angry. 

(7) Ifthe brights are flashed at him in such a situation, 
he will express thanks with a wave of his hanc upon 
completing his turn. 

(8) If he is waiting behind someone not turniag left 
although being invited by such a light signal, ke will 
blow his horn. 

(9) If he is a pedestrian about to cross the sid= road 
which a driver invited by such a light signal wants to 
turn into, he will wait. - 

If these and numerous similar statements about the 

behavior of a person hold, it will be said that this 


person understands the flashing of the brights at a 
driver waiting on the opposite lane to turn left 


1] think that the following analysis is an adequate interpretation of the ideas of Wittgenstein as sketched in the “Philossphical 
Investigations”, Since my paper is not an attempt at a well-documented interpretation of Wittgenstein, this note shwuld be 
understood as a warning that I do not think I developed the analysis by myself. In the following it is merely made explicit. 
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as an invitation to make the turn; and a statement 
that someone understands this sign in such a way 
is a claim that these and numerous similar state- 
ments hold for him. These reflections win plausi- 
bility by imagining characteristic deviations in the 
behavior of a person; in such a case it usually 
would be said that he understands the sign 
differently from normal usage. For example, if 
there is no reason to assume that a certain person 
has rather perverse notions of morality, then one 
will conclude from the fact that he flashes his 
brights at a driver about to turn left from the 
opposite lane but accelerates at the same time that 
he understands this light signal as warning not 
to turn left. One would also guess that the remain- 
der of the nine statements above do not hold for 
him, but instead other characteristic statements; 
this, in effect, would be the content of the proposi- 
tion that he understands this light signal differently. 

Up to now we have only discussed what it means 
for a certain person to understand a certain sign 
in a certain way. In the third step, the analysis 
exchanges the notion of meaning relative to a 
single person for that of meaning relative to a 
convention. 


Step 3: x, in the convention C, has such-and-such 
a meaning 
translates into: 


It is correct, in the convention C, to understand 
x in such-and-such a way. 


Now wouldn’t it be rather nearer to intuition to 
say that x has such-and-such a meaning if all or 
most people understand x in such-and-such a way? 
There is of course an element of truth in this; if 
any utterance (-type) in a language is supposed to 
have a certain meaning, then all or at least most 
of the people have to understand it accordingly. 
This, however, is not enough, for it is not analytic 
that people understanding an expression differently 
from the majority understand it “wrong” or “not 
at all.” But this is just what one must be able to 
say if he wishes to speak of “the”? meaning. It 
is not only the case that an arrow has the meaning 
of pointing in the direction of its head for most of 
us, it quite simply has the meaning (in our civiliza- 
tion) of pointing in the direction of the arrow- 
head. And this‘means that somebody understand- 
ing an arrow as pointing in the opposite direction 
does not only understand it differently, but also 
wrongly or not at all. He makes a mistake, and our 
analysis must allow us to express this. Of course, 
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beyond this the task remains of clarifying the 
concept of “correctness” used here. i 

An informal replacement operation in the third 
step with the help of the second yields that “It is 
correct, in the convention C, to understand x in 
such-and-such a way” translates into “It is correct, 
in the convention C, to have, with regard to x, that 
disposition that makes up the understanding of x 
in such-and-such a way.” Applied to our example 
of the light signal: “It is correct, in Western 
Germany, to understand the flashing of the brights 
at a driver waiting on the opposite lane to turn left 
as an invitation to complete the turn” translates 
into “It is correct, in Western Germany, to have 
the disposition characterized by the laws of mani- 
festation (1) to (9).” 

But what does it mean to say that it is correct to | 
have a certain disposition? This is an unclear 
point in the analysis; pre-empting its clarification 
we will say: “It is correct to have a certain disposi- 
tion” means: “It is correct, in situations to which 
the laws of manifestation of the disposition refer, 
to exhibit the behavior indicated by those laws of 
manifestation.” Beyond certain doubts as to the 
justification of these operations, they have not 
added to the content of the first three steps. What 
is still missing is the clarification of the concept 
of correctness mentioned above. 

If we want to understand correctness in terms 
of conventions, we obviously cannot take recourse 
to explicit formulations of such conventions. Not 
only do most languages lack these, this lack is also 
a basic feature of natural languages. The way out 
is thus to shift the focus of our analysis from con- 
ventions to the groups in which such conventions 
hold. For any given convention C, we will call 
them C-group. : 

Step 4: It is correct, in the convention C, to 

exhibit the behavior B in the situation $ 
translates into: 


It is taken for granted to be correct, in the C- 
group, to exhibit the behavior B in the situation 
S. 


And now for the concept “‘is taken for granted to be 
correct.” 

Step 5: It is taken for granted to be correct, in a 
group, to exhibit the behavior B in the 
situation S$ 

translates into 


(a) Members of the group seldom openly depart 
from B in $; 
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(b) if they deviate, they are subject to sanctions 
op the part of the other members of the 
group; 

(c) these sanctions are generally accepted. 

This explanation for the implicit observance of a 
rule is generally acceptable and holds not only for 
rules of language. In our society, for example, the 
implicit rule holds that we greet acquaintances in 
the street; this means nothing else than that one 
usually does this (at least if observed), that one 
receives minor punishments if one does not (e.g., 
being gossiped about), and that one accepts these 


punishments (for example, by apologizing). Watch- - 


ing the newscast on TV on the other hand does not 
yet seem to have become an implicit rule. Al- 
though a lot of people do so, one does not incur 
sanctions by abstaining; or if one meets disapproval, 
one does not have to accept it. One could reply, 
for example, that one’s arduous studies do not leave 
enough time to sit before the “tube”; by this one 
rejects the sanction. 

These three conditions for the observance of a 
rule are adopted from Hart.* Condition (a) 
demands, as he does, that there must be general 
conformance to a regular pattern of behavior; 
condition (b) is Hart’s condition (1) that devia- 
tions must incur criticism; condition (c) is a more 
general rendering of Hart’s condition (2), accord- 
ing to which deviations are accepted as the reason 
for criticism of the deviation—a specific case of 
accepting a sanction. Hart’s condition (3) treats 
the “internal aspect” of rules observed in a group. 
Tam unable to see any reason for such an additional 
condition. Hart’s examples are only criticisms of 
deviations, and therefore do not go beyond his 
condition (1) (our condition (b)). The “internal 
aspect” is covered by the other conditions. 

Now this explanation has its weak points, be- 
cause the concepts it operates with can be stretched 
and are generally somewhat vague. What exactly 
is “seldom” or “generally”; what are sanctions 
specifically; under which circumstances must they 
occur so that someone can be said to be subject to 
them; how does one accept- them? The best 
approach is to not regard this explanation as a 
definition of the expression “the rule is observed”, 
but as an enumeratjon of the circumstances essen- 
tial to a rule’s being observed by a group, even 
though this enumeration lays claim to complete- 
ness. 

According to the observations of the author, in 


Western Germany the light signal of our example 
does not only have the mentioned meaning for a 
great number of drivers here, it simply has this 
meaning. This implies that the behavior described 
in the laws of manifestation (1) to (9) and in many 
similar statements is regarded as correct by the 
group of drivers and pedestrians in this country in 
the above sense. For each of these laws of manifesta- 
tion, therefore, the explanation of the observance 
of a rule is to be applied. For law (1) this would 
mean: 


(a) Someone flashing his brights at a driver 
waiting on the opposite lane to turn left 
generally waits for him to complete his turn. 

(b) Anyone acting differently in this situation is 
subject to sanctions (e.g., heated use of the 
horn and verbal. abuse). 

(c) Such a person will generally accept these 
sanctions (e.g., by waving his hand). 

To be sure, the fact should not be overlooked that 
sanctions can not only be employed against false 
understanding of the light signal as reflected in 
behavior, but also, for example, against someone 
who is suspected of having flashed his brights as an 
invitation to turn left, but then tricked the com- 
plying driver. This ambiguity is reflected in the 
ambiguity of the sentence: “A driver flashing his 
brights at a car waiting on the opposite lane to turn 
left, and slowing down, has to wait for it to make 
its turn.” According to the suggested analysis this 
is the standard form of a rule of meaning, but of 
course—and more naturally, too—it could be seen 
as one of the rules for fair drivers. These two cases 
may be readily distinguished: The statement 
expresses a rule of fairness if an argument about it 
is a moral argument (sit venta verbo), and it ex- 
presses a rule of language if an argument about it is 
an argument about the meaning of the light signal. 
An argument is a moral argument only if the 
meaning of the light signal is not contended; in 
other words, only if there is consent on a sufficient 
number of other rules of the same type (e.g., rules 
(2) to (9) mentioned above and many similar 
ones). An argument about the meaning of the 
light signal arises only if a sufficient number of 
these rules are in dispute. In this case so many 
rules are contended that there is no uniform use of 
language with respect to the sign, and therefore a 
moral argument cannot be expressed by using this 
sign. 


2H. L. A. Hart, The Concept of Law (Oxford, 1961), pp. 54-56; cf. pp. 87-88, 96, 99-101. 
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We can now say provisionally: A rule of behavior 
that relates to an utterance is a rule for the mean- 
ing of this utterance only as an element of a large 
set of mutually compatible rules of behavior 
also relating to this utterance and together fixing 
its meaning; a rule deviating from these is a rule 
of meaning only as an element of another large set 
of such rules fixing a different meaning of this 
utterance. A rule is a moral rule only with refer- 
ence to such a set. Whether such a rule, considered 
in isolation, is a linguistic or a moral rule is there- 
fore a meaningless question; the reason for its 
common treatment as a moral rule lies in the pre- 
supposition that the meaning of the term used is 
fixed 


Within the framework of this analysis rules of 
language are implicitly observed rules, i.e., speech 
behavior is rule-observing behavior. This does not 
mean that first there is a rule and secondly a type 
of behavior complying with it; rather there is only 
behavior. This behavior has certain characteristic 
traits which we express by saying that it follows a 
rule. The rule itself is a subsequently discovered 
means for describing such behavior. Knowledge of 
the rule is needed only if one wants to judge 
whether behavior complies with it; ability to ex- 
press the rule is no prerequisite for following it. 
We all follow a colossal number of rules we do not 
know, among them the rules of our native language. 
Most of us hardly know a handful of these, and 
most of the rules themselves are probably not even 
known to anyone. This does not disturb the native 
speaker; he follows them just the same, which 
means nothing but that his speech behavior has the 
described characteristics. 


II. Lewis’ SPEAKER-ORIENTED ANALYSIS 


While it is possible to regard the listener-oriented 
analysis as a combination of Wittgenstein’s concept 
of understanding with Hart’s concept of convention, 
Lewis’ basic idea can be regarded as a combination 
of Grice’s concept of meaning with his own concept 
of convention.-This concept radically deviates from 
that of Hart; it can be approximately charac- 
terized in the following way:* 

Anyone trying to achieve an objective, or one of 
several possible objectives (possibly arranged in an 
order of preference), may have several alternatives 
of action. These may be more or less adequate for 


attaining the desired goal. Their degree of ade- 
quacy may depend on the actions of other persons 
involved in the same situation, striving toward the 
same end and confronted with the same problem. 
If two persons A and B want to meet in New 
York and for some reason only Times Square and 
42nd-and-Broadway can be considered as a meet- 
ing place, A has the alternative of going to Times 
Square or to 4gnd-and-Broadway. Times Square is 
the preferable alternative if B goes there too, and 
likewise, 42nd-and-Broadway is preferable if B 
should also turn up there. B is confronted with the 
same but symmetrical problem. Both will achieve 
their common objective only if from the four 
possibilities one of the two favorable ones is realized. 
If A can’t even guess at B’s behavior with any degree 
of probability and vice versa, both can only trust 
their luck in choosing one of the two places. Of 
course, there can be certain circumstances that 
give A grounds to think B will go to 42nd-and- 
Broadway; in such a case he will also go there. 
Such circumstances could be: A has arranged with 
B to meet there (“agreement”); A knows that it 
will be somewhat easier to find B at 42nd-and- 
Broadway than on Times Square (“‘salience”’ of the 
better alternative); or A and B had already met at 
42nd-and-Broadway last time (“precedent”). These 
circumstances could by themselves make A hope 
that B is coming to 4gnd-and-Broadway, a hope 
which motivates A to go there. 

But a significant additional factor comes into 
play here. If A and B both know the other to 
know the circumstances and if each considers the 
other to be more or less clever, each will expect the 
other to expect him to come to 42nd-and-Broad- 
way, so that mutual assumption of ascription of 
cleverness will provide an additional motivation, 
(How far this chain continues is unimportant.) 
4’s expectation of B’s coming to 42nd-and- 
Broadway and B’s symmetrical expectation— 
combined with the mutual knowledge of mutual 
expectation, with the mutual assumption of clever- 
ness, and with the knowledge of this assumption 
—are sufficient rational ground for A’s and B’s 
going to 42nd-and-Broadway in order to meet. 
It is irrelevant that the expectations were once 
caused by certain initial circumstances; subsequent 
meetings on 42nd-and-Broadway are motivated 
by the complex of expectations. If the meetings 
turn into a regular pattern of behavior as a func- 


3 D, K. Lewis, Convention (Cambridge, Mass., 1969). The most important passages on convention in general are on pp. 42, 


45, 52-59, 68-70, 84. 
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tion of the expectations, then this regularity is a 
convention in Lewis’ sense: “For me, a convention 
is a regularity in behavior produced by a system of 
expectations.” (P. 118.) 

If language participants—for any historical 
reason whatever—mutually expect an expression 
to be honestly uttered with a certain intention 
(something to be meant by it), and if the described 
complex of mutual expectations in this respect 
actually exists, then it is reasonable for- the lan- 
guage participant to fulfill this expectation by using 
the expression with this honest intention, since 
in this way he achieves the common objective of all 
language participants. For Lewis the standard 
intention is not only that the addressee should (in 
the case of statements) believe that p, but it also 
involves the speaker’s belief that p—in other words, 
that he is honest. If all behave in this way, 
addressees will usually believe such utterances. The 
common purpose of all speakers in making such 
utterances, according to Lewis, is to communicate 
beliefs. Meaning in a language, then, is what is 
meant according to a complex of expectations, 
that is, in accordance with conventions. 

Lewis’ concept of convention is doubtlessly 
highly interesting, and what he has made explicit 
may certainly be called “convention”. But the 
question remains, whether this concept actually 
functions as it is supposed to for the case of mean- 
ing in language, i.e., whether language conventions 
are Lewis-conventions, I would doubt this. I do 
not see how one can ask for the measure of knowl- 
edge, cleverness and common objectives charac- 
teristic of a group following a Lewis-convention 
among language participants as a prerequisite for 
stating the existence of a language. The attempt 
at explication by Lewis has one pervading feature: 
It is reasonable for a group to speak a common 
language; i.e., to implement a common purpose all 
act rationally on the basis of common knowledge. 

Since the language participants act qua language 
participants, the utterance resulting from an inten- 
tion is chosen as the basis of the analysis. This is 
why Lewis comes close to Grice, who provides the 
means of restricting the analysis to those utterances 
that can be reported by using the verb “to tell,” 
since both information and orders are carried or 
accompanied by intentions. This decision is risky 
to his analysis, because not all utterances and per- 
haps not even a large part of them are carried or 
accompanied by intentions having any connection 

t Ibid., pp. 122-190. 

8 Ibid., p. 41. 


whatsoever with the meaning of the utterance. 
Since rational actions require purposes, Lewis 
searches for and finds them for language. Ory his 
concrete approach in the course of a discussion 
of signal systems is truly persuasive with respect 
to this point.‘ In such systems, signalling actions 
and the reactions of the receiver are coordinated 
in such a way that the common purpose cf the 
signaller and signal receiver is achieved. The 
purpose must be fixed quite well in the coxcrete 
situation and the signal system must be adapted 
in an unmistakable way to this special situation 
with its special purposes. In such a case it ig per- 
missible to talk about purposes that 
participants try to achieve together and fo? the 
sake of which they coordinate utterances and 
reactions conventionally; in these cases it is 
plausible to fix the meaning of the signals by -efer- 
ring to the desired purposes, But if participants in a 
fully developed language follow certain aims with 
their utterances, these are normally not purposes 
for which habits of speaking are stabilized (so` 
that they could play the role in fixing the conven- 
tional intention and, therefore, the meaning). The 
invention of a purpose for which a whole language 
group uses an entire language is a task of a diff=rent 
order of magnitude; here such formulations as 
“being able to control one another’s beliefs and 
actions, to some extent, by means of sounds and 
marks” (p. 181, cf. p. 194)—let alone “‘communica- 
tion” (pp. 49, 177, 194)—pale into ciphers. What- 
ever can be found as a contribution of languaze to 
the preservation of homo sapiens is in danger of 
being subjected to attempts to stylize it irto a 
commonly pursued purpose of the language group. 
Since the choice among alternatives based on 
certain information is essential to rational actior., the 
analysis calls for common knowledge of the 
language participants, and this should be knowledge 
of the expectations regarding the intention of an 
utterance and the expectations regarding -hese 
expectations. Everyone knows the expected inten- 
tion of an utterance, everyone expects this krowl- 
edge from others, and he expects that they expect 
the knowledge from himself, and so on. This seems 
quite a formidable amount of knowledge attrikuted 
to the language participants. But it degenerates 
upon closer scrutiny. In the beginning Lewis speaks 
explicitly about the beliefs of language partici- 
pants.5 Taken somewhat literally this is an absurd- 
ity hardly worth discussing. As he dwells on the 
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problem, Lewis withdraws from this explicit con- 
cept of knowledge in the course of an intelligent 
and detailed discussion.’ In effect, the knowledge 
of conventions is explained as the competent use of 
` conventions, i.e., the ability to act in a specific 
case in a way that could be expected if one had the 
knowledge and used this information correctly, But 
obviously, the picture would be more pleasing 
if it were possible to really show the possession of 
explicit knowledge of the language conventions 
among language participants and the use of this 
knowledge, rather than having to refer to the fact 
that they, in effect, act as if they had such knowl- 
edge, but for ihe fact that one cannot plausibly 
assume swift or unconscious steps of reasoning for 
the average language participant. 

In order to make the information effective, all 
language participants have to show some measure 
of cleverness, e.g., observing Bayes’ rule and avoid- 
ing errors of multiplication. This cleverness is 
illustrated by the following passage: 


“The Welshmen in parts of Wales use Welsh; each 
uses Welsh because he expects his neighbours to, and 
for the sake of communication he wishes to use what- 
ever language his neighbors use.” (P. 49.) 


Rational thinking of this kind is most conspicuous 
where steps of reasoning occur; therefore, Lewis’ 


University of Munich 


* Ibid., pp. 61~68. 


most detailed explication is kept in this form.’ But I 
concede that this manner of demonstration has 
didactical reasons; essential to the understanding 
of Lewis’ conception regarding the cleverness of his 
language participants is the following quotation: 
“The intention with which I [use a signal] can be 
established by examining the practical reasoning that 
justifies me in [using] it. I need not actually go through 
that reasoning to have an intention; actions done with- 
out deliberation are often done with definite inten- 
tions.” (P. 155.) i 
Hence it is no prerequisite that any actual reason- 
ing and calculation have taken place; rather, it is 
sufficient that we are able to interpret the action as 
one possibly resulting from rational calculation. 
This is the key-word to our question, whether 
language conventions are Lewis-conventions, Use 
of language cannot be described in terms of Lewis- 
conventions; rather these are attempts to recon- 
struct the use of language by a group in a way that 
makes it possible to imagine it as consisting of pur- 
poseful actions of a number of people working 
toward a common goal, and whose members 
possess the necessary knowledge for coordination, 
and, in general, use this knowledge rationally. And 
the concessions necessary in this case just show the 
lack of plausibility of such an interpretation of 


language. 
Received July 18, 1974 


1 Ibid., pp. 52-57. The expression “actual reasoning” occurs here repeatedly. 
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X. PSYCHOLOGICAL EGOISM 
W. D. GLASGOW 


PA corosicar egoism, as traditionally 

understood, is basically a doctrine of motiva- 
tion, to the effect that human beings are so consti- 
tuted that each seeks, and can only seek, his own 
welfare. There are philosophers who would 
summarily dismiss this doctrine as unworthy of 
further study. “It is only prima facie a doctrine of 
motivation,” they would say. “Closer analysis 
reveals that the psychological egoist is trying to 
elucidate a conceptual truth about what motivates 
human beings. So that when he asserts that any 
agent only seeks, and can only seek, his own welfare, 
the egoist should be interpreted as pointing to the 
logical truth that any intentional action can always 
be interpreted in terms of wants.” This view is 
seductive, but not necessarily acceptable to all 
. psychological egoists. The following paper attempts 
to analyse what those egoists who do not succumb 
to such arguments are trying to say. It will assume 
that they wish to say something substantive, in the 
sense that they believe themselves to be putting 
forward a strongly based empirical generalization 
about human motivation. Schlick, for example, 
who is a psychological hedonist, argues! that it is 
not enough to say that in the majority of cases 
pleasure is our motivation: we must have a law, 
that is, a description of relationships that fits all 
cases. In like manner, it will be assumed in this 
paper that the psychological egoist is concerned 
with a law that fits all cases. 

Because egoism of any variety lends itself easily 
to misunderstanding, it is important that it should 
be formulated as carefully as possible. I shall try 
to do this, making use of the work of Thomas 
McClintock in this field? I shall then discuss 
principle egoism, my revised form of psychological 
egoism, indicating its deficiencies as a description 
of human motivation. 


1. McCuinroax’s Account OF 
PsyCcHOLOGICAL Ecorsm 


There are, for McClintock, two forms of psycho- 
1 Moritz Schlick, Problems of Ethics (New a 1989), p 41. 
” American P) 


2 The Egoist’s Psychological Argumen 
> Op. cita, p. 79f. 


logical egoism, namely motive egoism and prirciple 
egoism. He thinks it important to make this dis- 
tinction because he is interested in the relationship 
between psychological egoism and normative 
egoism. Our task, however, is to examine the 
distinction itself as it is made by him, ard to 
consider to what use it can be put in clarifying 
psychological egoism. 

The two theses of (1) motive egoism, and (2) 
principle egoism are as follows: 


(1) “Everyone is so constituted by nature that his 
motive in acting always is to maximize his own 
interests”. 

(2) “Everyone is so constituted by nature that he 
always acts on the principle ‘I ought to act so as 
to maximize my own interests’.”” 


McClintock believes that the two are compztible 
with one another, in that principle egoism entails 
motive egoism, though not vice versa. The following 
quotation® indicates how the author sees the two 


types of egoism. 


“The first asserts that it is our nature to be moved to 
act by the belief, thought, or awareness that an ection 
of ours will maximise our own interests. It asserts, 
in other words, that it is our nature to direct our 
actions to the realization of one specified goal— 
maximization of personal interest—because dexre to 
achieve it is what moves us to act; so that we choose, 
when we do, on a basis of this goal or objective, and 
are thereby moved to act and do act accordingly. 
We may say, in sum, that it characterizes us as Keing, 
` by nature, practical agents of an egoistic sort. But the 
first thesis does not assert that in choosing between 
alternative actions we are in doubt as to whet we 
ought to do, or are seeking an answer to the question 
‘What ought I to do?” It asserts only that we ere in 
doubt as to what éo do, or are seeking an answer to 
the question ‘What am I to do?” It is precisely in 
this respect that the second thesis differs from the 
first, that the second goes beyond the first, For the 
second thesis asserts, not merely that we are, by neture, 
practical agents of an egoistic sort, but that we are, 
by nature normative practical agents of an egnistic 
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sort; that is, that it is our nature always to act on the 
principle “I ought to act so as to maximise my own 
interests.’ It asserts, by implication, everything 
asserted by the first thesis with respect to our motive 
and corresponding objective in choosing and acting. 
But in addition to this, it asserts that, in choosing 
between alternative actions, we are in doubt funda- 
mentally as to what we ought to do, and only derivatively 
as to what we are to do; and consequently that 
Sindamentally we decide, or judge, what we ought to do, 
and then derivatively choose the corresponding alterna- 
tive and act accordingly. Therefore, the second thesis 
entails the first, though not vice versa, and is compatible 
with it.” 

This distinction which McClintock draws be- 
tween motive egoism and principle egoism is very 
puzzling. The motive is the same for both theses, 
viz., the maximization of personal interest. Both 
represent men as being practical agents of an egois- 
tic sort, but in principle egoism the agent is repre- 
sented as something more, namely he is also a 
normative practical agent. McClintock explains 
the meaning of this by considering the situation 
where the agent is confronted by alternative 
courses of action. In these circumstances, the motive 
egoist is in doubt only derivatively as to what he is 
to do, whereas the principle egoist is in doubt 
fundamentally as to what he ought to do. What 
McClintock does not make clear is the meaning of 
the distinction between what we might call funda- 
mental doubt and derivative doubt. In what follows 
I shall attempt to clarify his position. As a result 
of this I shall modify McClintock’s formulations 
of motive egoism and principle egoism, and 
conclude that principle egoism is, in relation to 
human nature, the only possible form of psychologi- 
cal egoism. 


2. FUNDAMENTAL Doust Aanb Derivative Dovusr 


One possible interpretation of this distinction 
might run thus: in motive egoism the egoistic end 
is never in doubt, and can never be doubted. The 
motive egoist can experience only what might be 
called derivative doubt, which presumably is 
doubt about the best means to achieve the end. 
This interpretation of motive egoism suggests that 
by contrast the principle egoist’s fundamental 
doubt does have to do with his egoistic end. But 
what possible doubt could he have about such an 
end? The doctrine states that he always acts, and 
indeed can only act on the principle “I ought to 
act so as to maximize my own interests.” Is it 
possible that the principle egoist could recognize 
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that something other than his own happiness has 
intrinsic worth? Is it possible for him to recognize 
the morality of self-sacrifice, and yet remain a 
psychological egoist? Many philosophers would 
doubt this possibility, arguing that if an agent 
recognized the worth of a course of action, then it 
must be logically possible, and indeed empirically 
possible, for him to choose that course. If, however, 
even one person chose to follow the course of self- 
sacrifice, then principle egoism could be negated. 
For it states that everyone always acts on the 
egoistic principle. The oddness of McClintock’s 
description of principle egoism will be discussed 
later. For the moment, let us conclude that the 
author, when he talks about the principle egoist’s 
fundamental doubt, is not suggesting that the 
egoist has any fundamental doubt about his 
egoism. 


Yet the question still remains: what does 
McClintock mean by fundamental doubt and 
derivative doubt? A second interpretation of this 
distinction involves looking more closely at the 
formulations of motive egoism and principle 
egoism. First, consider motive egoism: 


“Everyone is so constituted by nature that his motive 

in acting always is to maximize his own interests.” 

One of the points which McClintock stresses 
is that the motive egoist is a practical agent but 
not a normative practical agent. This distinction 
he does not make clear. What he does suggest is 
that the practical agent can choose and act from 
the motive of self-interest, but that he has not the 
capacity to decide what he ought to do. Yet 
according to the formula of motive egoism, the 
agent not only chooses a course in accordance with 
self-interest, he chooses a course which maximizes 
his self-interest. But surely a person who is conscious 
of the necessity to maximize his self-interest is 
conscious of possible alternative actions, and if so 
he must act, when he does, in terms of a norm, 
McClintock obviously does not want motive 
egoism to turn into principle egoism, so it must be 
concluded that the phrase ‘to maximize his own 
interest’ is too strong to be used in the formula for 
motive egoism. If the concept of maximizing 
interests is omitted, then motive egoism reads as 
follows: 


“Everyone is so constituted by nature that his motive 
is always to do what is in his own interests.” 


But the fact that the phrase “‘to maximise his own 
interests” had to be omitted for the sake of con- 
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sistency, indicates a basic deficiency in motive 
egoism. For the phrase points to a not uncommon 
human experience, namely that of trying to do the 
best thing for oneself in a complex situation. Such 
an experience involves weighing up the pros and 
cons of the various alternatives, and of deciding 
finally in favour of one of them. It is the picture 
of a rational being making up his mind in accord- 
ance with a norm, but it is not, and cannot be, a 
picture of an agent acting according to motive 


Rather, motive egoism suggests that a man can 
be aware of his own interests, but cannot feel an 
obligation to act from them: he does not act on 
principle. How then does he act? One of the 
difficulties here is that of language. What words 
does one use to describe the behaviour of a being 
who is not, by our standards, fully rational? One 
could say that he is lazy, or impulsive or careless, 
to account for the fact that he chooses an alterna- 
tive that is in his interest, but not necessarily in his 
best interest (McClintock’s derivative choice). 
Such adjectives could be used, perhaps, but only 
descriptively, and not evaluatively. It does not 
seem appropriate to evaluate morally a creature 
seemingly capable only of concern for the imme- 
diate present. But is that not too strong? Motive 
egoism, it could be argued, does not condemn an 
agent to his present interests, What, after all, do we 
mean by “present”? And are there not degrees 
of rationality? So assuming motive egoism, if an 
agent could be aware of long-term interests, no 
doubt he could choose (derivative choice) a 
long-term alternative in preference to more 
immediate action. And if he became aware that 
he had made a bad choice, he could not feel any 
remorse or sense of guilt, for he is not, according 
to motive egoism, acting on principle. But perhaps 
in those circumstances he could feel regret? 

In motive egoism, then, the distinction between 
what the agent does, and what he should do, can- 
not be recognized. For the agent’s motive is not of 
the form “I want to do what I think is in my own 
interests,” nor of the form “I want to do what seems 
to be in my own interests.” Both these forms imply 
that the agent is conscious of a possible gap between 
what he does and what he should do, and this is 
not allowed for in the doctrine. The motive rather 
is of the form “I want to do what is in my own 
interests.” Motive egoism, in fact, does not allow 
sufficient rationality to the agent for the gap 
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between “‘is” and “ought” to be recognized. When, 
however, T rationality of choice is recognized, the 
egoist will realize that principle egoism is his only 
refuge. 


3. Tae Loca or PrincreLe Ecorsm 


Principle egoism is formulated by McClintock 
as follows: “Everyone is so constituted by rature 
that he always acts on the principle ‘I ought to act 
so as to maximize my own interests’.” This fornula- 
tion is very odd. According to it, the agent always 
acts on the principle “I ought to act so as to 
maximize my own interests.” But surely the rature 
of practical principles is such that it is empirically 
possible on occasion to break them. So in principle 
egoism, the agent may see the principle sometimes 
as a constraint upon his conduct. He may yi2ld to 
such constraint, and may subsequently perform 
actions not in his own best interest. When this 
happens, it is obvious that the agent is not con- 
forming to principle egoism, at least as described 
by McClintock. It should therefore be reformulated 
in the following way: 


“Everyone is so constituted by nature that insofar 
as he acts on any principle, he acts, and cam only 
act, on the principle ‘I ought to act so as to maximize 
my own interests’.”” 


What, then, is the status of this new formu_ation 
of principle egoism? It is, in accordance with our 
assumption at the beginning of the paper, an empir- 
cal thesis with the status of a law of nature. Both 
the motive egoist and the principle egoist are 
scrutinizing human nature and reaching a conclu- 
sion about human motivation. But wha: the 
principle egoist is suggesting with his theory is 
more involved. He seems to be saying in effect 
“I am not only aware of other human beings and 
the nature of their motivations, I am also aware 
of myself as an agent, a being capable of init-ating 
acts in accordance with the egoistic principle, and 
I am aware that there are other beings like myself 
in this respect, that they are agents too.” In other 
words, principle egoism involves knowledge of two 
roles, the role of the agent and the role cf the 
spectator. But it is important to remember that the 
thesis of principle egoism is psychological ir that 
it begins with the phrase “Everyone is so corstitu- 
ted by nature . . .” Psychological egoism, in this 
form, sees men as objects to be studied, yet reminds 
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us that they are also agents, capable of choosing 
between alternatives, making decisions, and acting 
on principle. I shall assume that my reformulation 
of principle egoism adequately represents psycho~ 
logical egoism. 

It is important to note the form of the principle 
within psychological egoism: “I ought to act so 
as to maximize my own interests.” As a principle 
this has peculiarities, but it shares at least one 
characteristic with moral principles, namely that it 
applies to actions of mine whether past, present or 
future. According to it, J ought to maximize my 
own interests not only in the present situation, but 
on any future occasion in which use of the principle 
is appropriate. Also there is the implication that I 
ought to have used the principle on past occasions, 
whether in fact I did so or not. 

There is, however, one characteristic that it 
does not share with moral principles. Moral 
principles are universal in that they apply to other 
people besides myself. If I believe that promises 
ought to be kept, then I believe that in certain 
circumstances, it is not only I who ought to fulfil 
a promise, but ceteris paribus you and he and in fact 
anybody else ought to as well. Some people might 
argue that in fact it would be better to reformulate 
psychological egoism in terms of an egoistic univer- 
sal principle, namely: “Everyone ought to act so 
as to maximize his own interests.” This, I believe, 
would be contrary to the spirit of psychological 
egoism, for implicit in such a principle is the recog- 
nition of the value of other human beings. The 
egoistic universal principle states that each should 
act so as to maximize his own interests. To believe 
this is to grant at least that there are other autono- 
mous in the sense of having the power to deliberate 
upon possibilities of actions, to come to decisions 
and to act upon them. But it is more than this. 
One who adopts this principle is advocating to 
his fellows to adopt a particular way to run their 
lives, But in believing that anyone, say John, ought 
to act in a certain way, the egoist is committing 
himself to the position that if John does act in that 
way, that action would be acceptable to him, 
even though it is not in his (the egoist’s) best 
interest. Now this poses a problem to any self- 
respecting egoist, namely how can he support an 
action that he exhorts others to do that is not in his 
own best interests. This, however, is not a problem 
I wish to deal with here. What I wish to suggest 
is that if the psychological egoist adopts the princi- 
ple in the form “Everyone ought to...,”’ then he 
commits himself to the position of regarding every 


other agent as one whose interests merit equal 
consideration with his own. 

But the psychological egoist is not necessarily 
committed to giving consideration to others, except 
insofar as such consideration is in his own interest. 
Indeed to argue that he is committed seems con- 
trary to his principal concern—that his only duty 
is to further his own interests. If this is right then 
it seems that in psychological egoism we must 
substitute for the egoistic universal principle, the 
principle: “I ought to act to maximize my own 
interests.” 

So the egoistic singular principle becomes as 
important for the egoist as moral principles for the 
non-egoist. But it is the one and only possible 
dominant principle, according to the egoist, and 
this characteristic makes its logic differ in an im- 
portant way from the logic of moral principles. 
To bring out this difference, let us suppose that an 
intelligent agent, with knowledge of the relevant 
facts, regularly breaks a moral principle which he 
professes to hold. At first we (other moral agents) 
may call him weak-willed, but as his transgressions 
continue, we may come to suspect that he does not 
really hold the principle, that in fact he has given 
it up. When this happens, we would still think of 
him as a moral agent, but with a different set of 
principles, and indeed it is possible that even if he 
does break a moral principle on occasion, he may 
still claim to hold it, provided he condemns his own 
actions, and has feeling of guilt. On the other hand, 
the egoist, observing other agents regularly acting 
in a way contrary to the egoistic principle, would 
never come to the conclusion that they have given 
up the egoistic principle, for that is impossible, 
Human nature being what it is, people can act 
only in accordance with the principle. The egoist 
must therefore explain such apparently non- 
egoistic behaviour in other ways, ¢.g., in terms of 
the agent’s ignorance of the circumstances, or 
in terms of his lack of intelligence, impetuosity or 
some similar explanation. The professed egoist 
may also, like the moral agent, condemn his own 
actions when he breaks his principle, and he may 
also experience guilt feelings. Yet even if the guilt 
feelings disappear in time, and even if he ceases 
to condemn his transgressions, the egoistic principle 
would still be the principle to which he is com- 
mitted. In fact, he can never seriously challenge or 
criticize his principle, in the way that non-egoists 
believe that moral principles can be criticized. 
For if the egoist were to criticize it, he could do so 
only in the light of a non-egoistic fundamental 
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principle, which by implication he would hold. 
This, however, it is logically impossible for the 
psychological egoist to do. He might maintain in 
fact that even the concept of such a non-egoistic 
principle is at the best empty and void. 

Such is the logic of principle egoism. No doubt 
to the non-egoist it is a crazy logic. He will be 
appalled by the egoist’s disbelief in the possibility 
of generous or benevolent acts, as he will be angered 
by the dogmatic insistence on there being possible 
only one fundamental principle. His differences 
with the egoist are not resolvable by discussion or 
debate, for they spring from differences in basic 
standpoints. A passage from Iris Murdoch hints 
at what the egoist’s vision of the world is likely to 
be. Hume, she says,’ taught us “‘to see the world in 
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terms of contingently conjointed simples, to see it 
as a totality of ultimate simple facts which heve no 
necessary connection with each other. Insofar as 
we imagine the world does contain necessities, 
and that real connections exist between these 
simple elements, this is merely the result of habit 
and custom, which are themselves the work of 
nature. It is only in reflective moments that we can 
see the ultimately disjointed character of the world. 
It is habit which gives to us, according to Hume, 
both our objective material world, and our moral 
world.” So the reflective egoist, perceiving the 
ultimately disjointed character of the world, per- 
ceives also man’s essentially nonsocial character 
and as a result formulates psychological egoism. 
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XI. PART-OF-THE-MEANING-OF-A-WORD 
JAMES F. HARRIS, JR. 


PERHAPS it is only fools who rush into a 

territory so well trodden by the angels; 
however, I have come to believe that the arguments 
of some of the anti-intensionalists! have ignored 
some of the important subtleties and multifarious 
features of language of which speech-act analysis 
has informed us. Also, the suggestion that pursuing 
questions about meanings (concepts, ideas) of 
words is always a waste of time philosophically has 
the effect of directing us away from a course of 
philosophical inquiry which might prove very 
fruitful. I am particularly concerned that questions 
bearing upon the analytic-synthetic distinction 
become suspect, e.g., “Is the meaning of ‘un- 
married’ part of the meaning of ‘bachelor’?” and 
“Is ‘All bachelors are unmarried’ analytic or 
synthetic?” Questions concerning parts of mean- 
ings are very important for the intuitively appealing 
claims that meanings of some terms are sometimes 
“contained in” or “part of” meanings of other 
terms, e.g, ““‘Unmarried’ is part of the meaning 
of ‘bachelor’.”” 

I wish to examine what sense can be made for 
talking about parts of meanings after we have 
recast what is called “the traditional problem of 
meaning” within a speech-act framework. The 
question ought not to be “Do meanings of words 
have parts?” where we raise the question about 
no particular word at all, just “any word,” and 
thereby commit what Austin calls the fallacy of 
being about “Nothing-in-particular.”? Neither do 
I wish to reify meanings, a fortiori parts of meanings. 
Indeed, I am intent upon arguing that talk of 
parts of meanings can be sensible without meanings 
or their parts existing ontologically. 

To begin with, the use of the spatial metaphor 
“part of” unfortunately shifts a question which is 
really a semantical one into an ontological con- 
sideration. And it is quite proper, I think, to claim 
that it is nonsense to think of meanings as having 


parts the ways in which automobiles have parts. 
Hopefully, the suggestion offered here will skirt 
the ontological question altogether. Indeed, Austin 
himself has provided us with the theory which allows 
us to talk about parts of meanings without having 
to deal with it on the ontological level. If we can 
answer “What-is-the-meaning-of (the word) ‘x’ ?” 
without committing ourselves to some entity, the- 
meaning-of-‘x’, then we can do the same for 
questions about parts of meanings. 

The use of interrogatives suggests a way of clari- 
fying the relationship which sometimes exists 
between the meanings of two different particular 
words. I will not offer here a general definition of 
“analytic” or “synthetic” or “synonymy,” nor do 
I think, that such a general definition is necessary 
to comment meaningfully upon the problem at 
hand. Whatever we have to say then about the 
relationships of meanings will always depend 
upon the particulars. 

Consider the assertive uses of the following 
statements: 


(100) Socrates is a professor. 
(ror) Socrates is a male. 
(102) Socrates is a male professor.* 


Now it seems obvious that part of what we would 
want to say about these statements is that (102) 
logically implies (not simply “gives it to be under- 
stood”) both (100) and (101). Also, (100) does not 
imply either (101) or (102), and (101) implies 
neither (100) nor (102). We can say all of these 
things without involving ourselves in any ontologi- 
cal dispute about Socrates, professors, males, or 
meanings since we simply are making claims about 
the relationships between statements. 

If implication is problematic for some Quinean 
reasons of circularity, the problem can be approach- 
ed differently by the use of interrogatives. Suppose 
that you are asked the following questions: 


1 See W. V. O. Quine, “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 60 (1951), pp. 20-43; Nelson Goodman, 
“On Likeness of Meaning,” Analysis, vol. 10, (1949), pp. 1-7; and J. L. Austin, “The Meaning of a Word,” Philosophical Papers 
(Second Edition), ed. by J. O. Urmson and G. J. Warnock (Oxford, 1970). 


2 Austin, ibid., p. 58. 


3 “Male professor” is a compound predicate, I realize; and however, the use of compounds illustrates tbe relationship of 
meanings well, and some compounds must be regarded as completely new substantives. 
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(103) Is Socrates a professor? 
(104) Is Socrates a male? 
(105) Is Socrates a male professor? 


Now admittedly one would have to know some- 
thing about the world to be able to give the correct 
answers to these questions, but we are not concerned 
here with the correct answers but the relations 
which exist, if any, among the possible answers. 

Suppose that (103) is answered affirmatively 
(whether correctly or incorrectly). Jf the answer 
to (103) is “Yes,” does that help answer either 
(104) or (105)? For (104), answering (103) 
affirmatively does not help. For (105), the proper 
response seems to be “partially” or “somewhat.” 
If (105) is understood as asking a conjunctive 
question 

(105A) Is Socrates a male? 
and 

(105B) Is Socrates a professor? 


then both (105A) and (105B) separately must be 
answered affirmatively in order for (105) to be 
answered affirmatively. So, if (103) (which is the 
same question as (105B) is answered affirmatively, 
we have half of the answer to (105). ` 

Suppose that the answer to (103) is negative 
(again, whether correctly or incorrectly). If the 
answer to (103) is “No,” does that help answer 
either (104) or (105)? Again, answering (103) 
either affirmatively or negatively does not help 
to answer (104). But if (103) is answered negatively, 
then (barring equivation, reference shift, etc.) the 
answer to (105) is obviously negative also. 

Also, if (105) is answered affirmatively first, then 
the answers to both (103) and (104) are already 
provided for us. 

What all of this suggests is that answers to ques- 
tions about meanings are the sorts of things which 
can have parts. Let us see how far this approach 
will take us forward on elucidation of the relation- 
ship between meanings of particular words. 

First, we must ask questions about meanings of. 

_ particular words rather than about Socrates. 
Consider, then : 

(106) What-is-the-meaning-of ‘professor’ ? 

(107) What-is-the-meaning-of “male” ? 

(108) What-is-the-meaning-of “male professor”? 
An answer to.(108) (whatever it is) provides us 
with answers to both (106) and (107). And answers 
to (106) and (107) separately provide us with 
partial answers to (108). Whereas an answer to 
(106) does not help in answering (107) nor does an 
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answer to (107) aid in answering (106). This 
obviously suggests some relationship between the 
meanings of “professor” and “male professor” 
which does not exist between the meanings of 
“professor” and “male.” 

In speech-act analysis, “the-meaning-of ‘x’ has 
properly been dropped in favor of ““what-we-mean- 
by ‘x’”; so why not replace “part-of-the-meaning- 
of ‘x’” by “‘part-of-what-we-mean-by ‘x’?” The 
suggestion I am offering here is that if one does 
what is required to answer (108), then he does not 
have to do it again or do something else different 
or additional in order to do what is required to 
answer (106) and (107). 

Initially, it may seem that it would be possible to 
syntactically generalize what we have discovered 
so far to apply to any compound. We cannot. 
Although (or because) we answer 


(109) Is Socrates a fake professor? 
affirmatively, we cannot answer 
(110) Is Socrates a professor ? 


affirmatively also. There appears to be no syntacti- 
cal way of generalizing the relationship between 
(105) and (104) and (105) and (103) and also 
account for the difference between (105) and (109). 
There are numerous other adjectives which, when 
used in compounds, would create the same diffi- 
culty as does “fake professor,” e.g., “simulated,” 
“phony,” “fictitious,” “imitation,” “feigned”— 
to name a few. A general syntactical formula, e.g., 


(111) The meaning of ‘x’ is part of the meaning 
of the compound ‘xy’ then will not work where x is 
any noun and y is any adjective. 

To try to accommodate the difference between 
(105) and (109), I want to suggest that uses of 
modifying adjectives (by position) can normally be 
divided into the following categories, 


tdjecti 
Revisors Qualifiers 

Vitiators Neutralizers Predicators Emphasizers 

fake possible male genuine 

imitation alleged black authentic 

counterfeit putative red real 

phony ronocivable smart true 

ogus large 

simulated potential small, etc. 

feigned Pasaik 

imaginary sup 

forged proposed 

fictitious 

methi 

fradulent 

sham 
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Revisors have the effect of revising the original 
noun. Vitiators either void, hollow, vitiate, or 
completely negate the original noun. A counter- 
feit ten dollar bill, for example is not a ten dollar 
bill at all, and neither is a phony doctor a kind of 
doctor. A feigned headache is not a headache, and 
a simulated fight is no fight. Neutralizers have the 
effect of “leaving the question open” about the 
relationship of meaning between the original noun 
and its occurrance in the compound. An alleged 
murderer, for example, may or may not be a 
murderer. And a rumored love affair may or may 
not be a love affair. Predicators simply ascribe 
some predicate to the original noun resulting in a 
greater degree of specificity. “Male professor” is 
more specific than “professor,” and male professors 
is a sub-class of professors. Emphasizers, though 
qualifiers, do not ascribe some new predicate to 
the original noun, and their use does not result in a 
greater degree of specificity. Compounds using 
emphasizers simply repeat the original noun more 
emphatically or with more emphasis. A genuine 
ten dollar bill is still just a ten dollar bill, and all 
ten dollar bills are genuine ten-dollar bills. 

The significance of the distinction between revi- 
sors and qualifiers lies in the fact that while (111) 
will not work when y is a revisor, it will when y is a 
qualifier. The only additional stipulation which 
must be made for (111) to work is that x be used 
in a purely referential position (whether it actually 
refers or not). In 


(112) What-is-the-meaning-of “Sunday”? 


the formula stated in (111) will not work because 
neither “sun” nor “day” occurs in a purely referen- 
tial position in “Sunday.” 

The next step is to propose a way of deciding 
whether an adjective is a revisor or qualifier. 
Although there have been major objections to 
certain features of Moore’s use of the open question 
test, I suggest that such a test can here be used to 
identify revisors and qualifiers. The test is being 
used here just as a test; it is not being offered as a 
definition. Where x is any individual, Nis any noun 
(or substantive), and A is any adjective, then if 


(113) «isa AN 


is taken as true and it is still an open question (i.e., 
it is not trivial or silly) to ask 


(114) Isxa N? 


then we will say that the adjective being substituted 
for A fails the open question test and is a revisor. 
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However, if (114) is a closed (silly, trivial) question, 
then the adjective being substituted for A passes the 
open question test and is a qualifier. In other words, 
if by answering (113), one also answers (114) the 
adjective in question is a qualifier. 

The purpose of introducing this distinction can 
now be made clear. Compounds formed by the use 
of a noun and a qualifying adjective have meanings 
which we commonly say are the sort of things 
which can have parts; whereas compounds formed 
by the use of a noun and revising adjective we do 
not commonly talk about as having meanings 
which are the sorts of things which have parts. 
Looking back at the relationship between (1057 and 
(103) discussed earlier, we can now say that that 
relationship is explained by the fact that “male” is 
a qualifier since it satisfied the open question test. 
However, since “fake” fails the open question test 
and is a revisor, the relationship between (109) and 
(110) is different. 

It is important to note that one particular sub- 
stitution of an adjective may pass the open question 
test and another substitution of the same adjective 
may fail. Thus, “male” in “male professor” is a 
qualifier but “male” in “male aunt” is a revisor. 
Combinations of revisors cause difficulties which 
must be handled ad hoc. 

Since no qualification of the original substantive 
takes place when the adjective is a revisor, it seems 
that we would do better to regard the compound 
formed by using a revisor as a totally new substan- 
tive with its own meaning and extension. At -east, 
we should recognize the way in which the meanings 
of compounds using qualifiers are derivative and 
parasitic upon the original substantives—a way in 
which the meanings of compounds formed by 
using revisors are not derivative or parasitic. 

The shift made earlier from asking questions 
like (103)—(105) to questions like (106)-(108) may 
suggest that by recasting the questions as is done 
in (106)—(108), I have changed what really is a 
problem of reference into a problem of meaning. 
That is, (103)—-(105) suggest that the problem is 
one of whether to ascribe certain predicates to a 
particular individual and has nothing to do with 
the meanings of those predicates themselves. But 
consider the problem raised by (109) and (110). 
Since there is a logical difficulty involved in answer- 
ing both questions affirmatively, then there must 
be more to the problem than simply whether a 
particular individual just happens to be included 
in the extension of two different expressions. To 
assert both 
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(115) Socrates is a fake professor 
and 
(116) Socrates is a professor 


while not contradictory, still creates a logical diffi- 
culty similar to asserting “The cat is on the mat, 
and I do not believe it.’ The problem cannot be 
handled simply as a problem of reference but must 
be regarded as a problem of meaning as well. 

Comparisons with other “What is. . .” questions 
illustrate how the problems at hand transcend 
simple ontological considerations. Austin thinks 
that square roots of numbers are unlike meanings 
of words. 


I can ask not only the question, ‘What is the square 
root of 4P of 8, and so on, but also ‘What is the square 
root of a number?’: which is either nonsense or 
equivalent to ‘What is the “square root” of a number?” 
I then give a definition of the ‘square root’ of a num- 
ber, such that, for any given number x, ‘the square 
root of x’ is a definite description of another number 
y. This differs from our case in that ‘the meaning of p’ 
is not a definite description of any entity.‘ 


It seems strange indeed to suggest that answering 
such a question about the square root of a given 
number commits a person to the existence of square 
roots as metaphysical entities. What is called a 
definite description of a number is simply a descrip- 
tion of a definite, specifiable operation for deter- 
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t Op. cit., p. 60. 


mining an answer to the question “What is the 
square root of x?”ë Consider “what is the time of 
the concert?” To answer this question we need 
make no commitments at all concerning the exist- 
ence of time. There is no procedure to determine 
the meaning of no word at all, but neither is there 
a procedure for determining the square root of no 
number at all just as there is no procedure for 
determining the time of no event at all. However, I 
fail to see what this has to do with separate and 
entirely different questions concerning the onto- 
logical statuses of time, square roots and meanings 
as entities. 

Finally, we are in a position to see how the above 
points bear on the analytic-synthetic distinction. 
If I have succeeded in demonstrating that in 
one sense it sometimes makes sense to talk about 
meanings having parts, then it will sometimes make 
sense to talk of sentences being analytic. We 
seem justified in claiming at least as much as the 
following: Where x is any individual, N is any 
noun (or substantive), and A is any adjective then 
any statement of the form 


(115) Ifx is an AN, then x is a N 


is analytic where A is a qualifier (determined by the 
open question test). Whether such considerations 
can be applied to other kinds of statements tradi- 
tionally regarded as analytic is a question still 
under consideration. 
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* And ‘x’ functions here to designate some specific unknown number. ` 
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XII. PUNISHMENT WITHOUT OFFENCE 
T. S. CHAMPLIN 


DT gerade alr MASTA EE 
punish him, however much you may make him suffer. 
This view has been expressed by philosophers as 
dissimilar as Kierkegaard! and Hobbes.? Bradley? 
opined that such a belief in the necessary connec- 
tion of punishment and guilt was typical of “the 
man of uncultivated morals” and subscribed to it 
himself with obvious relish. Amongst contemporary 
philosophers‘ the view seems to have become 
actually something of a commonplace and their 
position is often called logical retributivism.5 


I 


An examination of the authors quoted above (see 
footnotes 1~4 for references to specific passages) 
will, I believe, reveal that in each case the same 
argument is being invoked. It is the aim of this 
first section to expose a fallacy in this popular 
argument. What this argument is can be gauged 
from the following extract from Benn and Peters.® 


We said at the beginning of this chapter that ‘punish- 
ment’ implied, in its primary sense, not the inflicting 
of any sort of suffering, but inflicting suffering under 
certain specified conditions, one of which was that 
it must be for a breach of a rule. Now if we insist on 
this criterion for the use of the word, ‘punishment of 
the innocent’ becomes a logical impossibility. For it 
follows from the definition of ‘punishment’ that 
suffering inflicted on the innocent cannot be ‘punish- 
ment’, It is not a question of what is morally justified, 


but of what is logically possible. (In a footnote they 
add) An analogous relation between ‘guilt? and 
‘pardon’ accounts for the oddness of ‘granting a free 
pardon’ to a convicted man later found to be innocent. 


The argument then is that all punishment is FOR 
something? (here, for a breach of a rule); and that 
where that “something” is lacking (here, no 
breach of a rule as in the case of an innocent man), 
there can be no punishment. This argument gets 
what plausibility it has as a result of failing to 


distinguish between various ways of specifying that 
for which a person is being punished. Contrast 


(i) Punishing a boy for the noise he made in 
lass 


class. 

(ii) Punishing a boy for a noise that was nade 
in class. 

(iii) Punishing a boy for making a noise in class. 


Doing either (i) or (ii) entails doing (iii) ; but doing 
(iii) does not entail doing either (i) or (ii). Even 
when no noise at all has been made, it is still 
possible for some luckless boy to be punished for 
making a noise in class. The conclusion “Chere 
can be no punishment” in the above argumen: does 
not follow from “There can be no punishment of 
any actual breach of a rule” (which would fllow 
from the premisses); and furthermore it is false 
because there can be punishment for a breach 
of a rule, even when there can be no punishment 
of an actual breach because no rule has been 


broken. 


1 Søren Kierkegaard, Purity of Heart (New York, 1956), pp. 97-98. 


3 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan (Oxford, 1960), p. 207. 


3 F, H. Bradley, Ethical Studies (2nd edn., Oxford 1927), Essay I, pp. 26-27. 
4E.g., Anthony Quinton, “On Punishment,” Analysis (1954), repr. in Peter Laslett (ed.), Philosophy, Politics and Society 
(Oxford, 1956), p. 86; C. W. K. Mundle, “Punishment and Desert,” Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 4 (1954), p. 220; S. L Benn 


and R. S. Peters, Social Principles and the Democratic State (London, 1959), p- 182; K. G. 


Armstrong, “The Retributivist Hits 


Back,” Mind, vol. 52 C196"), pp. 478-401; J. D. Mabbott, An Introduction to Ethics (Hutchinson Univ. Library 1966), p. 136; 
Good Man be Harmed 


Peter Winch, “Can a 


?”, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 66, 1965-6, repr. in Peter Winch, 


Ethics and Action (Boston, 1972), pp. 197-200; H. F. Pitkin, Wittgenstein and Justice (Berkeley, 1972), p. 188. 
* After, I think, Anthony Quinton (q.v. footnote 4 supra) who spoke of retributivism as being not a moral. but a logical 


«doctrine. 
t Q.v. footnote 4. 


7 It is, of course, not true that all punishment is FOR something. Some cars are built to take a lot of punishment. Athletes 
take part in punishing races. Boxers punish each other. It need not make sense to ask “What are they being punishec for?” 
However, I shall ignore this complexity and consider only cases where the punishment is FOR something. 
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If the official argument in favour of the view 
that the innocent cannot be punished is invalid 
and its conclusion is false, why has the view 
appealed to so many able philosophers? I believe 
that the reason is that it has been confused with 
the subtly ‘different view that it is impossible to 
punish innocence (i.e the innocent can be 
punished, but not for being innocent, not for their 
innocence). It is the aim of this second section to 
provide an argument in support of this second 
claim and at the same time to explain why attempts 
at stating the relationship between punishment and 
innocence are likely to give rise to paradox. My 
argument is of a quite general sort and is not 
restricted to punishment. In fact, it can be applied 
to any verb permitting the three grammatical 
constructions “to @ someone for something,” “to 
@ someone” and “to @ something.” 

Kierkegaard was, I believe, gesturing at this 
second claim in the following famous passage’ from 
Purity of Heart which has been analysed elsewhere 
by Peter Winch.® 


Now and then someone speaks of ‘suffering punish- 
ment, when one does the Good’. How is that possible? 
From whom shall that punishment come? Certainly 
not from God! Is it, then, from the world—so that 
when in its wisdom the world is mistaken, it rewards 
the bad and punishes the Good? And yet-no, it is 
not as the word ‘world’ implies. The word does not 
mean what it says. It is improperly expressed. For the 
word ‘world’ sounds great and terrifying, and yet it 
must obey the same law as the most insignificant and 
miserable man. But even if the world gathered all its 
strength, there is one thing it is not able to do, it can 
no more punish an innocent one than it can put a 
dead person to death. 


It is possible to take another verb, e.g., “to correct” 
as in “to correct someone for a spelling mistake,” 
which like “to punish” passes my grammatical 
test, and to construct a parody of Kierkegaard’s 
reasoning. This will allow me to argue in favour 
of the paradoxical view (a) that one cannot correct 


a person for spelling a word correctly (i.e., the 


correct spelling of a word cannot be corrected), 
and (b) that nevertheless a person who has just 
spelled a word correctly can be corrected (ie., the 
correct spelling of a word can be corrected). 


t Q.v. foomote 1. 
* Qv. footnote 4. 


Kierkegaard, on my view, like many other philoso- 
phers, might have seen the first part of this, but 
would have been led, not unnaturally—but 
nevertheless mistakenly—to deny the second part. 

Imagine that Joe takes spelling lessons with two 
teachers, Miss Perfect and Mr Power. Miss Perfect 
is kind and understanding and never wrong or 
careless; Mr Power is bad-tempered, often careless 
and sometimes even wrong. Joe tells his mother 
about some of the things that have taken place 
in spelling class. She reasons as follows: 


Now and then Joe speaks of ‘being corrected, when 
he has spelled a word correctly.’ How is that possible? 
From whom could such correction come? Certainly 
not from Miss Perfect! Could it be, then, from Mr 
Power—so that when in his wisdom Mr Power is 
mistaken, he praises an incorrect speller and corrects 
a correct one? And yet no, it is not as the name 
‘Power’ implies. The name does not mean what it 
says. It is not a proper name for him. ‘Mr Power’ 
sounds great and terrifying, and yet he must obey the 
same law as the most insignificant and miserable man. 
But even if Mr Power gathered all his strength, there 
is one thing he does not have the power to do, he can 
no more correct a boy for spelling a word. correctly 
than he can put a dead person to death. 


In order to understand what Joe’s mother is saying, 
we need to bear in mind the important distinction 
between correcting someone for his mis-spelling 
of a word, and correcting someone for misspelling 
a word. The former entails that he did misspell 
the word, the latter does not. Joe’s mother is only 
thinking in terms of the second type of construction. 
She has noticed the absurdity of Mr Power's 
explaining to an onlooker that he was correcting 
Joe for spelling a word correctly in answer to the 
question “Why are you correcting Joe?” Similarly, 
we could not understand the referee who explained 
after the football match that he penalised the 
centreforward for taking the corner-kick legally; or 
the father who tried to justify his action by saying 
that he punished his son for not having done any- 
thing wrong;?° or the king who punished his sub- 
jects for being innocent of plots on his life, or who 
rewarded them for cowardice in battle with medals 
inscribed with the words “For Cowardice.” What 
makes all of these things unintelligible emerges in 
objections to them like “But a correctly spelled 
word isn’t a spelling mistake ... A legally taken 


10 Except in “inverted values” cases, e.g., where a gangleader punishes any member for not doing something nasty each week. 
Similar “inversion” in spelling examples arises where there are two standards of correctness, c.g., American versus English 
spelling of “colour.” But then these would not be counter-examples. 
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corner-kick isn’t a foul . . . Innocence isn’t a 
crime .. . Cowardice isn’t a merit in a man.” 
It is vital, however, to notice that Joe’s mother’s 
claim is quite compatible with Joe’s having been 
‘corrected for bis spelling of the word “jeopardy,” 
which was in fact perfectly correct, by Mr Power 
who did not pay attention to what Joe actually said 
and who thought, mistakenly, that he spelled it 
‘Sea... .” So it is possible for Joe’s correct spelling 
of a word to be corrected; and yet his mother was 
right to insist that you cannot be corrected for 
spelling a word correctly. The real paradox of 
spelling-correction, then, is that one cannot be 
corrected for spelling a word correctly (only for 
misspelling it) and yet one can be corrected for 
spelling a word correctly! This astonishing paradox 
arises from the fact that what appear to be contra- 
dictions are not contradictory really. Consider the 
sentence 


(1) A fine was imposed on John for illegal parking 
for having left his car in the High Street. 


It was Bill’s tough luck to be fined for dangerous 
parking for the same offence. Bill both was, and 
wasn’t, fined for the same offence—which illus- 
trates how what follows the “for”? can be taken in 
two entirely different ways, because identical words 
are used. In (1) we have a grammatical construc- 
tion of the form “to be @ed for X for Y.” This 
double “for” construction can be reproduced for 
many verbs" taking “for,” including “punish for.” 
The double “for” construction can be split up 
into separate sentences. One can be ged for X, 


(2) A fine was imposed on John for illegal park- 
mg. 
and one can be @ed for Y, 


(3) A fine was imposed on John for having left 
his car in the High Street. 


If we concentrate on Y, i.e., on what follows the 
second “‘for,”’ we can intelligibly ask whether it was 
legal or not, even if we accept that (1) as a whole 
is true. A man can, after all, be fined for illegal 
parking for leaving his car in a perfectly legal spot— 
perhaps no one realised, or believed, that it was 
legal at the time of the trial. There may be many 
a hard luck story of this sort to be told. But if we 
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turn to X, i.e., to what follows the first “‘for,” there 
is no comparable question that can be asked about 
the legality or otherwise of what John has been 
given a fine for. Indeed, if you try to replace 
“illegal” by “legal” in (1), you fail to make sense 
in the same way that fining people for keeping the 
law Jacks sense, except in the topsy-turvey situa- 
tion in which a new law outlaws the old. One can 
be @ed for X, and X can be ged, 


(4) Illegal parking is to have a fine imposec on it. 


Not just a polite warning, as in the good olc days. 
One can be @ed for Y, and Y can be Sed. 


(5) John’s leaving his car on the High Street 

had a fine imposed on it. 

Yet John’s parking spot may have beer quite 
legal. 

If your thoughts are solely directed towards 
examples like (4), you'll see the point of saying 
that the idea of imposing fines on legal parking is 
unintelligible. This is why Kierkegaard and Joe’s 
mother speak as they do about punishirg and 
correcting. If your thoughts are solely directed to 
examples like (5), you'll be anxious to remind us 
that magistrates are fallible, that we don’t always 
get justice in this world, etc. The fact is that both 
parties are right; it is only a grammatical -Ilusion 
that they are contradicting each other. Each side 
errs when it supposes that its own position excludes 
the other’s. 

In conclusion I shall make the same point specifi- 
cally in terms of punishment. Consider 


(6) John was punished for selfishness for taking 
two pieces of cake. 


Let us suppose that John did take two pieces, 
but he meant to save one for a sick friend. It is 
Kierkegaard’s point that “‘selfishness” coulc not be 
intelligibly replaced by “unselfishness” in (6). But 
the fact that unselfishness cannot be punished leads 
him to deny that John was punished in this exam- 
ple. A hard-headed philosopher can see that John 
has been punished for his unselfish act in ths exam- 
ple and this leads him to deny the point Kierke- 
gaard is making. Each is right in what he asserts 
and wrong in what he denies. One and the same 
man can speak with the voice of “eternity” and the 
voice of the “world.” 


Received April 14, 1975 


1 E.g., “He was treated for cancer for his throat condition,” “He was rewarded for gallantry for rescuing a comrade,” “He was 
reported for professional misconduct for the way he handled his patients,” “He was penalised for barging for allowing his shoulder 


to come in contact with the goalkeeper.” 
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I. TOM, DICK, AND HARRY, AND ALL THE 
KING’S MEN 
GERALD J. MASSEY 


J. Tue Poverry or PREDICATE Loaic 


Aveta DeMorgan ridiculed traditional 
{neo-Aristotelian) logic for its inability to 
justify the inference from “All horses are animals” 
to “All heads of horses are heads of animals,” a 
relational inference easily legitimated by standard 
predicate logic. Perhaps because of its success 
within mathematics—all inferences made in classi- 
cal mathematics receive formalizations that render 
them valid—predicate logic has been subjected to 
no scorn like DeMorgan’s; at worst its critics have 
decried its insensitivity to the variety of uses of 
Sf... then” in everyday parlance, a peccadillo 
compared to the alleged shortcomings of tradi- 
tional logic. But in fact there are inferences al- 
together as elementary as DeMorgan’s that elude 
predicate logic, inferences like (A1)—(A3): 
(A1) Tom and Dick carried the piano upstairs. 
Dick and Tom carried the piano upstairs. 


Tom, Dick, and Harry are shipmates. 
Dick, Harry, and Tom are shipmates. 
Tom, Dick and Harry are shipmates. 
‘Tom and Harry are shipmates. 


Tom and Dick love Mary. 

Dick and Tom love Mary. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry are linguists. 
Dick, Harry, and Tom are linguists. 
Tom, Dick, and Harry are linguists. 
Tom and Harry are linguists. 


The inability of predicate logic to validate (A1)- 
(Ag) has been masked by its manifest ability to 
justify the superficially similar arguments (A1’)— 
(A3’). An apologist of predicate logic might claim 
that (Ar)-(Ag) can be handled within predicate 


(A2’) 


(A3’) 


Fo 


1 The enthymematic ploy is treated at length in [18]. 


89 


logic as follows. As to (A2) and (A3), one first 
introduces dyadic and triadic shipmate predicates 
governed by meaning postulates (1) and (2). 


(1) (Wx) (Vy) (Wz) (Stayz > SPxzy & Syz) 
(2) (Wx) (Wy) (V2) (SPxyz > Stay) 


Then one treats (A2) and (A3) as enthymemes, 
having (1) and (1) & (2) respectively as suppressed 
premisses. 

Unquestionably, this enthymematic ploy brings 
(A2) and (Ag) within the explanatory scope of 
predicate logic.! So powerful a strategem is the 
enthymematic ploy that it can bring any intuitively 
valid argument within the explanatory scope of 
any logic that incorporates modus ponens; as the 
“suppressed”? premiss, simply take the associated 
conditional of the given argument. (This suppres- 
sed premiss will qualify as a meaning postulate 
when the original argument is intuitively valid.) 
Traditional logic incorporated modus ponens in the 
guise of the so-called hypothetical syllogism, so it 
could use the enthymematic ploy to validate 
DeMorgan’s argument, just as predicate logic uses 
it to account for the validity of (A2) and (Ag). 
Contemporary students of logic sometimes express 
amazement at the obstinacy of traditional logicians 
who did not immediately renounce their impover- 
ished logic when the incomparably richer logic 
of Frege and Whitehead-Russell appeared. There 
is little to marvel at; their resort to the enthymema- 
tic ploy made them oblivious to the limitations of 
their logic, just as it makes modern logicians obli- 
vious to the shortcomings of theirs. The enthy- 
mematic ploy is a panacea, not for remedying a 
logic’s deficiencies, but for rendering them in- 
visible. 

Even if our tentative defense of predicate logic 
had not proved to be a recipe for bringing any 
intuitively valid argument within the explanatory 
scope of any logic. it would have been unsatis- 
factory. Enthymeme and suppressed premiss are 


go 


psychological notions, not logical ones. Despite 
some murkiness, we know how to use these notions 
fairly well. In particular, we would not ordinarily 
saddle with suppressed premisses someone who 
advanced (A2) or (Ag) as arguments, for these 
arguments stand on their own logical feet. What 


we should demand of our logic is an account of . 


their validity that is grounded in their internal 
(deep) structures, an account that does not 
gratuitously invoke “suppressed” premisses where 
we detect none. Furthermore, we should demand 
systematic motivation for whatever deep structures our 
logic assigns to these arguments. For example, 
even though (Az) and (A3) would thereby acquire 
internal structures that rendered them valid, we 
should balk at accepting (3) and (4). 


(3) S*th & (Wx) (Vy) (S?¥xy > Styx) 
(4) S8tdh & (Wx) (Vy) (Vz) (S8xyz >. S8xzy & 


Styxz & S*xy) 
as the respective deep structures of (5) and (6), 


(5) Tom and Harry are shipmates. 
(6) Tom, Dick, and Harry are shipmates. 


unless (i) tetradic and higher degree shipmate 
predicates are handled analogously, (ii) ‘‘ship- 
mates” is shown to belong to a natural class of 
predicates all of which are treated alike, and (iii) 
intuitively valid arguments relevantly similar to 
(A2) and (A3) come out valid by virtue of their 
deep structures. The scheme implicit in (3) and (4) 
for dealing with shifmate predicates founders on the 
reef of (iii), A logic that accounts for the validity 
of (A2) and (Ag) ought to be able to legitimate 
(A7). 


(A7) All the men there are are shipmates. 
Tom and Dick are distinct men. 


Tom and Dick are shipmates. 
The formalization scheme implicit in (3) and (4), 


however, does not permit uniform treatment of 
sentences like (7), 


(7) All the men that there are are shipmates. 


since that scheme calls for shipmate predicates of 
fixed degree, dyadic, triadic, and so on. But no 
shipmate predicates of fixed degree will allow an 
adequate translation of (7). For any choice of ñ 
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as the degree of the shipmate predicate of highest 
degree in a symbolic rendering of (7), there will be 
arguments altogether like (A7) whose internal 
structures will fail to validate them, e.g., (A8) : 


(A8) All the men that there are are shipmates. 
ay,..., 4,, and a, + are distinct men. 


@,..., ap and a, ,, are shipmates. 


The cause of this failing is obvious. When forma- 
lized as indicated, the first premiss of (A8) says of 
any n men that they are shipmates; it does not 
mean that all the men there are, whatever be their 
number, are shipmates. 

Let us call predicate logic, when supplemented 
by Leonard & Goodman’s logic of individuals, 
mereological predicate logic.2 Most logicians and 
philosophers seem to regard mereological predicate 
logic as a theory that furnishes solutions to certain 
technical problems in constructionalist metaphysics 
or as a theory congenial to nominalists and others 
with an aversion to sets. Lately, however, it has 
been used by Parsons [21] and by Burge [2] to give 
a truth theory of English sentences containing mass 
terms. I will show that mereological predicate 
logic is more central to our everyday conceptual 
scheme than common opinion would have it or 
even than Parsons’ and Burge’s application would 
suggest. To do this, I will show that mereological 
predicate logic furnishes deep structures that re- 
solve problems about phrasal conjunction and 
group quantification that have perplexed con- 
temporary linguists. Inter alia, arguments (A1)—(A3) 
and (A7) can all be proved valid in mereological 
predicate logic. In addition, the theory of phrasal 
conjunction and group quantification presented 
herein has potentially far-reaching consequences 
for philosophical analysis. 


II. Tse Onro.oay OF INDIVIDUALS 


Leonard & Goodman developed their logic or 
calculus of individuals as an adjunct to set theory so 
that constructionalist philosophers could deal with 
predicates like “‘shipmates” with a clear philo- 
sophical conscience. The fundamental distinction 
drawn by this calculus is that between classes (or 
sets) and individuals (or wholes) : 


* Mereology, the logic of individuals, was first developed by Leśniewski whose principal papers appeared in Polish. It was 
formalized and made available to English-speaking logicians by Leonard & Goodman in their classic paper [17]. Goodman’s 
book [9] contains an informative presentation of the logic of individuals or, as it is usually called, the calculus of individuals. A 
concise, axiomatic development of the calculus of individuals can be found in my book [19]. 
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The concept of an individual and that of a class may 
be regarded as different devices for distinguishing 
one segment of the total universe from all that re- 
mains. In both cases, the differentiated segment is 
potentially divisible, and may even be physically 
discontinuous. The difference in the concepts lies in 
this: that to conceive a segment as a whole or indi- 
vidual offers no suggestion as to what these sub- 
divisions, if any, must be, whereas to conceive a 
segment as a class imposes a definite scheme of sub- 
division—into subclasses and members. ([17], p. 45). 


For example, the set of human beings distinguishes 
one segment of the total universe, human beings, 
from all else. If we conceive of human beings as a 
whole or individual, a whole with parts scattered 
across space through time, we single out the same 
segment of the universe that the set of human beings 
isolates, but without prescribing a scheme for 
subdividing the segment thus marked off. Con- 
ceived as a whole or individual, the segment Auman 
beings belongs to the same logical type as Socrates; 
neither is a set but both can be members of sets. 
By contrast, the set of human beings belongs to a 
logical type quite different from that to which 
Socrates or Plato belongs. The set of human beings 
has members and is not a material object; Socrates 
and Plato have no members (they aren’t sets) but 
are material objects, Socrates’ pug nose is a part of 
the segment human beings but is neither part nor 
member nor subset of the set of human beings. 
Socrates himself is a member, but not a part, of 
the set of human beings; he is a part, but not a 
member, of the whole or individual that is the 
segment human beings. 

Similarly, we can conceive of Tom and Dick 
together as a set, the set whose members are Tom 
and Dick, or as an individual or whole whose per- 
son parts are Tom and Dick. We shall let {Tom, 
Dick} be the set of Tom and Dick, and let + (Tom, 
Dick) be the individual or whole whose person 
parts are Tom and Dick. We shall speak of + (Tom, 
Dick) or + (Tom, Dick, Harry) as the sum or sum 
individual of Tom and Dick, or of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, respectively. The sum of Tom and Dick, 
ie., +(Tom, Dick), can be. or do many things 
that a person can be or do. Like a person, + (Tom, 
Dick) has a definite mass, is colored, and is a spatio- 
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temporal object (albeit a discontinuous ore unless 
Tom and Dick are Siamese twins). Like a person, 
+(Tom, Dick) can carry things, write booxs, grow 
larger or smaller, and have Harry as a stipmate. 
Assuming, as we have been, that Tom is not Dick, 
we note that there are very few things that a person 
can be or do that + (Tom, Dick) cannot te or do. 
The few prima facie exceptions are such eg these: 
being a person, soloing in an airplane. single- 
handling a yacht. 

The braces operator enables us to refer to the set 
{a,,...,@,} of any finite number of incividuals 
a;,...,@, that we can designate. Similerly, the 
plus-sign operator enables us to denote the sum 
individual +(a,,...,a,) of such individuals. 
Thanks to the circumflex operator, we can ref2r to the 
set of all individuals that have the propery gp, i.e. 
to the set Xpx. We need an analogous device to 
denote the sum of all individuals that have ọ 
Leonard & Goodman use the set fox to gst to the 
sum of the » individuals by introducing a fusion 
operator f, where f(x) is the individuel y such 
that, for any z, y and z have a part in common if 
and only if z has a part in common with at least 
one member of fox. Since our objective :s to put 
mereological predicate logic to certain logical and 
linguistic uses, we forego this detour through set 
theory in favor of a sum operator, the sigma operator, 
that achieves the same effect as f. This sum opera- 
tor is reminiscent of the iota or definite description 
operator. Recall that (1x) px is the one and only g. 
Should there be no g, or more than one g, **(1x) px 
fails to denote, occasioning truth-valu2 gaps.® 
Analogously, we let (ox)px be the sum of all the gs; 
if there are no gs, “(ox)px” fails to denote, giving 
rise to truth-value gaps.‘ Letting “Oxrc’ mean 
“x overlaps y” (i.e., “x and y have a part in com- 
mon”), we can define the sigma operator in 
terms of the iota operator thus:5 


(8) (ox) px= py (x) (Vy) [Oyx= (Az) (pz & Oyz)] 
The circumflex operator renders the braces opera- 
tor superfluous, for {a,,...,a@,} can be explained 
as x(x = a, V ... V x=a,). Similarly, when the 
sigma operator is available, one can dispense with 
‘+’? by defining +(a,,..., a) (oa) (x = ay 
Vi... V #==a,), 


3 There are many ways to close these gaps. We shall adopt Burge’s method which consists in treating as false simplex sentences 
containing non-denoting singular terms. For exposition of this method and arguments that favor its use when a semantics for 


English is at issue, see Burge [3]. 


1 In both appearance and meaning, our sum operator bears a close resemblance to Parsons’ substance-abstractioa operator. 


See Parsons [21] or Burge [2]. 


5 Though he introduces no special sum operator, Goodman supplies the definiens of our sum operator in [9], p. 52. 
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III. MULTIGRADE PREDICATES AND PERASAL 
CONJUNCTION 


Leonard & Goodman call predicates that take 
variably many, as opposed to a fixed number of 
arguments, multigrade predicates. Predicates that 
take a fixed number of arguments are characterized 
as umigrade. In their own words ([17], p. 50), when 
we confront a multigrade predicate “we encounter 
a relation which is significant in varying degrees; 
as dyadic, as triadic, tetradic, and so on.” The 
relation “met with,” for example, may obtain 
between two people, among three, among four, 
and indeed among any number. Such a relation 
without any fixed degree may be called a “‘multi- 
grade relation.” Thus “a unigrade relation is a 
relation of any one degree; a multigrade relation 
is one having at least two different degrees.” 

For reasons that will become apparent, we will 
modify slightly Leonard & Goodman’s terminology. 
First, we shall regard all predicates as having a 
fixed number of argument places. Thus we con- 
strue ‘‘is a lawyer” as monadic, “‘is a shipmate of” 
as dyadic, and so on. (The predicate “are ship- 
mates” will be seen to be a surficial manifestation 
of an underlying dyadic predicate.) We shall say 
that a predicate is multigrade at an argument place 
iff it admits certain special terms denoting sum 
individuals at that argument place. These special 
terms, which following Lakoff & Peters we shall 
call NP*, will be explained later; for the moment 
„it will suffice to say that “Tom, Dick, and Harry,” 
as used in sentence (9), 


(9) Tom, Dick, and Harry carried the piano 
upstairs. 

is a paradigm NP*.’ Thus sentence (9) shows that 

the dyadic predicate “carry” is multigrade at its 

first argument place. Sentences (10 )and (11) 


(10) Rev. Brown and Rev. Smith married John 
and Mary. 

(11) Tom and Dick killed Harry. 

show that the dyadic predicates “marry” and “kill” 

are multigrade at their first and second and at 

their first argument places respectively. (Sentence 


8 The braces operator of “‘{a,, .. 


+) Gy’ and the ‘+’ operator of “+ (a,,.. 


(10) envisages a marriage performed jointly by two 
ministers.) 

By a multigrade predicate we shall mean a predicate 
that is multigrade at one or more of its argument 
places. [As will become evident later, we lean 
toward the view that nearly all predicates are 
multigrade predicates that are multigrade at all 
their argument places.] We maintain that the 
predicates called symmetric by Lakoff & Peters are 
the very predicates that we have called multigrade 
(see [15]). Lakoff & Peters call them symmeiric 
because any permutation of the conjuncts of their 
NP* arguments yields a sentence that qualifies as a 
synonymous paraphrase of the original. 


For example, such permutations yield (12)-(14) 


(12) Dick, Harry, and Tom carried the piano 
upstairs. 

(13) Rev. Smith and Rev. Brown married Mary 

(14) 


and John. 
Dick and Tom killed Harry. 

as synonymous paraphrases of (g)--(11) respectively. 
This symmetry phenomenon was already noted 
and explained by Leonard & Goodman [17]. It 
constitutes a salient logical feature that must be 
accounted for by mereological predicate logic. 

Like all predicates, multigrade predicates have 
extensions. Extensions, moreover, are relative to 
the domain of discourse, i.e., the set of objects that 
constitutes the range of the variables of quantifica- 
tion.® For example, the extension of the monadic 
predicate “is red” will depend on what set is taken 
as the domain of quantification; if that domain 
contains nothing that is red, its extension will be 
the empty set. The first step in interpreting ordinary 
predicate logic is to specify a set as the domain of 
quantification. Let’s call this set the atomic domain. 
The atomic domain D induces a larger domain D* 
which contains not only all the elements of D but 
also all sums of elements of D. Where N is the 
cardinality of D, the cardinality of D* will be 2¥-1. 
That is, corresponding to each nonempty subset of D 
there will be an element of D* that is the sum of 
the members of that subset. We shall call the 
domain D* induced by the atomic domain the 


. &,)” are bonafide multigrade operators. These 


multigrade opergtors as well as multigrade sentence connectives are studied in Hendry & Massey [12]. Recently, McCawley 
has argued that English deep structures require multigrade sentence connectives, See McCawley [20], pp. 519 ff. 
? Sentence (9) is of course ambiguous. We have in mind the reading that contrasts with the paraphrase “Tom, Dick, and Harry 


each carried the piano upstairs.” 


8 The extension of a predicate is relative to the domain of discourse in the sense that changes in the domain can affect the 
extension ofan interpreted predicate, a phenomenon dramatized by the so-called Skolem paradox. 
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domain of individuals. In mereological predicate 
logic, it is the domain of individuals that serves as 
the range of the variables of quantification, sub- 
sets of this domain serve as extensions of monadic 
predicates, and so on. The leading idea is that one 
talks about, i.e., quantifies over, not just atomic 
individuals (the members of the atomic domain) as 
in ordinary predicate logic, but all the individuals 
in the induced domain, whether atomic or not. 
(We have been assuming that the purposes that 
led one to select a set as the atomic domain allow 
one to treat all its members as mutually discrete, 
i.e., as having no parts in common. When this 
assumption fails, some modifications of the fore- 
going account must be made.) 

The extension of a monadic predicate, unigrade 
or multigrade, is the set of things (in the domain 
of individuals) that the predicate is true of. Some 
of these things may be ordinary or atomic indi- 
viduals; others may be sum individuals. For 
example, if we let the atomic domain be the set of 
human beings, “weighs over 270 pounds” is a 
monadic predicate that is true of the Pittsburgh 
Steelers’ defensive tackle Joe Greene, true of 
+ (Gerald Ford, Pierre Trudeau), true of + (Golda 
Meir, Brigitte Bardot, Gloria Steinem), and true of 
(ox) (x is a first-grade pupil at Sacred Heart School 
in Pittsburgh); it is false of Gerald Ford, false of 
+ (Brigitte Bardot, Gloria Steinem), and false of 
(ox) (x is a present Queen of England). So Joe 
Greene, +(Gerald Ford, Pierre Trudeau), + 
(Golda Meir, Brigitte Bardot, Gloria Steinem) 
and (ox)(x is a first grade pupil at Sacred Heart) 
all belong to the extension of “weighs over 270 
pounds.” Or, what comes to the same, the following 
sentences are all true: 


(15) 
(16) 


(17) 
(18) 


Joe Greene weighs over 270 pounds. 

Gerald Ford and Pierre Trudeau weigh over 
270 pounds. i 

Golda Meir, Brigitte Bardot, and Gloria 
Steinem weigh over 270 pounds. 

All the first grade pupils at Sacred Heart 
School weigh over 270 pounds. 


[Note that in (18) we analyzed “all the ọ” as 
“(ox)px,” treating it as a group quantifier. The dis- 
tinction between ordinary distributive quantifiers 
and group quantifiers will be explained in §6 below.] 

A bygone grammar called the subjects “Gerald 
Ford and Pierre Trudeau” and “Golda Meir, 
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Brigitte Bardot, and Gloria Steinem” of (16) and 
(17) compound nouns; nowadays they are called 
coordinate conjoined NPs (noun phrases) or for short 
NP*s, The NP"s of (16) and (17) are both NP*s. 
Hitherto, we offered only a rough and ready 
characterization of NP*s; it is time to say precisely 
what they are. We define an NP* to be an NP* 
that denotes the sum of the individuals denoted by 
its coordinated NPs. For example, the NP* of (16) 
is an NP* because it denotes + (Ford, Trudeau), 
i.e., it denotes the sum of what “Gerald Ford” and 
“Pierre Trudeau” denote. 

What was just said needs qualification. Sentence 
(16) is ambiguous; it can mean either (19) or (20). 
(19) +(Ford, Trudeau) weighs over 270 pounds. 
(20) Ford weighs over 270 pounds, and Trudeau 

weighs over 270 pounds. 
The NP* of (16) is an NP* only when (16) is read 
as (19). Departing slightly from present linguistic 
usage, we shall refer to NP"s that are NP*s as 
phrasal conjunctions. And we shall use “phrasal con- 
junction” ambiguously, sometimes meaning an 
NP*, sometimes a sentence containing an NP*. 
Thus (16) and (17) can be read either as phrasal 
or as non-phrasal conjunctions. Although (18) 
contains no NP", it is similarly ambiguous between 


a group-quantifier reading (21) 
(21) (ox)(x is a first-grade pupil at Sacred Heart) 
weighs over 270 pounds. 


and a distributive-quantifier reading (22). 


(22) (VWx)(x is a first-grade pupil at Sacred Heart 
> x weighs over 270 pounds) 


Of course, neither (17) nor (18) ordinarily strikes 
us as ambiguous, because extra-linguistic informa- 
tion causes us unreflectively to dismiss their re- 
spective non-phrasal and distributive readings as 
non-intended. 

So far as Tarskian truth definitions go, multi- 
grade and unigrade predicates are handled alike. 
For example, the satisfaction clause for “weighs 
over 270 pounds” might be stated thus: (Vx) (x 
satisfies “weighs over 270 pounds” if and only if x 
weighs over 270 pounds). The metalinguistic 
quantifier must range over all the individuals in 
the domain of individuals of the object language, 
but that holds for truth definitions generally. The 
only difference is that the relevant object-language 
domain must be the induced domain.® 


® Burge makes the same point about satisfaction clauses for mass terms which he treats as true of, or false of, objects in what 


we have called the induced domain. See [2], p. 274 and p. 282. 
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Like unigrade predicates, multigrade predicates 
come in all degrees; some are monadic, some 
dyadic, some triadic, and so on. For example, 
“marry” is a dyadic multigrade predicate; its 
extension is a'set of ordered pairs the elements of 
which can be ordinary individuals or sum indi- 
viduals. For example, given that (10) is true, the 
ordered pair <+(Rev. Brown, Rev. Smith), 
+ (John, Mary)> belongs to the extension of 

“marry.” 10 

The order of the singular terms inside braces is 
immaterial to what set the whole expression de- 
notes; for example, {Tom, Dick, Harry}= {Harry, 
Tom, Dick}. The order of the arguments of ‘+’ is 
similarly immaterial to what individual the entire 
expression denotes; for example, + (Tom, Dick, 
Harry) = + (Harry, Tom, Dick). It follows, then, 
that phrasal conjunctions will exhibit the symmetry 
phenomenon mentioned in §3 above. Moreover 
since (25). 


(25) (Wx,).-. (Yan) [+ (xy - + +9 Ža) 
= +(z, +. ...%,)], Where (xis... x4) is a 
permutation of (#,,..., Xa) 


is a theorem schema of mereological predicate 
logic, the latter can certify as valid any intuitively 
valid argument whose validity, like that of (A1), 
turns on the symmetry of phrasal conjunctions. In 
addition to (25), only rules governing identity are 
needed to validate such arguments. Identity itself 
is definable within mereological predicate logic in 
myriad ways; for example, one can use the predi- 
cate “is a part of,” or for short, ‘<’, to explain 
‘wey’? as ““(Wz)(z<x=z<y).” 

Not everything that glitters is gold, nor is every 
NP" an NP*. The NP” “Tom, Dick, and Harry” of 
(26) 


(26) Tom, Dick, and Harry are linguists. 


is not an NP*, i.e., not a phrasal conjunction. 
Sentence (26) affirms “linguisthood” of Tom, of 
Dick, and of Harry, but not of +(Tom, Dick, 
Harry). Put otherwise, (26) has three logical sub- 
jects; were (26) a phrasal conjunction, it would 
have just one such subject. The logical form or 
deep structure of (26), then, is (27) rather than 
(28).24 


19 Throughout,this paper we ignore matters of tense. 
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(27) Linguist(Tom) & 
linguist(Harry) 

(28) Linguist (+ (Tom, Dick, Harry)) 

Lakoff & Peters apply the term sentential conjunction 
to those surficial NP*s that result when a so-called 
conjunction reduction transformation transforms an 
underlying conjunction of sentences such as (27) 
into a superficially simplex sentence like (26).12 
The question arises, then, whether every NP" is 
either a phrasal or a sentential conjunction. We 
argue below that the NP"s of (29)--(32). 


(29) Tom, Dick, and Harry are similar. 

(30) Tom, Dick, and Harry like each other. 

(31) Tom, Dick, and Harry punched one another. 
(32) Tom, Dick, and Harry are partners. 


are neither phrasal nor sentential conjunctions. 
Sentences (29)—(31) are akin to sentential con- 
junctions; (32) is a mongrel sentence that has both 
sentential and phrasal aspects. 


linguist(Dick) & 


IV. Tue Unicrave Bias or PHILOSOPHY 


A leading theme of the Aristotelian logical tra- 
dition attributed subject-predicate form to all 
simple (atomic) propositions. Ontologically, this 
meant that the only real or genuine properties 
were monadic properties; polyadic properties 
(relations) were pseudo-properties, illusions to be 
explained away. So an analysis of a relation was 
deemed successful within this tradition only if it re- 
duced the relation to monadic properties. For 
example, a successful analysis of the relation outrank 
among face cards might reduce it to monadic pro- 
perties thus: x outranks y= ps (Queen x & Jack y) 
v (King x & Jacky) v (Ace x & Jacky) v (King 
x & Queen y) V (Ace x & Queen y) V (Ace x & 
King y). This bias against relations had a strangle- 
hold on logic and philosophy for two millenia. It 
had, of course, its successes the greatest of which 
was Leibniz’s reduction of the relation of identity 
(and diversity) to monadic properties: x is identical 
to Y¥=p, (p)(px=ọy). (The Kneales artfully chro- 
nicle how the traditional depreciation of relations 
stunted much of Leibniz’s work and gave it its 
peculiar cast. See [13], pp. 320 ff.) It was not until 
the 1gth century that the irreducibility and im- 


11 The only rule of insertion of grouping indicators that we follow is to put them wherever they contribute to conceptual 


perspicuity. 


14 Linguists apply “conjoined” and its cognates to every manner of linking like constituents in a coordinate way. Thus “Tom, 
Dick, or Harry” and “neither Tom, Dick, nor Harry” are no less NP*s than is “Tom, Dick, and Harry.” For the most part, we 


follow their practice. 
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portance of relations were fully appreciated and a 
logical theory and notation developed that treated 
polyadic and monadic properties evenhandedly. 
In the absence of these conceptual and notational 
developments, the astonishing achievements of the 
past 100 years in logic and mathematics would have 
been impossible. 

It is universally recognized that the conceptual 
and notational resources of the logic of Frege and 
Whitehead-Russell are adequate for classical 
mathematics. That is to say, this logic furnishes 
logical forms (deep structures) for the propositions 
of classical mathematics that explain and justify its 
axiomatic architectonic; every recognized in- 
ference is shown to be valid; every established 
mathematical theorem, to be a logical consequence 
of the relevant set of postulates. (Logicists claim 
even greater achievements for this logic, viz. that 
every mathematical concept can be defined by 
means of logical concepts in such a way that the 
theorems of classical mathematics become logical 
truths. Unlike its axiomatic success mentioned 
above, this putative reductive triumph of modern 
logic has often and seriously been challenged.) The 
logic of Frege and Whitehead-Russell makes no 
provision for multigrade predicates, so a fortiori 
classical mathematics can get along without them. 
Within arithmetic, their absence is not felt because 
arithmetical discourse, along with set discourse, is 
unique in that none of its predicates present even a 
prima facie appearance of multigradicity. One 
might object that the equality predicate of (33) and 
(34) 

(33) 2and 2 equal 4. 

(34) 2 and 2 equals 4. 

is prima facie multigrade since “2 and 2” appears to 
be a phrasal conjunction. But if “2 and 2” were a 
phrasal conjunction, (35) 


(35) 2and 2 equals 2. 


would be a mathematical truism for the reason that 
+ (2, 2) =2. (Remember that ‘+’ is an ontological 
sum operator, not the addition operator. To pre- 
vent confusion, we will write the latter as ‘@’.) 
Reporting on her linguistic field work, Gleitman 
([7], p. 291) notes that nearly all informants con- 
fessed that they had often been puzzled by sen- 
tences like (33) and (34), not knowing whether to 
employ the singular or the plural form of the verb. 
This suggests that English speakers perceive, how- 
ever dimly, that the “and” of (33)—(35) is neither 
the “and” of sentential conjunction nor the “and” 


of phrasal conjunction. Mathematicians, cf course, 
treat this “and” as denoting a dyadic operation on 
numbers, thereby assigning to both (33) and (34) 
the deep structure (36) 


(36) (2@2)=4. 

Unlike arithmetic, geometry harbors prima facie 
multigrade predication. But the multigrade pre- 
dicates of geometry are systematically explained 
away by an ontological reduction that construes 
all geometrical objects as point sets. (The points 
themselves are often further reduced to n-tuples 
of real numbers or the like. This second reduction 
is sufficient to eliminate multigrade predicates, 
but is not necessary.) Consequently, multigrade 
geometrical predicates can be systematically re- 
placed by the unigrade predicates of the zeductive 
theory of point sets. For example, the geometrical 
predicate “make up” of (37). 


(37) (Line segments) AB, BC, and AC make up 
(triangle) ABC. 


is multigrade, since “AB, BC, and AC” is a phrasal 
conjunction that denotes + (AB, BC, AC). But by 
taking line segments and triangles to be sets of 
points, one can represent the deep structure of (37) 
by (38) in lieu of (39). 

(38) (ABU BCU AC)=ABC 

(39) +(AB, BC, AC) =ABC 


The advantage of (38) over (39) is this: (s8) can be 
handled by the logic of Frege and Whitehead- 
Russell that makes no provisions for multigradicity 
whereas (39) demands just such provisions. 

The overt unigradicity of arithmetical and set- 
theoretic predicates, together with the covert 
(reductive) unigradicity of geometrical predicates, 
explain the success of predicate logic as a theory of 
the deep structure of mathematical propositions as 
well as the nearly universal failure of Icgicians to 
perceive, much less appreciate, the multigrade 
character of non-mathematical English predicates. 
And since philosophers naturally take their formal 
cues from logicians, one can predict that philosophy 
will be largely or wholly insensitive to multigrade 
and phrasally conjunctive phenomena. Consider, 
for example, epistemology. Epistemologists proceed 
as though so-called mental verbs like “know” and 
“believe” were literally predicates solely of persons 
and only derivatively predicates of person-sums 
or other individuals. That is, if they notize it at all, 
epistemologists regard the multigrade use of men- 
tal predicates as parasitic upon their ‘ostensibly 
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unigrade) application to persons in much the same 
way that the Aristotelian tradition treated relations 
as parasitic on properties. No wonder, then, that 
such elements as awareness or consciousness often 
find their way into analyses of belief and know- 
ledge. Someone who treated evenhandedly know- 
ledge attributions like (40) and (41) 


(40) Tom knows the answer. 
(41) Tom and Dick know the answer, although 
neither Tom nor Dick knows it. 


would likely assign a lesser role to consciousness in a 
theory of knowledge than would a unigrade-biased 
philosopher. Perhaps the multigrade use of “know” 
can be reduced to person predications of ‘‘know,” 
but that is a question to be decided by evidence and 
argument, not by a biased methodology. 

The primacy of person predication, which is but 
one manifestation of the unigrade bias of philos- 
ophy, has also pervaded ethics. Only recently have 
some moral philosophers, notably Virginia Held, 
begun to see that such ethical notions as guilt and 
responsibility are prima facte neutral between person 
and person-sum predication.19 Equipped with a 
logico-semantical theory of phrasal conjunction 
and group quantification, together with an ap- 
propriate symbolic notation, these perspicacious 
moral philosophers should be able to articulate 
and develop their novel insights with a facility that 
would otherwise be impossible. 

Though many more could be given, we will take 
action theory as our last philosophical illustration 
of the unigrade bias. Goldman’s A Theory of Human 
Action purports to provide a general theory of 
human action, but in fact offers only a theory of the 
actions of individual human beings. Nothing is 
said about such actions as the action of Tom, Dick, 
and Harry described by sentence (9), nor is such 
omission noted. On the next to last page of the 
book Goldman remarks that he has “focused on 
the acts of single agents, rather than the relation- 
ship between acts of several agents” and commends 
his theory for being extendable to “the interactions 
of two or more agents” ([8], p. 225). But (9) prima 
facie describes an act of a single agent, namely 
+(Tom, Dick, Harry), not the interaction of three 
agents. Perhaps such actions can be reduced to the 
actions of individual persons, but again, that is a 
matter to be settled by evidence and argument, not 
by tacit appeal to the reductive thesis ingredient in 
the unigrade bias. 
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Nor is it evident that the actions of +(Tom, 
Dick, Harry) are identical with or reducible to 
group actions, i.e., the actions of collectives such as 
families or nations. In addition to the actions and 
interactions of persons, Goldman recognizes that 
there may also be bonafide actions of groups or 
collectives the explanation of which might require a 
model of action different from his own ([8], p. 226). 
What is not taken into account in his otherwise 
impressive and comprehensive book are the actions 
of such agents as + (Tom, Dick, Harry). 

Along with Leonard and Goodman, Wilfrid 
Sellars is the philosopher who has most clearly 
recognized the importance to metaphysics of an 
account of NP*s and multigrade predicates, Sellars 
calls the apparent denotata of non-overtly-senten- 
tial NP"s conjunctive individuals. He declares that 
“unlikely though it may seem [conjunctive indi- 
viduals] pose one of the central problems in the 
metaphysics of persons and sentient beings gener- 
ally. For to say that conjunctive individuals are 
reducible is to say that statements about them can 
be paraphrased in ways which refer only to their 
‘constituents’ (i.e., conjuncts)” ([25], p. 199). 
Sellars’ conjunctive individuals outstrip somewhat 
our sum individuals, for Sellars associates con- 
junctive individuals not only with NP*s but also 
with such non-phrasal NP*s as those in (29)-(32). 
Nevertheless, we do Sellars no disservice by re- 
formulating the aforementioned metaphysical prob- 
lem as a problem about sum individuals, in particu- 
lar about sums of persons. The problem is two-fold. 
First, there is the emergentist puzzle. Do person 
sums have properties or perform actions irreducible 
to the properties or actions of persons? Or equiva- 
lently, must a comprehensive inventory of the 
Manifest Image include entries for sums of per- 
sons? The second puzzle is reductive. The Scientific 
Image seems to leave no room for persons, save as 
sums of elementary particles. Does the substantial 
unity of persons, the Manifest Image’s paradigm 
substances, dissolve, then, into the accidental 
unity of elementary particle sums? 


V. Grammars OF PHRASAL CONJUNCTION 


- (Coordinate) compound constituents other than 
compound sentences have been largely neglected 
by logicians and philosophers, but they have lately 
commanded much attention from generative 
grammarians. [Compound constituents are known 


13 See Held [11]. Held’s random collections of individuals are sums of persons. 
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as coordinate conjoined structures; they include com- 
pound noun phrases alias NP*"s, compound verb 
phrases alias VP*"s, and compound sentences alias 
S*s.] For want of a guiding semantics, all the 
grammars of compound constituents known to us 
are radically defective. Justification and docu- 
mentation of this sweeping condemnation must be 
deferred to another time and place. Here we can 
describe only the character of these grammars and 
offer general criticisms of their several approaches 
to compound constituents. To keep matters trac- 
table, we limit discussion to NP*s. 

Lakoff & Peters’ grammar (See [15]) is typical of 
those theories that lump together as “phrasal” all 
NP*s that are not sentential, i.e., that do not arise 
from underlying sentential conjunction via some 
species of conjunction reduction transformation. 
The core idea is to introduce “phrasal” NPs 
directly into deep structure by means of phrase- 
structure rules like (42). 


(42) NP—-NP* 


The “phrasal” NP*s generated by (42) contrast 
with sentential NPs which do not appear at all in 
deep structure; sentential NP*s are derived con- 
stituents of intermediate or surface structure, 
generated from deep-structure S"s via reduction 
transformations. Thus Lakoff & Peters’ grammar 
assigns deep structures of the form (43) 


(43) me 
NP VP 

& NP NP NP 
to all of (44)—(47) 
(44) Tom, Dick, and Harry carried the piano 

upstairs. 

(45) Tom, Dick, and Harry are similar. 
(46) Tom, Dick, and Harry conferred. 
(47) Tom, Dick, and Harry are partners. 


while assigning deep structures of the form (48) 
(48) S 


A JA ‘ 
NP, VP NR VP 


NP; VP 
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to sentences (49) and (50) 


(49) Tom, Dick, and Harry are lawyers. 

(50) Tom, Dick, and Harry carried the piano 
upstairs. 

when (50) is used to report three feats of strength. 


To generate (49), of course, the grammar must also 
have a phrase-structure rule like (51). 


(451) S>S* 


A grammar of a language L is intended to gener- 
ate all and only the well-formed expressions of L. 
Inter alia, a grammar is supposed to generate the 
well-formed expressions of L in a way that will 
account for whatever deductive logical relations 
obtain among them. Such an account normally 
has the character of a semantical theory of the deep- 
Structure schemata of L, these schemata being 
the deep structures minus their topic-specific 
lexical items. [The topic-specific lexical items may 
be thought of as the words that are introduced by 
terminal phrase-structure rules like (52) and (53): 


(52) V — run, play, etc. 
(53) N —> girl, boy, ball, etc. 


Lexical items introduced by non-terminal phrase- 
structure rules like (42) and (51) are not topic 
specific, and so may occur as parts of deep-struc- 
ture schemata. A phrase structure rule is terminal 
just in case its application yields only nodes to 
which phrase-structure rules are inapplicable.] For 
example, (54) 


(54) 


a S; She i S, 


is a deep-structure schema. Corresponding to (54), 

Lakoff & Peters’ grammar might contain a seman- 

tical rule like (55): 

(55) &(S,,...S,) is true if S, ... S, are all 
true; otherwise &(S;,...5,) is false. 

Semantical rule (55) accounts for the symmetry 

phenomenon of sentential conjunction noted in §3 


above, i.e., it accounts for the validity of such 
inferences as the one from (49) to (56). 


(56) Dick, Harry, and Tom are lawyers. 


It also accounts for the following contraction phe- 
nomenon, as exhibited by sentential conjunctions: 
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the inference from o(NP"*) to p(NP*) is valid 
where n2 1. [When n=1, NP” is the same as NP.] 
That is, rule (55) explains why inferences like the 
one from (56) to (57) 


(57) Dick and Harry are lawyers. 


are valid. In addition, rule (55) explains why 
sentential NP"s expand, i.e., it accounts for the 
validity of the inference to p(ay,..., a, and a@,,4) 
Srom the two premisses p(ay,..., and an) and p(4, 44). 
In particular, rule (55) accounts for the validity of 
the inference to (56) from the premisses (57) and 
(58). 

(58) Tom isa lawyer. 


Since symmetry, contraction, and expansion are 
the only relevant logical phenomena exhibited by 
sentential NP*s, Lakoff & Peters’ grammar fur- 
nishes an account of the deep structure of sentential 
conjunction that is adequate from a logical point 
of view. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of 
Lakoff & Peters’ account of “phrasal” conjunction. 
By lumping together deep-structure schemata 
whose logical behavior is very different, Lakoff & 
Peters’ phrase-structure rule (42) makes it im- 
possible to formulate a semantical rule that will 
account for the deductive relationships of “phrasal” 
conjunctions in the way that rule (55) accounts for 
the logic of sentential NPs. At first blush it might 
seem that the “phrasal” conjunctions (44)-(47) 
are alike with respect to their deductive behavior; 
all seem to exhibit symmetry and contraction, but 
not expansion. A closer look dispells this illusion. 
Note, first, that (44) does not contract. “‘Phrasally” 
interpreted (44) does not imply (59). 


(59) Tom and Dick carried the piano upstairs. 


[The failure of this contractive implication to 
obtain becomes transparent when the VP “weigh 
600 pounds” is substituted for the VP in (44) and 
(59).] To represent the deep structure of sentences 
like (44), Lakoff & Peters need a phrase-structure 
rule like (60) : 


(60) NP-> +(NP,,..., NP,) 
Corresponding to (60), a semantical rule like (61) 


(61) The NP “+(NP,,...,NP,)” denotes the 
sum of the individuals denoted by NP,,.. 
NP, 
can be formulated that accounts completely for the 
- logic of the phrasal conjunctions introduced into 


deep structure by (60). These NP*s are precisely 
those that were called NP*s in §3. 

Secondly, notice that (45)—(47) do contract so 
long as the contracted NP” contains at least two 
NPs, i.e., so long as n>1. For example, (45) and 


(47) respectively imply (62) and (63). 
(62) Tom and Dick are similar. 
(63) Tom and Dick are partners. 


but they do not imply the ill-formed sentences 
(64) and (65). 

(64) *Tom is similar. 

(65) *Tom is partners. 

The foregoing observation suffices to demarcate 
(45)- (47) from (44) so far as their logical behavior 
is concerned. The question remains, of course, 
whether (45)—-(47) form a natural class of NPs, or 
whether they represent from a logical point of view 
quite different types of NP*s, as different from one 
another as sentential NP*s are different from 
phrasal NP*s. 

Gleitman [7] has proposed a grammar of NP*s 
that, unlike Lakoff & Peters’ grammar, intro- 
duces no NP*s into deep structure. NP"s are one 
and all derived constituents generated by transforma- 
tions. According to Gleitman’s grammar, (45) has 
the deep structure (66). 


(66) 


or Tr 
ALAL AL 


Conjunction reduction transformations, followed 

by an each other transformation, carry (56) into (67). 

(67) Tom, Dick, and Harry are similar to each 
other. 


which, upon application of an optional deletion 
transformation, becomes the surface-structure sen- 
tence (45). Gleitman’s general approach to the 
deep structure of sentences like (45) is very 
attractive. In tandem with semantical rule (55), it 
accounts for the symmetry and contraction phe- 
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nomena that such sentences exhibit. It also explains 
why contracted implicates must have at least two 
NPs in their NP"s; the underlying predicate is 
transitive (dyadic) and so calls for both a subject 
NP and an object NP. 

Unquestionably,-one reading of (45) is the each 
other reading captured by Gleitman’s grammar. 
Let NP*R be schematic for sentences like (45), 
where R is a dyadic (transitive) deep-structure 
predicate masquerading as a surface monadic 
(intransitive) predicate. Then Gleitman’s grammar 
assigns to NP*R the.deep structure (68) : 


(68) &(RNP,NP,)*, for all 1437, 1<i<a, 
I<j<n, k=n?—n, 

But (45) can also receive a weaker one another 

reading paraphrased by (69). 

(69) Tom is similar to Dick or Harry, Dick is 


similar to Tom or Harry, and Harry is 
similar to Dick or Tom. 


The one another reading of a surface sentence NP*R 

answers to deep structure (70). 

(70) &(v (RNP, NP,)*~3)*, 
IStSn,1<jsn. 


for all ij, 
It can be readily shown that (70) and (55), to- 
gether with semantical rule (71), 


(71) V (S1. . -, Sp) is true just in case at least one 
of Sy,..., Sp is true. 


captures the logical properties of NP*R sentences 
with one another readings. Semantical rule (71) 
itself corresponds to the phrase-structure rule (72). 


(72) S—> V (S,,- £29 S,) 


It would be an easy task, then, to extend Gleitman’s 
grammar to handle one another sentences. 

Sentences (46) and (47), however, resist Gleit- 
man’s approach. Though (46) implies both (73) 
and (74) 


(73) Tom, Dick, and Harry conferred with each 
other. . 
Tom, Dick, and Harry conferred with one 
another. f 


(74) 
neither (73) nor (74) implies (46). Similarly, (47) 
implies both (75) and (76) 


(75) Tom, Dick, and Harry are partners of each 
other. 


(76) Tom, Dick, and Harry are partners of one 


another. 


neither of which implies (47). (For (47) to be true, 
there must be some firm to which Tom, Dick and 
Harry all belong; for (75) and (76) to be true, 
it suffices that there be three firms such that Tom 
and Dick belong to the first, Tom and Harry to the 
second, and Dick and Harry to the third.) One of 
Leonard & Goodman’s most important contribu- 
tions was an ingenious analysis of the logical form 
of sentences like (46) and (47). In giving the deep 
structure of such sentences, we depart slightly from 
their analysis. Part of the motive for our departure 
is to ensure that these sentences contract; for rea- 
sons connected with their constructionalist enter- 
prise, Leonard & Goodman did not want these 
structures to exhibit the (modified) contraction 
phenomenon. 

Because the cumbersome notation of gram- 
marians obscures somewhat the analysis about to 
be presented, we will revert to the notation of 
mereological predicate logic. When rewritten in 
this notation, Gleitman’s proposed deep structure 
(68) of surface sentences “OQ(a,,..., and a)” with 
cach other readings becomes (77) : 


(77) &(Qa,a,) for all a, a,,i4J, 1<Sisn,1<jsn. 


For the sake of future perspicuity, we unpack (77) 

to get (78). 

(78) [Qa,a,&...& Qaya] & [Qasa & Qaza 
&...& Qaa] &...& [Qana &...& 
Qaran — 1] 


Whatever deep structure we may propose for 
sentences like (46) and (47), then, it must imply (78) 
as well as the one another reading of “Q(a,,..., and 
a,)”’ whose deep structure is given by (79). 


(79) [Qaa V...V Qaya,] & [Qaza] V Qa,ag 
V... V Qaza] &...& [Qaa V... V 
Qaranı] 

[Since (78) itself implies (79), whatever 


implies (78) will also imply (79).] Perspicuity will 
also be served by two preliminary abbreviative 
conventions. We shall let “Qa(b, &...& bp)” 
abbreviate the conjunction “Qab, &...& Oab,,” 
and shall let “b? +---+ b?” abbreviate the 
lengthy “conjunction” whose 2*<1 “‘conjuncts” 
are all the terms of the form “+ (Bu... Bm)” 
1smsk, where <8;,..., Bay is any subsequence 
of <b,,...;6,>; for example “+ (6,),” “+(6,),” 
“+ (By b5), “+ (by, bg, be)” and “+ (by... ba)” 
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are all “‘conjuncts” of “b,? +---+5,?". By 
virtue of these abbreviative conventions, then, (80) 
abbreviates (81). 


(80) Qa,(ag?+a3?) & Oa,(a,? +45?) & 
Qa5(a,? +a?) 

(81) [Qaa & Qaya, & Qa, + (ag, ag)] & 

[Qaga, & Qaza & Qag (41, as)] & 

[Qaga, & Qa, + (a;a9)] 


[To make (81) more readable, we have replaced 

+(a,)” by its equivalent ‘“a,”’.] Now, where 
“Qj (a,,..., and a,)” is schematic for surface sen- 
tences like (46) and (47), its deep structure is 
given by (82). 


(82) Qla,(ag? +... + a,?) & Qala? +45? 

treet ay?) &...& Qala? +--+ 

a, 1?) 
Intuitively, (82) means that each of aj,,..., a, 
stands in the relation Q to the sum of any of the 
others. Notice that (82) implies Gleitman’s each 
other structure (78), but not conversely. Moreover, 
the parallel between (82) and (78) is obvious; 
(78) is what (82) becomes when complex singular 
terms are deleted. Gleitman’s analysis of sentences 
like (46) and (47) fails for want of complex singular 
terms that denote sum individuals, a failure to be 
expected in any grammatical theory that incorpor- 
ates ordinary predicate logic as the logic of its deep 
structures. 

Because (82) exhibits both sentential and phrasal 
aspects, let’s call (the NP*s of) sentences like (46) 
and (47) mongrel conjunctions. Our theory of mongrel 
conjunction accounts in a natural way for many 
logico-grammatical phenomena, viz: (a) symmetry, 
e.g., the logical equivalence of ‘ ‘Tom, Dick, and 
Harry are partners” with “Dick, Harry and Tom 
are partners”; (b) modified contraction, i.e., that 
*O(ay,..., and a,,1)” implies “Q(a,,..., and an)” 
for n= 2; (c) the ungrammaticalness of “Qa,” e.g., the 
fact that “Tom is partners” is ungrammatical; and 
(d) the fact that mongrel conjunctions imply their 
each other and their one another readings, but not 
conversely. A special case of (d) is the non-equiva- 
lence of “Q(a, and a,)” and “a, is an Q of ag.” 
We mention this special case only because Lakoff & 
Peters’ grammar predicts the equivalence of 
“O(a, and ap)” with “a, is an Q of ay,” the latter 
coming by a movement transformation from the 
former. But this prediction is clearly false: “a is a 
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brother of $” is hardly equivalent to “a and b are 
brothers” no matter what Lakoff and Peters’ 

may predict (or Dougherty may think.)14 
For Lakoff & Peters, “are partners” and its ilk are 
anomolous deep-structure intransitive VPs that do 
not take singular subjects; for us they are surficial 
traces of standard deep-structure transitive VPs 
that require both a subject and an object, their 
apparent intransitivity and need for non-singular 
subjects being merely surface illusions. In addition 
to (a)-(d) above, perhaps the principal virtue of 
our theory is that it relates a mongrel conjunction 
like (47) to the corresponding group quantification 
“AIl the men are partners” in much the same way 
that standard logic relates a sentential conjunction 
like (49) to the corresponding distributive quantifica- 
tion “All the men are lawyers.” We defer treatment 
of group quantification, however, to the next 
section. 

Our proclamation that sentences like (46) and 
(47) have a deep structure patterned after (82), and 
similar proclamations about other kinds of sen- 
tences, have been cavalier in two respects. First, in 
lieu of clearly and explicitly specifying which sen- 
tences have deep structures of the form (82), we 
have been content to describe them as sentences like 
(46) and (47). Were we presenting a developed 
grammar of [a fragment of |English, this practice 
would be reprehensible. But what in fact we pur- 
port to offer is a logical analysis, together with a 
semantical theory, of several kinds of English con- 
structions. And we take advantage of the license 
logicians have always allowed themselves in such 
undertakings, viz. to characterize the kind of 
sentence to which the analysis applies by examples 
and analogies. Second, we have characterized (82) 
and other formulas as deep structures apart from a 
system of rules (transformations) that relate them 
to surface sentences. This practice is a matter of 
faith, as the first was a matter of license. The 
generative semantics hypothesis, associated with Lakoff, 
McCawley, Postal, and Ross, identifies deep 
structure with logical form.1 We believe that the 
generative semantics hypothesis, in the slightly more 
sophisticated form advanced by Bartsch & Venne- 
mann, is true (see [1], pp. 10 f£). So having pro- 
vided the requisite logical forms, i.e., an interpre- 
ted system of formulas that captures the relevant 
implication relations, we anticipate their incorpo- 
ration by linguists within a grammar of the relevant 


14 See Lakoff & Peters [15], p. 122 £, and Dougherty [6], p. 932. 
15 See, for example, the exposition of the generative semantics hypothesis in Lakoff [14], pp. 588 ff. 
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fragment of English. Indeed, the absence of such 
forms to guide the development of their grammars 
seems to us causally responsible for the serious 
deficiencies of Lakoff & Peters’, Gleitman’s, and 
Dougherty’s (see below) grammars. 

Notice that the extensions of Q-predicates are 
not symmetric in the sense that an ordered pair 
<b, c> belongs to the extension of Q if and only if 
<c, by also belongs to its extension. In this respect 
our analysis differs from that of Leonard & Good- 
man’s which invariably effects symmetric exten- 
sions. We can find no hard evidence that favors 
either analysis relative to symmetry of extensions. 
In the absence of such evidence, simplicity favors 
our analysis which not only furnishes simpler deep 
structures for mongrel conjunctions but also holds 
down the size of the extensions of Q-predicates as 
much as possible. 

One must not confuse non-symmetry of ex- 
tensions with a prohibition against sum individuals 
as first elements of the ordered pairs in the ex- 
tension of an Q-predicate. Such a prohibition 
amounts to a diluted version of the unigrade bias, 
so it is important to see that our theory legislates 
no such thing. To see this, consider a simple uni- 
verse U whose atomic domain is the set {Tom, Dick, 
Mary, Sue}, or, with obvious abbreviations, the 
set {t, d, m, s}. The induced domain of U, the set of 
individuals over which object-language quanti- 


fiers range, is then the set {t, d,m,s, +(t, d), 
+(t,m), +(&5), +(d m), +(d,s), +(m,5), 
+(t d, m), + (t, d, s), +(i m, 5), + (d, m, $), 


+ (t, d, m, s)}. Now suppose that Tom, Dick, and 
+ (Mary, Sue) conferred, i.e., suppose that (83) 


(83) Tom, Dick, and Mary and Sue conferred. 


is true on the reading that takes “Mary and Sue” 
to denote + (m, s), and suppose that no conferring 
relations obtain other than those implied by (83). 
Then the extension of “conferred with” is the set 
{<4 d>, <t, + (m, 8)>, <d, E>, <d, + (m, 5), <+ (m, 8), 
t), <+ (m, s), d>, <i, +(d, m, 5)>, <d, + (t, m, s)>, 
<+ (m, s), + (t, d)>}- 

A forceful objection can be brought against our 
theory of mongrel conjunction, viz. it seems to make 
it impossible for a person to have exactly two ship- 
mates; if Tom, Dick, and Harry are shipmates 
Tom stands in the shipmate relation to three indi- 
viduals, Dick, Harry, and + (Dick, Harry).1° To 
still the anxieties of those who deem it perverse to 
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countenance person sums among the relata of the 
shipmate relation, Leonard & Goodman ([17], p. 
52f.) suggested that one introduce a technical 
conjugate “shipmate affiliates” to be treeted as an 
Q-predicate; then shipmates could be explained as 
persons who are shipmate affiliates. Relat-ve to this 
maneuver, Tom has three shipmate affiliates but 
only two shipmates. We think, however, that the 
maneuver concedes too much to the unigrade bias. 
There are two other ways to counter the objection. 
First, one could understand the question “How 
many shipmates does Tom have?” to ask for the 
number of atomic individuals, persons in the pre- 
sent instance, that are related to Tom by the ship- 
mate relation. Or; second, one could take the 
question to ask for the number of individuals, 
atomic or otherwise, that stand in th shipmate 
relation to Tom. Either way, the correct answer 
two is obtained. Our second counter is not available 
to Leonard & Goodman because the extensions of 
their Q-predicates are symmetric. Unlike Leonard 
& Goodman’s, our analysis of Q-predicates favors 
their first argument places in a way coagenial to 
the unigrade-minded philosopher. That much due, 
but no more, are we willing to give to tke devil. 
Those familiar with Goodman’s analysis of 
similarity classes might deem it strange that we 
have adopted Gleitman’s each other and one another 
readings of (62).17 McCawley ([20], p. 523), for 
example, rejects Gleitman’s analysis on the grounds 
that Goodman has shown that “the proposition 
that any two members of a group are similar does 
not imply that the members of the group are simi- 
lar since a member of the group might be simi- 
lar to each other member in a differeat respect, 
and there thus might be no similarity shared by all 
the members, e.g., Tom and Dick might be similar 
by virtue of looking like Humphrey Bogart, Dick 
and Harry might be similar by virtue of being con- 
firmed wife-beaters, and Harry and Tom might be 
similar by virtue of being connoisseurs of porno- 
graphy, but there might be nothing significant 
which all three have in common.” But Lakoff & 
Peters have circumscribed a class of predicates 
having the feature they call Special that have the 
following property: they “require special interpre- 
tation, which must be supplied from extra- 
linguistic context or an additional restrictive 
phrase” ([15], p. 127). The predicate “similar” 
belongs to this class and so requires sp3cial inter- 


16 We owe this clever way of framing the objection to Professor Andrew Oldenquist. 
17 See Goodman [9], pp. 145 ff. and Leonard & Gcodman [17], pp. 50 ff. 
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pretation. What this means is that sentences like 
(62) cannot stand unaided on their own semantical 
feet; the respect in which Tom, Dick, and Harry 
are similar must either be supplied by the extra- 
linguistic context or be made explicit by a restric- 
tive phrase. When this need for special interpreta- 
tion is recognized, the objection advanced by 
McCawley is seen to miss its mark. Those un- 
convinced may treat “similar” as having an Q-pre- 
dicate reading over and above its each other and one 
another readings. 

The last grammar of NP*s that we will consider 
is Dougherty’s. Though more fully articulated 
than Gleitman’s or Lakoff & Peters’ grammars, 
Dougherty’s grammar (see [5] and [6]) strikes us as 
semantically the least promising. Gleitman treats 
all NP*s as inherently sentential, and so cannot 
handle phrasal or mongrel conjunctions. Lakoff & 
Peters recognize both sentential and “phrasal” 
NP*s, but lump together as “phrasal” all NP*s 
that are not simple sentential conjunctions; i.e., 
phrasal, mongrel, each other, and one another con- 
junctions are all treated as “phrasal” so that the 
obvious semantical discriminations among them 
cannot be made. Dougherty, on the other hand, 
eschews sentential NP”s altogether; in his grammar, 
all NP"s and VP"s are treated as ‘‘phrasal” in deep 
structure,1® i.e. all are introduced via phrase- 
structure rules like (84). 


. (84) NP— NP" 
VP — VP" 


Thus, for example, Dougherty’s grammar assigns 
different deep structures to (85) and (86), 


(85) Tom and Dick are lawyers. 
(86) ‘Tom isa lawyer and Dick is a lawyer. 


namely (87) and (88) respectively. 


(87) 
S 
a 
NP VP 
Zs, ies 
& NP NP are lawyers 
| 
Tom Dick 
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NP VP NP VP 
Tom isa lowyer Dick is a lawyer 


Dougherty tries heroically to account for the 
syntactic and semantic properties of sentences 
containing NP"s and VP"s by means of features, 
that qualify NP and VP nodes. These features are 
[ + individual], [+total], [+ disjunctive], and 
[+negative]. Though he cautions that these 
features are to be understood as operationally 
defined by the grammar, Dougherty ([5], p. 868) 
gives them the following intuitive content. The 
feature [+individual] “emphasizes the indepen- 
dent, individual action of each of the constituents 
of the conjunction” and “‘suggests that a conjoined 
sentence paraphrase exists”; this feature is associ- 
ated with such adverbs as alone, singly, and indi- 
vidually. The feature [—individual] suggests that 
the dominated constituents behave “like the ele- 
ments in a series bound together by plus signs”; it 
rules out occurrence with the [+ individual] 
adverbs mentioned above. The feature [+ totality] 
“emphasizes that the conjunction is to be considered 
as a unity; the conjuncts act mutually”; it is 
associated with such adverbs as together, simul- 
taneously, en masse, at once, and in chorus. The feature 
[—totality] means that the “conjunction is not to 
be considered as a unity; the conjuncts do not 
act mutually.” No intuitive explanation of [ + dis- 
junctive] or [+ negative] is given, perhaps be- 
cause Dougherty thinks that these features wear 
their intuitive content on their sleeves. The feature 
complex [—tot, +ind, —disj, —neg] becomes the 
surface quantifiers all or both, and [+tot, ~ind, 
—disj, —neg] becomes the surface quantifier all, 
but not both. The feature complex [—tot, —ind] is 
not realized by any surface quantifier but is 
associated with such words as disperse, homogeneous, 


-~ heterogenzous, scatter, etc. The complexes [— tot, 


+ind, +disj, —neg] and [-tot, +ind, +disj, 
+neg] become the surface quantifiers either and 
neither respectively (see [5], pp. 868 ff). 


16 This statement is not entirely accurate. A small but interesting class of surface NP"s are derived by a conjunction substitution 
transformation from underlying sentential conjunctions. See Dougherty [5], pp. 865 ff. 
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Dougherty’s grammar makes many true pre- 
dictions, but it also makes many false ones. For 
example, it predicts that, contrary to fact, the 
following sentences are all ungrammatical: 


(89) The rod and the brick are both homo- 
geneous. 

(go) All metal rods and bars are homogeneous. 

(91) Neither the rod nor the brick is homo- 
geneous. 

(92) Neither Tom and Dick nor Sally and Sue 
arrived simultaneously. 

(93) Either the boys or the girls acted in concert. 

(94) The German army and the French army 
each outnumbers the English army. 

(95) Neither the boys nor the girls dispersed. 


Dougherty’s grammar is presented in two lengthy 
installments the first of which sets out the basic 
theory. In a footnote to the first paper ([5], p. 861, 
fn. 14), Dougherty says he “will be mainly con- 
cerned with coordinate conjunctions of semanti- 
cally singular noun phrases... not... because 
they have any great intrinsic interest, but because 
it is coordinate constructions of this type which are 
relevant in choosing between (the rival hypotheses) 
...on grounds of empirical adequacy.” Notice 
that our counterexamples (92)-(95) involve NP*s 
all of whose conjoined constituents are semantically 
non-singular (in [92], “Tom and Dick” and “Sally 
and Sue” are the conjoined non-singular con- 
stituents); had Dougherty attended more to such 
NP"s, the empirical inadequacy of his own theory 
would have been manifest. A footnote to the second 
paper proclaims an apparently more liberal 
restriction of attention, viz. to NP"s that have at least 
one semantically singular constituent,!* for os- 
tensibly the same reason, viz. these are supposedly 
the NP*s relevant to deciding among competing 
theories. Not until the last two pages of the second 
paper do we find a candid admission that the 
theory yields false predictions for sentences with 
NP"s all of whose conjoined constituents are seman- 
tically non-singular.*° Such counterexamples are 
not manufactured oddities amenable to a minor 
adjustment of the theory; they are garden-variety 
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NP* sentences that go to the heart of the grammar. 
Recursiveness or nesting, the quintessential trait of 
language according to transformational gram- 
marians, undermines Dougherty’s grammar. Con- 
sider the ill-formed sentence (96) 
(96) *(Neither [(Tom and Dick) or (Sally or 
Sue)] nor [John and Bill]) (arrived together 
or walked home alone). 


under the reading indicated by parentheses. The 
ungrammaticalness of (g6) is independent of the 
topmost connective of its surface NP” and of the 
embedded “or.” Call them what you will and 
multiply them as you might, no features realized 
inherently by these connectives could pred:ct the ill- 
formedness of (96). Sentence (96) is ungremmatical 
because the deeply nested NP” “Sally or Sue” 
cannot serve as the subject of the embzdded VP 
“arrived together”; “Sally or Sue” cannot so 
serve because the underlying dyadic predicate 
“arrive with” requires two arguments. What this 
shows, then, is that Dougherty’s grammar is at 
best a grammar of non-nested NP*s. Sentences such 
as 

(97) Tom, Dick, and Harry are lawyers and 

friends. 

administer the coup de grâce to Dougher-y’s gram- 
mar. The latter accords (97) a deep structure 
having “Tom, Dick, and Harry” as NP* and “are 
lawyers and friends” as VP”. But as our theory of 
mongrel conjunction makes evident, tae surface 
constituent “Tom, Dick, and Harry” plays radi- 
cally different roles in (98) and (99). 


(98) Tom, Dick, and Harry are lawyers. 

(99) Tom, Dick, and Harry are friends. 
Dougherty would mark the NP"s of (98) and (99) 
as [+ind, +tot] and [—ind, +tot] respectively. 
Thus no complex feature can consistently be 
assigned to the NP* of (97). Sentence (97) cannot 
be generated by phrase-structure rules as Dougher- 
ty’s grammar purports to do. It must be derived 
from (98) and (99) either by a conjunction reduc- 
tion transformation or by a conjunction substitu- 
tion transformation akin to Dougherty’s.*? 


19 Dougherty [6], p. 320, footnote 24. Actually Dougherty misstates the restriction he obviously intends, saying that he will 
be concerned with NP*s such that “at least one of the coordinated elements is a semantically non-singular NP”. The same mis- 
statement appears in the one other place where Dougherty mentions the restriction, tbid., p. 334. This suggests to us that the 
restriction represents a desperate ad hoc attempt by Dougherty to save his grammar in the face of garden-variety but wholly 


unforeseen counterexamples. 


20 Dougherty [6], p. 337 f. Curiously, Dougherty does not hesitate to apply his grammar to sentences that violaze the restric- 


tion when such application yields true predictions. 


31 See Dougherty [5], pp. 865 f., for a discussion of conjunction substitution transformations. 
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VI. GROUP QUANTIFICATION ` 


Where there is conjunction, there must also be 
universal quantification. So intimately related are 
they that in a finite domain a universally quanti- 
fied sentence “(Vx)px” will be true just in case the 
conjunction “pa, &...& qa,” is true, where 
‘ay’ ,..-, ‘a,’ is a list of individual constants that 
exhausts the domain. To each of the five species of 
conjunction that we have identified, paradigms of 
which are given by (100)-—-(104), 

Tom, Dick, and Harry are lawyers. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry are similar (to each 
other), 

Tom, Dick, and Harry are similar (to one 
another). 

Tom, Dick, and Harry carried the piano 
upstairs. 

(104) Tom, Dick, and Harry are shipmates. 

we should expect a corresponding species of uni- 
versal quantification, an expectation borne out by 
(105)~-(109). 

(105) Ali the men are lawyers. 

(106) All the men are similar (to each other). 
(107) All the men are similar (to one another). 
(108) All the men carried the piano upstairs. 
(109) All the men are shipmates. 

Sentences (105)~(107) instantiate the three va- 
rieties of (universal) distributive quantification that 
answer to the three varieties of sentential conjunction. 


(100) 


(101) 


(102) 


(103) 


Since the theory of these three species of distribu- - 


tive quantification amounts to a straightforward 
extension of our theory of sentential conjunction, 
we will rest content merely to depict the deep 
structures of (105)—(107), viz. (110)—(112)' re- 
spectively: 
(110) (Vx) (Mx > Lx) 
(x11) (Vx) (Wy) (Mx & My & xy > Sxy) 
(112) (Wa)[Mx > (Sy) (Ay & x#y & Szy)] 
Lakoff ([14], p. 558) has recently offered lin- 
guistic evidence for “a group reading of quanti- 
fiers of certain sorts, the logical form of which is 
unknown.” The quantifiers that Lakoff calls 
“group quantifiers” are the four types exemplified 
in (106)-(109). The lumping together of these 
quantifiers as “group quantifiers” is the quanti- 
ficational analogue of Lakoff & Peters’ lumping 
together of (101)-(104) as “phrasal.” We shall 
ourselves reserve the term group (universal) quanti- 
fier for quantifiers like the one in (108); since it 
exhibits both group and distributive aspects, we 
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shall call the quantifier of (109) a mongrel (universal) 


fier. 

One striking difference between distributive and 
group quantification concerns scope. Lakoff ([14], 
pp. 555 ff) remarks that, unlike distributive 
quantifiers, group quantifiers are scopeless. Though 
insightful, this observation is misleading in four 
respects. First, it applies only to that one species of 
universal quantifier that we have called group 
quantifiers. Second, it does not hold at all for 
existential group quantifiers. Third, it is true of 
bonafide group universal quantifiers under only 
the first of the two alternative analyses given below. 
Fourth and fmally, even with respect to this first 
analysis of group universal quantifiers, the obser- 
vation must be qualified. This first analysis was 
adumbrated in §1 where we indicated that the 
logical form of (108) could be taken as (113) 


(113) (ox) Mx carried the piano upstairs. 
or more schematically, that the logical form of 
(114) is (115) 


(114) (all the gs) 
(115) p(ox)@x 


whenever (114) receives a group reading. The 
phrase ‘‘(ox)px”’ is a singular term that purports to 
denote; as such it has no scope. So, if one takes the 
entire phrase “‘all the gs” to be the group quantifier 
in (114), then group quantifiers lack scope. But if 
one means by the group quantifier of (115) only 
the operator ‘‘(ox),” then group quantifiers have 
scope just as distributive quantifiers do. For ex- 
ample, the formula “Mx v Wx” is the scope of 
“(ox)” in (116). 

(116) (ox)(Mx v Wx) weighed down the life- 

raft. 


which is a paraphrase of one reading of (117). 


(117) All the men and women weighed down the 
liferaft. 

By appealing to the alleged scopelessness of 
“group” quantifiers, Lakoff purports to explain 
why (118) and (119) 

(118) John and all the linguists are similar. 

(119) *John and every linguist are similar. 

come out grammatical and ungrammatical re- 
spectively. The alleged explanation goes like this 
(see [14], p. 557). One of Ross’ constraints on 
movement transformations forbids moving an 
“element into or out of one conjunct of a coordinate 
structure”. Unlike “all,” “every” can function 
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‘only as a distributive quantifier. But distributive 
quantifiers originate outside the coordinate struc- 
ture “John and every linguist.” So, no transforma- 
tion can move “every”? into “John and every 
linguist,” for such movement would violate Ross’ 
aforementioned constraint. On the other hand, 
the scopeless group quantifier “‘all the linguists” 
in (118) originates inside the coordinate structure in 
which it occurs; its appearance there thus violates 
no movement constraints. Were the foregoing a 
good explanation, the transparently grammatical 
sentence (120) 

(120) Each dog and its master are similar. 


would be ungrammatical; since (120) has a deep 
structure along the lines of (121). f 


(121) (Yx) (Yy) (Dx & Myx > Sxy) 


Moreover, it is not obvious that (119) is un- 
grammatical. Suppose that John resembles every 
linguist in that John uses his hypotheses to de- 
termine the putatively .neutral data that are sup- 
posed to confirm them; to report this fact one might 
well use (119) with the reading given by (122). 
(122) (Vx) (Lx > Syx & Sxj) 

McCawley ([20], pp. 526 ff.) has proposed what 
might be dubbed a proto-analysis of group quantifi- 
cation. It amounts to taking group universal 
quantifiers as singular terms denoting sets. For 
example, “all the men” in (108) is taken to denote 
the set of (contextually restricted) men, while “all 
the linguists” in (118) denotes the set of linguists. 
Presumably, phrasal conjunctions would be hand- 
led analogously. For example, “Tom, Dick, and 
Harry” in (103) would be taken to denote the set 
{Tom, Dick, Harry}, To turn this proto-analysis 
into a full-blown theory, one would have to de- 
velop it on the pattern of our own theory. And of 
course this could be done, for any theory whatso- 
ever can be modeled in set theory. Nevertheless 
there are good reasons, both of conscience and 
system, for preferring our theory over its set- 
theoretical counterpart. Let us, however, begin 
with a bad one. It might seem that McCawley’s 
proto-theory effects a rupture between (103) and 


(123), 
(123) 
for (123) applies to an individual the very predicate 


that (103) applies to a set. However, merely by 
choosing a set theory that identifies individuals 


Tom carried the piano upstairs. 
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with their unit sets, i.e., a set theory in which 
“Tom ={Tom}’ is true, one disarms this objection 
completely.## 

As a matter of conscience, many philosophers 
resort to sets only in desperation. Their maxim is to 
avoid commitment to sets whenever and s> long as 
possible. We have shown that mereological predi- 
cate logic affords a general theory of English NP* 
constructions that makes no commitmenz to sets. 
Accordingly, philosophical conservatism fevors our 
theory over any set-committed surrogate. Judged 
systematically, our theory wins hands dcwn over 
theories, like McCawley’s, that incorporate set 
theory; unlike the former, the latter are Gödel 
incomplete. 

We turn now to mongrel quantification. To 
facilitate presentation of our theory, we Jet (124) 
abbreviate (125), 


(124) yisasumof gs 

(125) (Wz)[Oyz > (dw) (pw & w<y & Gwz)] 
so that (126) comes to abbreviate (127). 

(126) yis asum of gs none of which is x 

(127) (Wz)[Oyz > Aw)(w4z & pw & w<y & 


Owz)] 
Where Q represents shipmate-type predizates, we 
assign to (128) the deep structure (129). 
(128) Q(all the gs) 


(129) (Vx)(Vy)[(px & y is a sum of gs none of 
which is x) > Qxy] 


Consequently, our theory assigns to (109; the deep 
structure (130) 
(130) (Vx)(Vy)[(Mx & y is a sum of Ms none of 
which is x) > Sxy] 
which abbreviates (131). 
(131) (Wx) (Wy) [Mx & (z)(Oyz > (Aw) 
(w#x & Mw &w<y & Owz)) = Sxy] 
The group existential quantification analogue of 
(108) is (132). 
(132) Some of the men carried the piano upstairs. 
We let (133) be schematic for sentences ike (132). 
(133) (some of the gs) 
Our theory assigns to (133) the deep struc-ure (134). 


(134). (Ay)(y is a sum of ps & yy) 


which abbreviates (135). 
(135) (Ay) [(Vz) (Oyz > (Aw) (pw &'w<y & 
Owz)) & fy] 


22 For an example of such a set theory, see Quine [22], pp. 135 ff. 
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If there is at least one p, (133) will come out true 
whenever (114) comes out true. But if there are no 
gs at all, (1393) comes out false, as does (114) in 
view of our convention (see footnote 3) about non- 
denoting singular terms. So on our theory, (114) 
implies (133) so long as ¢% is a simplex predicate, 
just as “‘(Vx)ibx”’ implies “(4x)bx”’ so long as the do~- 
main of quantification is nonempty. Note, how- 
ever, that where “yx” stands for “ ~ Fx,” a complex 
predicate, (114) does not imply (133). 

The distributive quantifiers can be defined in 
terms of each other and negation. For example, 
one can define ‘(Ax)yx” as “~ (Vx) ~ bx.” But if we 
press the analogy between existential and group 
quantifiers by trying to define “(some of the ps)” 
by “Y~ (ox) ~ px,” we get an ill-formed expression 
in which a tilde modifies a singular term. This is 
not surprising since group universal quantifiers are 
related to phrasal conjunctions, whereas group 
existential quantifiers exhibit both phrasal and 
sentential aspects. 

Note that the group existential quantifier has 
scope. It would be better, then, to rewrite (133) as 
(136), 


(136) (Some of the ys) 
or even more perspicuously as (137). 
(137) (Zuppa) pu 


This rewriting allows us to take the scope of 
“(Zupu)” to consist of itself together with the wif 
that it modifies. Formation-rule clauses for group 
existential quantifiers are given by (138). 


(138) Ifquis a wf and u is an individual variable, 
then “(Lupu)” is a group existential quanti- 
fier. If “(Bupu)”? is a group existential 
quantifier and yu is a wff, then “‘(aupu) tu”? 
is a wf. 


The Tarskian semantics of group existentially 
quantified formulas is straightforward. Consonant 
with it, we can read “(2ixGx)Fx’’ as “some of the 
Gs are F,” or less ambiguously as “some sum of Gs is 
F.” If mereological predicate logic is supplemented 
with the iota operator, neither group quantifier 
need be taken as primitive. But in the absence of 
the iota operator, the sigma operator of group 
universal quantification must be taken as primitive. 
The group existential quantifier, however, can be 
defined in mereological predicate logic unsupple- 
mented by any special operators. When the group 
existential quantifier is taken as primitive, one can 
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assign to (133) the deep structure (137) which is 
equivalent to (135). 

We turn now to the second analysis of group 
universal quantification. Among its many virtues, 
this analysis closes truth-value gaps without re- 
course to special conventions governing non=- 
denoting singular terms, it relates the group 
universal and existential quantifiers closely and 
naturally, and it dispenses with iota and sum 
operators. Rewriting (139) as (140) 


(139) (all the gs) 
(140) (Tupu)yu 


and providing formation-rule clauses patterned 
after (138), we analyze (140) as (141). 


(141) (Vu)[(u is a sum of gs & (Vw)(w is a sum of 
gs > w<u)) > pu] 


On this analysis, the deep structure of (108) be- 
comes (142) 


(142) (II *Md4x)Cx 
which is equivalent to (143). 


(143) (Vx)[(xisasum of Ms & (Vy)(y is a sum of 
Ms > y<x)) > Cx] 


Like its existential mate, the group universal 
quantifier has scope and can be defined in un- 
supplemented mereological predicate logic. More- 
over, although ‘‘(IIxGx)Fx” and “(2xGx)Fx” are 
not equivalent to “ ~ (xGx) ~ Fx” and “~ (IIxGx) 
~Fx” respectively, the latter two formulas do 
imply the respective members of the first pair. 
Consonant with a Tarskian semantics for group 
universal quantification, we can read ‘‘(IIxGx) Fx” 
as “all the Gs are F,” or more suggestively as “any 
sum of all the Gs is F.” Of course, there will be 
exactly one sum of all the Gs if there are any Gs at 
all; the suggested reading takes account of the 
possibility that there are none. 

Nursery rhymes offer much food for philosophical 
thought. Recall, for example, “Humpty Dumpty.” 
It inculcates in children the Sellarsian thesis ([24], 
p. 221), borrowed from Aristotle, that “persons 
are, in the toughest of senses, single logical 
subjects: that persons are in no sense systems of 
logical subjects.” For ifa person, Humpty Dumpty, 
is reduced to a sum individual or even an organized 
system of individuals, his unity is lost beyond hope 
of recovery; all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty back together 
again. The last sentence of the rhyme is a group 
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universal quantification. What better indication their centrality to our everyday conceptual scheme, 
of the banality of group quantifiers, and hence of could one hope for ?#8 
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II. THE VALUE OF TIME 
JOHN LESLIE 


I. ComMPETING MODELS oF TIME 


Ho’ will Time appear when seen through an 

axiarchist’s spectacles? Axiarchists are those 
picturing the world as somehow ruled by ethical 
requirements.! So far as logic and the meanings 
of words are concerned, Reality might have been 
an ethical disaster. But an axiarchist could still 
hold that a person named “God” created the 
world because its existence was ethically required. 
More ambitiously, he might maintain that the 
existence of such a creator is itself due to his 
ethical requiredness. Again, it might be that 
“God” names not a person but only the principle 
that some ethical requirements are themselves 
creatively effective. In modern times, P. Tillich 
appears to have taught this; it has been taught 
for centuries.... Now, axiarchistic explanations 
of the world inevitably influence theories about 
the world’s nature. 

Let me illustrate this with a story. A kindly 
demon, impressed by the pattern displayed by 
our world in space and time, is still disappointed 
to find that in time it is chopped into infinitely 
thin slices, each annihilated just as the next 
makes its appearance. So he creates innumerable 
new worlds, their different patterns correspond- 
ing exactly to the patterns existing in ours at 
successive instants in our pasts. He further en- 
sures that these worlds will never alter. They 
will remain frozen copies of situations which, in 
our world, time’s tooth at once attacked. And 
then he brings them together, placing them at 
successive points along a line running at right- 
angles to their three spatial dimensions. After 
appropriately modifying our perceptual appara- 
tus he invites us to admire his handiwork. In the 
four-dimensional continuum we find reproduced 
every detail of our lives. Looking down the new 
dimension we see “successive states” (i.e., cross- 
sections) of entities which are, in all but the pre- 
cise way in which these “states” succeed one 
another, mirrors of our past selves. We perceive 


the words and even the thoughts of these entities, 
and they again reproduce the patterms of our 
past words and thoughts. So some concern the 
passage of time: the fascination of a pendulum's 
swing, the exhilaration of action, the learning of 
tensed language, the pleasures of the urexpected, 
the bitter fear of dying. “Why,” we exclaim, “these 
people have been tricked; they have been led to 
believe that they exist in a changing world when 


. theirs will in fact always be changeless. Without 


knowing it, they are secure from ultimate extinc- 
tion. How sad that no such trickery can have 
been practised on us!” 

Though told in a disgracefully question-beg- 
ging way, this tale may give some insight into the 
axiarchist’s probable preference for the theory 
which makes time into what J. M. E. McTaggart 
christened a B-series. Following others, let us call 
this the B-theory. The B-theory views pastness, 
presentness and futurity as relative, so that an 
event cannot ever in itself have, say, tbe property 
of being present. It isn’t merely that it cannot 
retain such a property throughout history (for 
nobody in his senses would deny this). Rather, 
at no point in history is presentness possessed by 
an event intrinsically rather than reletively. No 
happening can ever—however fleetingly—in 
itself possess this property, when “in itself” indi- 
cates that something other than a simply rela- 
tional property is in question. [Compare how no 
man in himself ever has on-top-of-ness or far- 
from-ness. He may be on top of the Great Pyra- 
mid and far from London, but he cam still have 
underneath-ness (relative to a cloud) and near- 
ness (in relation to the Nile).] 

The B-theory does not dismiss time as an illu- 
sion. Some events really are here—i.e, really do 
have nearness relative to me as I write this. 
Likewise, some really possess nowness; but what 
the theory holds is that they possess it very much 
as they possess being-to-the-left-ness. The sug- 
gested interpretation of “Jam today!” is, roughly, 


11 introduced the term axiarchism in “The Theory That the World Exists Because It Should,” Ame-ican Philoso- 
phical Quarterly, vol. 7 (1970), pp. 286-298. Ethical requirements are described further in ‘‘Ethically Required Exis- 
tence,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 9 (1972), pp. 215-224. 
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“Jam in the temporal vicinity!”. “Past,” “future,” 
“present,” are treated by the B-theorist as inessen- 
tial words, translatable in terms of earlier-than- 
ness, later-than-less and simultaneity. Should the 
translation meet resistance as not capturing “the 
real meaning” of the words, the meaning which 
common sense has encapsulated in ordinary lan- 
guage, then he may abandon them. 

The B-theory, in effect, makes position in time 
into a straightforward affair of what is indicated 
by clock faces and dates in history books, just 
as spatial position is by grid references and 
entries in surveyors’ notebooks. The flow of 
events is not mysteriously very different from the 
flow of a curve across an artist’s canvas. Men 
travel onwards through time much as a highway 
travels onwards across a landscape, and after 
death recede in it much as a target recedes from 
riflemen each stationed farther off than the last. 
The world’s organization develops, but so does 
a design develop along the length of a carpet. 
Change exists, atoms complexly interweave, but 
so are there changes (i.e., differences) in the pat- 
tern displayed by the carpet’s successive cross- 
sections, perhaps through the interweaving of 
variously coloured threads. The instantaneous 
present is not denied, but it is as much an abstrac- 
tion as these infinitely thin cross-sections. 

The alternative, the A-theory, views present- 
ness or nowness as a property which each event 
comes to possess intrinsically at some point in 
time. 

In so far as A-theorists allow past and future 
events to have real properties, they think of 
pastness and futurity as possessed similarly. But 
so very seriously do they take the metaphor that 
the past is now cremated, the future not yet 
born, that they have some problem in saying 
by what any properties of pastness or futurity 
could be possessed. Past and future events are in 
no readily understandable sense “there” to pos- 
sess them, if the A-theory is right, for it conceives 
nowness as an event’s winning an existence which 
earlier was and later will be absolutely lacking 
to it. Lacking to it, that is to say, in more than 
just its failing to exist inside earlier and later 
cross-sections of space-time, must as New York 
fails to exist inside Russia. An event which has 
become past has therefore been annihilated. 
Existence, says the A-theory, is possessed by it 
neither in the temporal “here” nor in any tem- 


2 Principles of Empirical Realism, chapter 15. 
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poral “elsewhere”; it is not existent in the past 
but merely was, in the past, existent. The tem- 
poral position which it once filled can still be 
followed in thought as it recedes forever further 
into the past, but there can be nothing in that 
position, just as there can be nothing in temporal 
positions which are future—though there will be 
something in them. [For otherwise the A-theorist, 
in order to cling to his central claim that nowness 
is absolute, would be forced to picture it in the 
preposterous fashion attacked by D. C. Williams 
in “The Myth of Passage”:? namely, as some sort 
of glow racing down events which are constantly 
real. Or constantly existent; for what could 
“real” mean, when applied to events, except 
existent, i.e taking place? Or is taking place, as 
Williams witheringly asks, “a formality to which 
an event incidentally submits” ?] 

What is clear is that A-theorists are united in 
viewing position in time as very different from 
position in space. Being-later-than, being-simul- 
taneous with, being-earlier-than, are certainly all 
only relative; but they are supplemented by a 
none-relative futurity, presentness and pastness 
which each event comes to possess in this order. 
The pattern of events does not develop merely 
in historical time (calendar-time, clock-time), re- 
vealing its successive parts as a landscape reveals 
its houses to observers at successive mile-posts. 
For historical time itself develops in this sense: 
that nowness, alias Becoming or the gift of exist- 
ence, is constantly transferred from the events of 
one second to those of the next. Every event thus 
has a place on two time scales: on a “B-scale” 
bearing such markings as “Two o’clock on June 
18th, 1815” and also on an “A-scale” whose main 
divisions are “As yet absolutely non-existent 
(future),” “existent (present),” and ‘‘was existent 
but now absolutely not so (past).” Though on 
the first scale its location never alters, it moves 
along the second in a manner not in the least 
dependent on the positions of those who think 
about it. Events could in this manner vary their 
temporal characteristics even if thinkers never 
existed. 


II. Way AxrarcHists May PREFER THE 
B-THEORY 


Now, the B-theory can seem far the better of 
the two for the purposes of any axiarchist—any 
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man who tries to account for the world’s exist- 
ence by reference to its ethical requiredness. 
Williams (op. cit.) accurately reports the dismay 
filling so many when they think of the time of 
the A-theory, “the flood on which the oldster 
wakes in the night to shudder at its swollen 
black torrent cascading him into the abyss.” In 
contrast the B-theory, while not denying our 
limited life-span, at least throws doubt on the 
reasoning behind “that sad anxiety to keep 
going futurewards” which contrasts so strangely 
with our comparative indifference towards spatial 
restrictions. It could perhaps be thought a shame 
that we cannot live at every instant in historical 
time, and it is an evident evil that some have 
lives as brief as they do. But why look on these 
facts as disastrously different from the facts that 
we cannot live at and experience every point in 
space at once, and that the world of some of us 
is a hospital ward? If, as the B-theory contends, 
position in time is as relative as position in space, 
then temporal limits to experience are very com- 
parable with spatial ones, and death is much like 
the boundary of your visual field. The dying 
B-theorist is not tortured by any wish to have his 
life all over again, precisely as before, because 
to him this would be almost like asking to be 
drunk enough to see double. On his view, his 
future absence will no more involve him in abso- 
lute inexistence than does his present absence 
from the room next door. Certainly he will not 
be then, but neither is he there next door or on 
Mars or Jupiter. 

Note (1) In the year 3,000 it would be 
thoroughly misleading to say that a man whose 
life really did end in 2,000 “exists now.” And 
the B-theory does not dispute this. It no more 
doubts that men of the sixteenth century are 
absent from the present day than that Venice 
is Outside the Sabara. What it doubts is their 
absence from existence. (2) When the B-theorist 
calls it inappropriate to pity men of past cen- 
turies just for the fact that life is a good which 
they do not have now, this isn’t to deny that 
they should be pitied because less able to mend 
broken ankles or less provided with transistor 
radios. Nor is it being said that pity is pointless 
because nothing can be done about their sad 
fate, let alone because (as Plotinus strangely 
recommends to our attention, should we have 
any fear of losing the gift of life) “they simply 
aren’t there to have any sad fate.” Suppose that 
a man dying after a long and happy career envies 
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a young girl with leukaemia on the grounds that 
she still has some months to live. The B-theorist 
who called this inappropriate wouldn't be say- 
ing merely (a) No use crying over spilt milk; 
(b) Be content that you had your turn and that 
it was a good one; (c) And bear in mind that 
being dead really isn’t in the least unpleasant. 
What he would chiefly have in mind would be 
the comparison with the man who, living a 
happy and active life in France, eavies any 
vaguely contented prisoner’s on Devil’s Island 
just for being somewhere where he Aimself is 
not. (3) True enough, temporal limitations on 
our experiences are in some ways more deplor- 
able than spatial ones. It could be exciting to 
move at will from epoch to epoch a3 you can 
from Paris to Marseilles. But inabilit~ to do so 
could never inspire the kind of terror which 
limited life-span so often evokes—a terror which, 
whether or not unreasonable, is still very under- 
standable in those holding the A-theory belief 
that temporal absentness is not a purely relative 
affair like being spatially absent, i.e, distant. 
(4) It would be odd for an A-theorist -o worship 
as benevolent any god who intended simply to 
let life die out with the heat-death of the one 
and only cosmos that he would ever =reate. On 
the other hand, it would be utterly grotesque for 
a B-theorist to join J. B. S. Haldane in staving 
off the fear of the grave with the hope that, given 
sufficient time, our cosmos would revive itself 
from its heat-death and set itself going again 
just as before, so that he would live the same life 
once again. 

All this amounts to nothing so monstrous as 
that doctors should accept a childs death com- 
placently; for where have I called for compla- 
cency when partial blindness and paralysis 
narrow someone’s experiences of space? Still, the 
B-theorist s proposal—that people of past cen- 
turies are no more absolutely inexistent than 
people of distant countries—may help to make 
an axiarchistic world-view more acceptable. None 
of the past exists now, not even ir a ghostly 
fashion, where “now” means “here in historical 
time”; but neither, when I am in Canada, is 
Australia “existing here in space.” And the 
greater part of death’s terror surely stems from 
a belief that lives, when they are past are absent 
not just relatively but absolutely. 

But doesn’t an A-theory universe offer com- 
pensations? Surely A-theory changes—the strictly 
non-relative way in which successive situations 
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take on and cast off existence, the charms of 
novelty—are worth the pangs of recognition 
that there will come a day on which we shall 
be absent not just from the set of things having 
nowness at that date but absolutely? ...No; and 
not because this errs about which of two goods 
is the greater, but because it makes no sense 
whatever. Three separate mistakes might be de- 
tected in it: (I) It seems to suppose that the 
B-theory contains no place for the delights of 
variety, the surprise and challenge of novelty, 
the plain fact that the world’s pattern develops 
with us as we grow older. (I) It perhaps com- 
pounds this first error with another yet more 
glaring. “The B-theory world,” it is reasoned, 
“contains no change of any sort’ (error number 
one); “and therefore anybody in such a world, 
even if initially interested by it, would soon 
change to being bored.” (III) It seems to forget 
that a thing is what it is, not what it was. For 
when he remembers this, mustn’t every A-theorist 
accept that the value of a situation depends only 
on what that situation itself is and not on the 
truth that what preceded it—which, says he, is 
absolutely inexistent—was different? Novelty as 
conceived by the A-theory, a bare way in which 
events are other than those which once existed 
but now have been annihilated absolutely, is a 
strange candidate for the role of something add- 
ing value to the world! The B-theorist certainly 
doesn’t deny that Reality is different (and there- 
fore novel) at each successive clock-second, and 
so has the richness of variety. He is all the more 
sure of this because he rejects the A-theory; for 
are you rich when a million gold coins pass 
through your hands, but each must leave them 
before they can grasp the next? Novelty, Variety, 
the throb of Becoming, are to the B-theory 
simply “the existence of an entity, or kind of 
entity, at one time [date] in the world continuum 
which does not exist at any previous time [date]. 
No other sort of novelty than this is discoverable 
—or desirable.’3 

It is the A-theorist who robs novelty of its 
worth, leaving axiarchism with no satisfactory 
answer to the question: “If the world somehow 
owes its existence to its ethical requiredness, then 
why are there changes in it? Why wasn’t it so 
good from the very start that any alterations 
could only be deteriorations?” The B-theorist, in 
contrast, can add the values of situations in all 


3 Williams, op. cit.; my insertions in parentheses. 
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ages when estimating the strength of any ethical 
need for a cosmos like ours. He doesn’t see any 
dimension of time as allowing only for varia- 
tions in Reality’s value. But remember that he 
needn’t therefore be taken as claiming that all 
events exist simultaneously or eternally, because 
on the most natural reading this is a claim that 
all exist at, respectively, one and the same date 
and every date, which would be like claiming 
that all are at one and the same or at every 
spatial position. What is instead claimed is that 
at any date the absence of the events of other 
dates is simply their failure to occupy the tem- 
poral neighbourhood. 


Ill. How rae B-THEoRY SURVIVES THE TEST 
OF EXPERIENCE 


But does the B-theory really square with ex- 
perience? Could occurrences in the far future, 
say, be thrown onto the screen of the here and 
now by any physically possible means, much as 
far galaxies can be made available for our inspec- 
tion by a telescope?—Well, I dare say they 
couldn’t be; but this is too simple as an objec- 
tion. Why should the B-theorist think that if 
events of the year 3,000 had absentees only 
relatively, not intrinsically, then light rays (for 
instance) would bridge the gap? You might 
equally well raise an egg; comment on its nature; 
drop it; comment on its new, smashed nature; 
and conclude that since a change has occurred 
the B-theory must be wrong. Success is unlikely 
when you point to details of the world which 
the B-theorist himself accepts, then exclaiming 
“I refute him thus!”. The B-model of time is 
plainly intended as modelling change. To 
demonstrate that two cross-sections of an egg's 
temporal spread really can differ, or that events 
which will be seen in the future cannot be seen 
now, misses the point. 

The B-theory’s immunity to all such simple 
demonstrations can perhaps best be shown by a 
restatement of the tale about the demon. Sup- 
pose that the A-theory correctly represents time’s 
character. Nowness, the gift of actual existence, 
really is transferred from each situation to the 
next. The past and the future have an absentness 
from existence which isn’t merely absence from 
the clock-time “here.” Despite these truths about 
what is for argument’s sake our actual A-world, 
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isn’t it logically possible for there to be another 
world, a B-world, in which the patterns of suc- 
cessive situations—their structures, the scientifi- 
cally describable relationships between their 
parts—mirror the patterns which succeed one 
another in ours, though in this other world they 
succeed one another in B-theory time only? 
Might it not be that the patterns of this other 
world came into existence all at a single instant 
in the kind of time, A-time, in which our world 
is changing? Mightn’t they even exist for ever 
in A-time? And as the patterns of this B-world 
match those of ours, what pattern of laboratory 
data could convince us that ours really is an 
A-world? For couldn’t the other world have a 
spacelike fourth dimension—let us call it a 
B-time dimension—along which the different 
patterns succeeded one another? Couldn’t an egg 
(or, if you insist, a four-dimensional quasi-egg) 
approach the surface of a planet (or quasi-planet) 
along this dimension, much as two printed lines 
approach each other at points successively closer 
to their intersection? And couldn’t labora- 
tory apparatus record (or quasi-laboratory quasi- 
apparatus quasi-record) this development (or 
quasi-development—since for argument’s sake 
our world of “genuine developments” is an A- 
world? 

To imagine that the patterns of the other world 
all came to exist just when the last second of 
1974 become now “in the A-time in which our 
own world is changing” is not to suppose, ab- 
surdly, that all the events of that other world 
came to exist together in the three-dimensional 
cross section of that other world which people 
there would consider as “the situation at the start 
of the last second of 1974.” It supposes only that 
an observer in our world, if suitably mentally 
and physically equipped, could have detected the 
sudden coming to exist of a four-dimensional 
manifold—a manifold whose existence seems to 
me a definite logical possibility. 

Yet don’t our own experiences reveal what no 
laboratory records could? Williams (op. cit.) 
argues that inability to experience more than 
one Now cannot prove that other Nows have 
an absolute absentness, for it can be held that 
“there is no more a single rolling Now than a 
single rolling Here along a standing line of 
soldiers, though each of them has a vivid present- 
ment of his own here.” But doesn’t this forget 
that we might have a vivid presentment of the 
A-nature of time as it rolled through each hun- 
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dredth of a second? Mayn’t we be direztly con- 
scious of the very immediate future as it 
approaches or is created, or at least of the very 
immediate past as it recedes or undergoes annihi- 
lation?—No; not if the A-theory itself is to be 
believed. For this theory says that past ard future 
events are absolutely inexistent. Any supposed 
consciousness of their approach or recession can 
therefore at most involve vivid models of them, 
models brought into the Now by memcry or by 
anticipation. Our awareness of change needn't 
always involve such models; (nerve cells in the 
eye, for instance, react with special vigour to 
movements, and some of our consciousness of 
change may stem directly from this fact); but 
even when it does involve them there is nothing 
in this which couldn’t be included in B-theory 
descriptions of the world. If, say, a memory- 
model of a past event is compared with a thumb- 
print on wax, then the B-theory can deal with 
it just as it can with any changes which wax 
undergoes. And such comments apply even to 
the very immediate past and very immediate 
future. If something allegedly in the immediate 
past were in fact—as suggested by some in their 
talk of Duration—only fading away, then it 
wouldn’t be in the past at all; it would de a faint 
element in the present. And no experience of a 
fading could prove that whatever was fading 
would in the end take on inexistence absolutely, 
as distinct from becoming inexistent irside vari- 
ous clock-time crogs-sections of a B-thecry world. 

To repeat: All this does not suggest that our 
consciousness of change, of the world’s dynamism, 
is illusory. The point is simply that the data 
of consciousness cannot favour the A-model of 
change above the B-model. All the signs of time’s 
reality which the A-theory can describe—the 
heard thunder of a passing train, the felt gust of 
its passage, the dizzying sights and movements 
of a switchback ride—can be incorporated into 
a B-theorist’s story. This is true even of our 
feeling of being confined to the present minute 
and able to peer beyond it only through the 
dusty lenses of memory and prediction. The 
B-theorist in the dentist’s chair can well say, 
“Thank goodness the pain is over now.’ Not just 
because he is glad that the pain’s temporal spread 
is limited, like the spatial stretch of a tea-stain, 
but because he may not even know precisely 
which tooth had: ached, let alone feel a compul- 
sion to cry out in agony. The practicai question, 
What patterns do our experiences bear at par- 
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ticular clock-times? must not be confused with 
the philosophical questions, What exactly is the 
status of those patterns? Is the gift of existence 
transferred from one to another, as the A-theory 
Says, or are presentness, pasiness and futurity 
only relative? 

Naturally, what goes for our patterns of ex- 
perience goes also for our patterns of argument. 
In a B-world you would still find A-theorists dis- 
playing their assumptions during one clock- 
minute and drawing their conclusions during 
another. Again, people in the two kinds of world 
would find it exactly equally hard to refer to 
things unambiguously without relying on tensed 
language. Any patterns logically capable of exist- 
ing in absolute isolation are also capable of exist- 
ing without such isolation. The patterns presented 
by successive cross-sections of a block of wood can 
remain the same whether that block is in its 
original state, or sliced up, or sliced up and then 
glued together again. 

We must however handle this analogy 
cautiously, because B-theorists often dislike being 
painted as defenders of a “block” in which events 
all “exist together.” A. Griinbaum‘ condemns 
“the pseudo-image of the ‘block universe’ ” with 
its implication “that past and future events 
co-exist with those that are present”; though he 
champions “the objective becominglessness of 
physical events”, the belief “that nowness and 
thereby pastness and futurity are mind-depen- 
dent” (i.e. relative to the points in time from 
which events are viewed). Likewise Williams, 
complaining of “utter misrepresentation” when 
he is accused of presenting us with “a block uni- 
verse,” nonetheless maintains that “the total of 
world history is a spatio-temporal volume,” a 
“four-dimensional fabric of juxtaposed actuali- 
ties.” For, he explains, the statement that an 
event “not present in time [i.e., not in the tem- 
poral present, the temporal ‘here’] nonetheless 
exists is no more contradictory than that one not 
present in space [i.e., not here in space] nonethe- 
less exists.”5... But how can a B-theorist hold 
that talk of a block universe misrepresents him, 
yet that the universe forms a four-dimensional 
volume in which events failing to exist at the 
present instant nonetheless do exist? How can 
another maintain that becoming (coming to 
exist) must always be relative, yet recoil from the 
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statement that events throughout history co- 
exist? It seems that these writers run one risk of 
misleading us in order to remove another. What 
they deny is that all events could exist, like the 
cross-sections of a block of wood, “at the same 
time” or “for ever,” when this means at a single 
clock-second or at all clock-seconds. A block 
universe of co-existing events must be disowned 
if by this is intended a set of events which ex- 
hausts all history yet extends in space only, not 
in time. But if what is intended is a becomingless 
four-dimensional fabric of juxtaposed actualities, 
then that is what the B-theory is all about. 

Similarly with whether the B-theory “spatial- 
izes time.” Accused of supposing that we see 
across time as across space, or that we move to 
and fro through time just as we please, or that 
we can find no difference between traveling and 
growing old, B-theorists have reason for annoy- 
ance. Yet they do make time space-like with 
respect to the relativity of “what is present”: the 
temporal “here” behaves much like the spatial 
“here.” Again they appear to make it at least 
logically possible that, as Williams expresses it, 
“a single human life should lie thwartwise of 
the manifold, with its conscious stream perhaps 
running along somebody’s garden path. ... True 
time travel, then, is conceivable after all. It 
would consist of a man’s life-pattern running on 
an abnormal heading across the manifold.” So 
even if time is not to be viewed as “a dimension 
of space,” there may be no single time dimension 
clearly separable from three spatial ones in the 
four-dimensional continuum.... The fact is that 
“spacelike” is discouragingly vague. The B- 
theorist’s safest comment is that even if it may 
be somehow objectionable to speak of successive 
happenings as positioned along a space-like fourth 
dimension, the most that is lacking to such posi- 
tioning is space-like relations between these 
happenings; for it is not as if before introducing 
such relations a playful demon would have first 
to create future happenings and re-create past 
ones, as the A-theorist would think necessary. 
However, it seems increasingly plausible for B- 
theorists to treat just how the direction of time 
runs as an issue on a par with that of in exactly 
what direction the grain of the wood runs along 
a plank. On such an issue there can be no 
uniquely correct answer. 


4 In section 4 of ‘The Status of Temporal Becoming” from The Philosophy of Time, ed. A R. M. Gale. 


5 Op. cit.; my insertions in parentheses. 
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~ TV. CONTINUED EXISTENCE AND CAUSATION IN 
A B-Turory WORLD 


“But,” it might be objected, “doesn’t all this 
overlook something crucial? Perhaps there is 
logical room for doubt over whether it was our 
actual selves who in the past experienced the 
events which we remember, or merely other selves 
joined to us much as one yard of railway line 
is to the next, selves who pass their brain-patterns 
along to us in much the sense in which any cross- 
section of a tree-trunk passes its pattern along to 
neighbouring cross-sections. Yet the latter alter- 
native is inherently very implausible. Stop to 
consider how a tree-trunk or a railway line gets 
its structure. Don’t men who persist in time 
plan and construct neighbouring sections of rail- 
way track, ensuring that each flows smoothly 
into the next? Don’t atoms persist in time, so 
becoming ‘subject to forces whose prolonged 
action organizes them into trees? Yet in what 
super-time would any organizing factors persist 
and work, manufacturing the four-dimensional 
threads which, says the B-theory, have three- 
dimensional atoms as their cross-sections? Or 
how, in the absence of organizing factors, could 
the successive cross-sections of any thread flow 
into one another so smoothly, and why should 
the four-dimensional filaments forming each 
thread—filaments whose three-dimensional cross- 
sections we should recognize as electrons, protons 
and other such particles—interweave in a way so 
reminiscent of the filaments in man-made 
threads? A pinch of common sense shows that 
history is acted out by entities enduring in a time 
which really flows, the time of the A-theory. The 
world’s substance isn’t duplicated endlessly along 
any ‘time dimension’ rather as the successive 
stones of the Great Wall duplicate one another 
with each yard of its ‘progress’ across China. 
Rather, the present perpetually preys on the 
past for the stuff of existence—stuff which, once 
arranged otherwise, is now not supplanted by 
other stuff but merely released from its previous 
patterns and rearranged. Hence for yesterday, 
today and tomorrow to lie juxtaposed on a 
fourth dimension would be like having three 
one-ton statues made with a single ton of 
bronze!” 

Reasoning on much these lines is probably 
behind the man-in-the-street’s acceptance of the 
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A-theory. [That he does accept it in some vague 
form can be deduced from his quite usual pity 
of the dead however long and happy “the lives 
which they once had,” or occasional envy of 
them, however long and miserable those lives, 
because “for them it’s all over.”] (1) It certainly 
begs the question of how to define personal 
identity when it alleges that the B-theory makes 
“other selves” experience the past states which 
we like to think of as ours. (II) “Inherent im- 
plausibility”? Physicists today tend.to be content 
with mapping reality as a collection of thread- 
like “world lines” whose serpentine extension 
through space-time is viewed as no more “in- 
herently improbable” than any failure so to 
extend. Why should a lengthy rod, so to speak, 
be any more a priori unlikely than.a disk? (III) 
To the axiarchist, however, the reasoning’s main 
fault will be its blindness to his theory. Suppose 
it is declared that our cosmos, if it is to “run 
itself” —i.e., develop in a law-regulated way with- 
out external aid—must positively run as the A- 
theory maintains; mut be “dynamic,” not “static” 
as on the B-theory view; must contain things 
which pull or hit one another around in full- 
blooded A-fashion instead of existing as cross- 
sections of intertwined four-dimensional threads. 
As a start: Doesn’t this question-beggingly deny 
that the B-theory has a place for whooshy thumpy 
dizzy-making dynamism? But equally important: 
Does the dynamic sound of a hammered nail, the 
energetic feel of muscular effort, truly provide 
us with deep insight into causation? Research 
papers in physics rarely use the word “cause,” 
preferring to discuss the differential equations 
which our cosmos follows—equations which 
could as well be followed by a realm of four- 
dimensional threads as by any “strictly three- 
dimensional” scheme of things which, although 
containing “always the same stuff,” nonetheless 
underwent the transformations perpetually im- 
posed on it by a non-relative Becoming. But if 
(as I have argued elsewhere) we do need an 
explanation of why the differential equations 
are followed, then the axiarchist can supply it. 
He can argue that events obey comparatively 
simple laws, laws of the sort which scentists can 
discover, because a world obedient to such laws 
has greater goodness—greater ethical required- 
ness—than any phantasmagoric system whose 
events are unpredictable, This ethical required- 


6 "Does Causal Regularity Defy Chance?"’, Idealistic Studies, vol. 3 (1973), pp- 277-284. 
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ness influences the actions of a divine creator, as 
was argued in Berkeley’s Siris, or else it is per- 
haps itself creatively powerful. 

Many physicists much prefer the B-theory. 
First, they find it significant that we cannot 
always decide firmly whether it was space alone, 
or space and also time, which divided two events. 
Is it likely that physical laws would hide a rigid 
distinction between time and space if there really 
were one? Hermann Minkowski, impressed by 
how a four-dimensional map of history could 
please all observers only if dimensions of space 
and of time were not marked on it, concluded 
that “space and time separately are doomed to 
fade away into the merest shadows and only a 
combination of the two will preserve any 
reality.”7 This found favour with A. Einstein, 
who judged that “it appears more natural to 
think of a four-dimensional existence, instead of, 
as hitherto, the evolution of a three-dimensional 
existence.” 8 

Second, recent talk of “particles going. back- 
wards in time” supplies a perhaps even more im- 
pressive reason for favouring the B-theory—a 
reason more clearly supporting J. H. Jeans when 
he compared space and time to the length and 
breadth dimensions of a cricket field in which 
the ball “knows nothing of these distinctions: it 
goes where it is hit, directed only by laws which 
treat the field as an indivisible whole.” 9 In many 
situations physicists have to suppose either a 
process in which a particle somehow helps to 
conjure into existence two others, with one of 
which it then collides, or else, with J. A. Wheeler, 
R. P. Feynman and numerous followers, that 
a single particle has made a spatio-temporal zig-zag 
of a type thoroughly familiar from other cases in 
which a sudden acceleration is followed by sudden 
deceleration—though in this instance the zig of ac- 
celeration is great enough to give it a temporal 
path which A-theorists, for whom the past is in no 
sense “there” to be in any sense traveled to, will 
find impossible to describe. (1) It is, of course, 
most usual to define “travel” in such a way that 
we never really travel even forwards tbrough 
time. But a fuss over this world would miss the 
point, which is that A-theorists cannot see a 
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single particle here, not even if you talk of zig- 
ging rather of traveling. Again, there is no need 
to make a fuss for or against the proposal that 
“from the particle’s viewpoint” there is no ques- 
tion here of anything other than a steady pro- 
gress forwards through time. (2) A protest often 
heard is that, were travel backwards through 
time a possibility, then we should face some 
variant on the logical paradox confronting time- 
travelers in science fiction: that they might seem 
able to prevent their own births. However, physi- 
cists very much doubt that the natures so far 
envisaged for backwards-traveling particles 
would permit the setting up of situations of this 
paradoxical type; and even if they did permit it, 
this might show only that they had been some- 
what wrongly envisaged. The Feynman interpre- 
tation of particle movements does not suggest 
that backwards-traveling particles perform the 
nonsensical feat of "making the past other than 
it actually was when they started their back- 
wards travel.” They simply make it other than 
what it would have been if backwards-traveling 
particles hadn’t formed part of it. It would cer- 
tainly be logically absurd for an event to yield 
a causation-circle, involving past happenings, 
whose outcome was that these happenings hap- 
pened otherwise than they actually did, so that 
the event itself didn’t occur! A natural law might 
perhaps set up many other causation-circles in 
which each event’s form was influenced by that 
of the rest, but it clearly could not set up causa- 
tion-circles of this logically preposterous type. 
However, it is only inside the area of logical 
possibilities that a natural law can determine one 
sequence of events rather than another. Out- 
side that area, the law would not so much ‘break 
down’ as become inapplicable. So the most a 
physicist would be forced to admit would be that 
certain laws permitting backwards time-travel 
would perhaps occasionally seem applicable to 
situations in which this applicability was in fact 
only apparent, other laws then applying in their 
stead. But these other laws could always be 
treated as codicils attached to the first laws— 
which is equivalent to dropping all talk of occa- 
sional inapplicability. 


7 Address to Eightieth Assembly of German Natural Scientists and Physicians (Cologne, 1908). 
8 Relativity, the Special and the General Theory (New York, 1920), Appendix g. 
9 The Mysterious Universe (New York and Cambridge, 1932), chapter 4. 
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“Vv. ACTION, CHOICE, EXPERIENCE OF TIMES FLow 


(I) The B-theory in no degree destroys the 
point of decision-making and effort. Since a B- 
world can include the same events as any A- 
world, later situations (wars, for example) can 
reflect the natures of earlier ones (say, diplomatic 
blunders) in the same way in each case. Still, the 
theory may well give problems to those who 
believe in libertarian free will. On their view, a 
man’s decisions are not caused in all their details 
by the mental states preceding them. Moreover, 
the frying-pan of “total enslavement by causa- 
tion” must not, they say, be replaced by the fire 
of “partial enslavement by chance.” It must not 
be supposed that a man’s freedom lies in any 
fact that the atomic particles making up his 
brain are governed only by statistical laws. 
Rather, men have a freedom which somehow 
escapes both these alternatives, a freedom such as 
no computer could ever have. Despite the scores 
of books and articles devoted to proving the 
reverse, such freedom is sometimes thought essen- 
tial to morality. Now, it might well be held 
that the successive patterns of any world 
of libertarian free will would at least have to 
come into existence in the one-by-one fashion 
described by the A-theory, even if these patterns, 
when once in existence, accumulated to form an 
ever-lengthening four-dimensional sausage in- 
stead of each losing its existence as the next 
appeared. For a libertarian might reason that 
there would be no possibility of saying, prior to 
some free decision, that this decision or its effects 
had absentness only of the relative kind which 
the B-theory describes. You cannot “really de- 
cide” whether to smoke tomorrow, in the liber- 
tarian’s preferred sense of “really decide,” if it is 
in any sense already certain that the smoke curls 
upwards just a little further along a time dimen- 
sion. If this reasoning is as forceful as I think, 
some axiarchists will feel compelled to sacrifice 
the B-theory out of respect for libertarian free- 
dom. Perhaps they will introduce a life-after- 
earthly-death to offset this major sacrifice. My 
own preference is for denying that libertarian 
freedom would be particularly attractive. 

(II) Again, there is no special need to ask how, 
in a B-world, we could get our feeling of time's 
“directedness.” The B-theorist has no wish to 
dispute that some events really are earlier than 
others, or that ordinary language allows us to 
speak of a change from earlier events to later 
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ones, because no conceivable evidence—of labora- 
tory experiment, of private awareness, of lan- 
guage or of how language is learned—could force 
acceptance of the A-theory. Absolutely any pat- 
terns which an A-world contained could be 
included in a B-world also. Whatever our reasons 
for talking about time’s arrow, they would be 
present in both worlds equally. 

It is all the same tempting to consicer what 
these reasons might be. A standard answer is 
that earlier-to-later is the direction of entropy 
increase, often described as a gain in the “proba- 
bility’ or the ‘“disorderliness” of s-iccessive 
distributions of the world’s energy, which gives 
rise to the practical irreversibility of many pro- 
cesses. Most if not all are in theory reversible; 
but we can be sure that the majority of large- 
scale processes will not in practice reverse them- 
selves. A wineglass dropped from a height is 
vastly unlikely to reform itself from its far-scat- 
tered atoms, even if in infinite time tbeir heat- 
movements could produce this result. Now, the 
transactions which occur in our brains and our 
perceptual systems are among countless processes 
relying on entropy’s increase. The energy redis- 
tribution essential to these transacticns—pro- 
cesses of controllable information-transfer which 
allow us to think and to remember events, so that 
we become conscious of change—must be redis- 
tribution such as occurs in the time-dir2ction in 
which the increase occurs. You cannot remember 
anything unless information about it can be 
transferred in a controlled way through any 
mechanisms involved in the remembering; hence 
memory is always of events in the time-lirection 
in which entropy is lower. (1) Of course we might 
make it a matter of definition that memory can 
only be of events in this direction, if one grants 
that it is the direction in which the past lies; but 
this verbal maneuvre is of little interest. For it 
isn’t memory so defined but controllec transfer 
of information which is really in question. 
(2) But how can increase in the world’s disorder 
yield the orderly workings of perception, thought 
and memory? The answer is that living mechan- 
isms, like man-made ones, use large increases in 
disorder to produce limited increases in order. 
Power stations are run by the heat-en=rgy scat- 
tering from their boilers to the riveys which cool 
their condensers. 

Naturally the B-theorist, since he accepts into 
his world all the patterns which the A-theorist 
includes in his, need feel no less able zhan him 
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to explain entropy variations. Both equally may 
face a problem of why our cosmos at one point 
in clock-time possessed such low entropy. If this 
is a genuine problem, then perhaps the B-theorist 
is better equipped to answer it; for low entropy 
is often held to be evidence of Design, evidence 
supporting an axiarchistic interpretation of the 
world—and the axiarchist, I am arguing, has 
good reasons to be a B-theorist. But given that 
the universe did at one point possess low entropy, 
the laws governing entropy increase at other 
points follow with dyverwhelming probability 
from the basic laws of physics. So there is little 
force in A. S. Eddington’s challenge to the B- 
theorist to “show your good faith by reversing 
the dynamic quality of time (which you may 
freely do if it has no importance in Nature), and, 
just for a change, give us a picture of the uni- 
verse showing how, from man Nature in the 
course of ages achieved the sublimely simple 
structure of the amoeba.”!° This challenge just 
demonstrates what any B-theorist admits: that 
the process of life’s evolution relies on there 
being a direction in which entropy increases. 
Remember: That there should be such a direc- 
tion is overwhelmingly probable—on both the 
A- and the B-theory—by the fact that there is a 
point in time at which entropy is very low; for 
the reign of physical law makes it vastly unlikely 
to be equally low at all points. Now no doubt 
it is even more overwhelmingly unlikely that a 
world developing in A-time would decrease in its 
entropy like the world which Eddington chal- 
lenges us to imagine. But he must not thrust his 
own A-theory slicer on us and then complain 
that space-time looks very odd when its slices 
are presented in (so to speak) south-to-north 
instead of north-to-south succession; for this is 
as unreasonable as slicing and presenting it east- 
to-west (ie. parallel to any time dimension). 
When the B-theorist says that the slicer is not 
needed, this doesn’t mean that you can wield it 
just as you will. Note: If looking at a B-world in 
the way Eddington so unfairly recommends, we 
should. certainly see life’s anti-evolution, people 
having memory-like knowledge of events which 
were going to happen, cars accelerated by the 
heat energy of their brakes, etcetera. But these 
couldn’t be called controlled processes—processes 
such as we might expect to find at the basis of 
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thought and memory and experience of change. 
Instead they would be, as Eddington insists, fan- 
tastic matters of antichance, matters which could 
not have happened had the world’s particles been 
arranged very slightly differently at the point in 
time at which we started our observations. 

Whether or not the world’s initial low entropy 
is good evidence of Design to support axiarchism, 
two attacks on this evidence fail. The first argues 
(with Haldane) that a universe, if existing for 
long enough, would sooner or later work itself 
far down the entropy scale by pure chance, just 
as air molecules in a cylinder would sooner or 
later group themselves all at one end. The 
second involves the rather similar reasoning that 
a universe sufficiently huge would be bound to 
contain large areas of low entropy, just as a 
sufficiently mighty army of monkeys strumming 
on typewriters would be producing a few Eliza- 
bethan dramas. But the difficulty with these lines 
of thought is that it is immensely more likely 
that the thinkers, their immediate surroundings, 
and an impressive stock of pseudo-memory-traces 
in their brains, should form chance oases in a 
spatio-temporal desert of disorder, than that an 
entire world low in entropy should form such an 
oasis. 


VI. Is THE A-THEORY STILL VIABLE? 


But is the A-theory really meaningful? Griin- 
baum complains"! that the statement “It is 3 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time now,” if it doesn’t say (as 
on the B-theory interpretation) that events of this 
clock-time have nowness relative to the saying or 
thinking of the statement itself, can express only 
“the utter triviality that the events of 3 p.m. EST 
occur at 3 p.m. EST.” He detects no third option 
in insistence that at 3 p.m. nowness inheres in 
the events absolutely, since he is “totally at a loss 
to see that anything non-trivial can possibly be 
asserted by the claim that at 3 p.m. nowness 
(presentness) inheres in the events at 3 p.m.”. A 
truly intrinsic property of nowness would be 
“unanalysable” and so presumably meaningless. 
—Yet is that true? Cannot we push an analysis 
at least this far: that A-theory nowness is a matter 
of a situation’s having an existence which could 
in the past have been said, and could in the 
future be said, to be absolutely lacking to it 


10 The Nature of the Physical World (New York and Cambridge, 1928), chapter 5. 


u Op. cit., section 3. 
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«(rather than lacking to it merely inside particu- 
lar cross-sections of space-time)?—-Well perhaps 
this doesn’t remove the difficulty, since it plunges 
us into McT aggart’s Paradox concerning how the 
successive gain and loss of existence could be 
understood. . 

Time’s reality requires every event to be first 
future, second present, and third past; but, said 
J. M. E. McTaggart, no event can have all these 
characteristics together, so here we have a contra- 
diction. And we cannot escape it by saying that 
each event has the characteristics at successive 
times; for time’s reality has just been shown to 
involve a contradiction, and you cannot evade 
a contradiction by appealing to that contradic- 
tion itself. 

The B-theorist can get around this, since an 
event could be future and also present and also 
past in the sense in which a village can be both 
to the left and to the right—because on which 
hand the village lies is relative to its viewers. But 
how about the A-theorist? He conceives time as 
involving variations in the constitution of the 
totality of existence, variations which are abso- 
lute rather than being matters of what can be 
judged “now” from varying vantage-points inside 
that totality itself. For the A-theory, therefore, 
a developed version of the paradox is: 


(1) The totality of existence is a 
totality having constitution ABC 
and also (2) The totality of existence is a totality 
not having constitution ABC, since 
it has constitution XYZ instead. 


Because time passes, A-theorists say, when (1) is 
the case and also (2) is the case thereafter. But, 
McTaggart would object, (1) and (2) contradict 
each other; and the word thereafter cannot im- 
prove matters. “Thereafter” is a time-word. A- 
theorists wish it to be given an A-theory interpre- 
tation. Hence it leads them into an infinite 
regress of attempts to escape the contradiction. 
Yet isn’t it enough for them to say that “the 
totality of existence” denotes in (1) something 
rather different from what it denotes in (2)? 
-Perhaps it is not enough; for we aren’t here 
dealing with something like “the limited view 
from my window,” which can of course denote 
different things for different speakers. It is the 
totality of existence which is in question. So to 
demonstrate that we escape saying that the 
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totality of existence isn’t the totality of existence, 
we shall have to lean heavily on that word 
“thereafter.” And this leads back into the infinite 
regress. 

C. D. Broad rejected McTaggart’s reasoning 
quickly on the grounds that, since there is in 
fact no contradiction in calling an event first 
future and then present and then past, there is 
no need to start on any regress to avoid a contra- 
diction. I have however tried to go beyond 
McTaggart’s actual words in a way showing that 
Broad’s move, although available to any B-theo- 
rist, is by no means clearly available to his 
opponent. One cross-section of existence can be 
different from another; yet how could there be 
different realities each named the totality of 
existence? ... Admittedly, it might be enough 
to react to this very much as Broad did to 
McTaggart’s seemingly more limited argument 
about individual events. Couldn’t the A-theorist 
say that the present-day totality of existence can 
be (unlike the totality of what I can see from my 
window) an absolutely all-inclusive totality of 
existence, even though it doesn’t include what 
existed yesterday and what will exist tomorrow? 
For his theory is that what existed and what 
will exist aren’t in any sense “there” to be in- 
cluded in it. They do not lie just over some- 
thing comparable to a spatial horizon. But the 
trouble is that McTaggart’s general line of 
reasoning and this counter to it can both seem 
question-begging. The A-theorist: “We have 
ABC, and then we have not-ABC,” McTaggart: 
“But what is meant by then?” A-theorist: “Well, 
ABC and not-ABC are descriptions both apply- 
ing to the totality of existence, though they 
never apply together.” McTaggart: “Make up 
your mind! How could they both apply if the 
first cannot apply if the second does?” A-theorist: 
“But that’s what I’ve already explained! We 
have ABC and then we have not-ABC.”’ McTag- 
gart: “But what is meant by then?” And so on. 
I do not see that this succeeds in establishing 
firmly that the A-theory is wrong, though it 
surely points to a difficulty in it. 

The A-theory also survives an attack mounted 
by Williams among others. “As soon as we say 
that time or the present or we move in the odd 
extra way which the doctrine of passage requires, 
we have no recourse but to suppose that this 
movement in turn takes time of a special sort. 


12 The Nature of Existence (Cambridge, 1921-1927), volume 2, book g, chapter 33. 
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The history of the moving present then composes 
a new and higher time dimension, which cries 
out to be vitalized by a new level of passage, and 
so on forever” (op. cit.)}—A-theorists could answer 
as follows. (I) the metaphor of movement 
shouldn’t be taken too seriously, since what is 
intended is only a change in the status (will-be- 
existent, is-existent, was-existent) of various 
events. (II) The A-theory is in no way weakened 
by its recognition that time’s passage takes time; 
for example, that it takes an hour for an hour to 
pass, just as you have to walk a mile in order 
to have walked a mile. The time in question is 
allegedly A-theory time, not something oddly 
extra. The accusation that the absolute move- 
ment of the present (i.e., says the A-theory, varia- 
tion in the constitution of the totality of exist- 
ence) would have to take time of a sort over and 
above any taken by the development of history 
(i.e. says the A-theory, variation in the constitu- 
tion of the totality of existence) is patently un- 
reasonable. [The A-theorist does not see the 
A-series (past-present-future) as entirely separate 
from and additional to the B-series (earlier-later). 
An event, in his view, is later than another only 
-because it did absolutely gain and lose existence, 
does absolutely gain and lose it, or will abso- 
lutely gain and lose it, at a time lying in the 
future of that other event. Thus when Williams 
insists that “world history consists of actual con- 
crete happenings in a temporal sequence; it is 
not necessary or possible that happening should 
happen to them all over again,” A-theorists can 
comment, “We agree; and what is more the tem- 
poral sequence is the one the A-theory describes, 
a sequence of which the B-series running from 
earlier happenings to later ones is a mere logical 
consequence.” ] 


VII. ACCEPTANCE oF Two Kinps or TIME? 


Upshot: I concede the A-theory’s defensibility. 
Its defenders might indeed avoid the obvious 
silliness of making events happen twice over, as 
well as the less obvious absurdity which McTag- 
gart finds in it. 

McTaggart might still complain that intro- 
duction of the little word then perhaps seems to 
remove the contradiction in “ABC and not-ABC” 
only because this word has not been given any 
clear meaning. However the A-theorist might 
answer that its meaning is sufficiently specified 
when we explain that it is the word which gets 
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around McTaggart's difficulty! Passage of A-time 
is to be defined as what removes the alleged 
contradiction between “The totality of existence 
has constitution ABC now” and “The totality of 
existence doesn’t have constitution ABC now.” 
A-time is that which permits real differences in 
how the totality of existence is constituted—dit- 
ferences which are not mere artefacts of each 
observer’s position on a dimension of that 
totality itself. Strung together, the words in any 
such definition perhaps don’t add up to anything 
meaningful. But they may do. 

An equivalent description of A-time would be 
that it is the logical possibility of absolute altera- 
tion: alteration altogether different from any 
alteration in Europe’s flatness as reported from 
Holland and from Switzerland. Once again, I 
am not at all sure whether “absolute alteration” 
is any more meaningful than “round square.” 
But one thing seems evident. Were time to be 
understood in this style, then its flow wouldn’t 
have to be accompanied by any actual altera- 
tions. Times would be two different times pro- 
vided there were a logical possibility of the first 
one’s being filled differently from the second. 
Time’s passage could be modeled like this: 


(1) The totality of existence is such 
and such 
and then (2) There is a logical possibility that 
the totality of existence has be- 
come different from that described 
in (1). 


With logical necessity, a thing is-what-it-is, but 
there may still be room for the A-theorist to 
declare, “There never is a logical necessity for 
anything to be now what it once was.” Or, when 
the thing in question is the totality of existence, 
must this be like declaring that something is 
other-than-it-isP——I cannot say; my suspicion is 
that whether flesh could be added to the A- 
theory’s skeleton of meaning is a matter not logi- 
cally demonstrable. But if it could be added, 
then we should have to abandon the slogan that 
time measures change and is impossible without 
it. The A-theory suggestion, you see, is that there 
is no logical need for the totality of existence to 
remain the same as what it was, since it may 
change in A-time. Very well; but there would 
equally be no logical need for it to become 
different from what it was, even were A-time flow- 
ing. 

Even in A-time, therefore, our world might be 
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the block or manifold which the B-theory por- 
trays, since there is nothing in the A-theory to 
say that four-dimensional manifolds are logical 
impossibilities. It could make sense to ask how 
long in A-time such a manifold had existed and 
will exist, and to answer (for example) “for ever, 
and with all its events existing simultaneously.” 
In effect, we might well acknowledge two types 
of time. Even were the A-theorist. right about the 
logical possibility of absolute alteration, the B- 
theorist could also be right: right about the 
actual absence of such alteration. The only evo- 
lution which in fact occurred might be that 
which the B-theory describes, the difference be- 
tween various cross-sections of a four-dimen- 
sional world. B-time, the time of clocks and of 
appointments, in which events of course do not 
exist eternally and all simultaneously, is in any 
case the only time of obvious practical relevance. 
And if the universe changed in Btime only, then 
A-time would be a mere philosopher’s curiosity. 

A thoroughgoing axiarchist will at any rate 
never believe in any period of A-time at which 
nothing existed, because the ethical need for 
good worlds would be the same at every point in 
such time. And he would have strong reasons 
for thinking that things would exist in A-time as 
parts of an unvarying four-dimensional whole or 
of several such wholes. Which is not a denial of 
variations in B-time. 

None of this is clearly foreign to ordinary ways 
of thought. (I) Most people would agree that an 
unvarying system of things could undergo pas- 
sage of time if at least one varying thing existed 
beside it. So why—they could well ask—would 
time suddenly cease to pass if that single varying 
thing were annihilated? Wouldn’t it still be 
true that it might have continued ‘to be there 
and to vary—i.e., that time was passing in which 
variations might have been occurring? (II) Again, 
couldn’t value vary with temporal extent in this 
kind of time, A-time, even in the case of something 
which didn’t itself vary during its period of exist- 
ence? Consider the case of two four-dimensional 
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worlds, almost exactly alike and equivalently de- 
sirable. Let the situation be as follows: (1) Nothing 
exists; then (2) World 1 and World 2 exist; then 
(3) World 2 alone exists; then (4) Nothing exists. 
Couldn’t the ethical profit gained through 
World 2's existence be greater just because it 
existed longer? 


VIII. CONCLUSIONS 


There is no hope of proving, by appeal either 
to experience or to logic, that the A-theory is 
right. All possible patterns of consciousness, of 
language-learning, of language-using, could be 
accounted for on the B-theory also, since any pat- 
terns logically able to exist one after another in 
A-time would seem also logically able to exist 
side by side along a dimension of a B-theory con- 
tinuum. But facts like this cut both ways. As 
McTaggart’s reasoning has such very doubtful 
success against the A-theory, we shall have to 
admit that neither logic not experience can give 
conclusive proof of this theory’s wrongness. ‘True, 
some patterns in the physicist’s records are more 
simply accounted for in a B-world, yet there 
could seem always to be the possibility that these 
patterns are in fact chopped up in A-time. And 
for a B-theorist to argue (as does Griinbaum”) 
that if there is non-relative Becoming then “the 
physicist must know it” is unfair, because— 
granted that, as just now said, any patterns exist- 
ing in A-theory isolation could equally well exist 
in Btheory togetherness—the physicist could not 
possibly know it. 

To the convinced axiarchist, however, the A- 
theory's logical and experimental viability will 
probably be of little interest. Even when he 
accepts the flow of A-time, he will be unlikely to 
think that the world flows with it; for how could 
a world which did so ever have come to exist? 
In a world existing in answer to an ethical re- 
quirement, wouldn’t the A-theory’s absolute 
changes alter matters only for the worse? 
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III. ON SAYING 


MARILYN FRYE 


I 


N this paper I present a sorting and account- 

ing of a variety of things which fall or might 
fall under the rubric “saying something.” The 
object is clarification—the illumination of an 
area which can be a source of much confusion 
in discussion and analysis of speech acts. The 
point of departure is Austin’s initial analysis of 
saying, in which he tries to set out the “acts” or 
“doings” which are supposed to be in some sense 
the elements of the total act of saying. From this, 
I develop an analysis of saying which may be 
seen either as an improved version of Austin’s 
or as an alternative analysis, depending on one’s 
assessment of the significance of its departure 
from Austin’s initial intent or insight. I am in- 
clined to see it as an alternative, though hardly 
a radical one. 

To say something, according to Austin, is 
always to do at least three things: (1) to utter 
certain noises—a phonetic act; (2) to‘utter cer- 
tain vocables or words, i.e., noises of certain 
types, belonging to and as belonging to, a certain 
vocabulary, conforming to and as conforming to 
a certain grammar—a phatic act; (3) to utter 
those words with a more or less definite sense 
and reference—a rhetic act. The act of saying 
something, analyzed into these three sub-acts, is 
then renamed by Austin the “locutionary act.” 
He distinguishes the act of saying something, the 
locutionary act, from certain things we might 
be said to do in saying something—things 
such as asking or answering a question an- 
nouncing a verdict, bequeathing, pronounc- 
ing sentence, warning, advising, suggesting. 
These latter he calls “illocutionary acts.” The 
rhetic or locutionary act is, then that in 
the doing of which one is performing an illocu- 
tionary act. 

This picture begins to run into trouble when 
Austin elaborates on his distinction between the 
phatic and rhetic acts. He says the following: 


... “He said, ‘The cat is on the mat’,” reports 
a phatic act, whereas “He said that the cat was 
on the mat” reports a rhetic act. A similar 
contrast is illustrated by the pairs: 


“He said ‘I shall be there’,” “He said he would 
be there”; 


“He said ‘Get out’,” “He told me to get out”; 
“He said ‘Is it Oxford or Cambridge?’,” “He 
asked whether it was in Oxford or Cambridge.” 
(P- 95) 


Austin claims here that direct quotation is suit- 
able for reporting phatic acts and indirect quota- 
tion is suitable for reporting rhetic acts. But this 
forces him to associate “He told me to...”, “He 
asked...” and “He said that...” with rhetic 
acts. Telling and asking clearly are illocutionary 
acts, and “He said he would be. there’ should 
also report an illocutionary act, if the parallel- 
ism holds up. And thus it turns out that there are 
not as many reports as Austin thinks <here are 
acts,? 


(1) phonetic act 
(1) He made some 
noises 
(2) phatic act 


(2) He said “The cat 
is on the mat.” 


(3) rhetic-locutiomary act 


(3) He said that the 
cat was on the mat 
(4) illocutionary act 


This lop-sidedness has been taken to show that 
there aren’t as many differences here as Austin 
thought—that he made more distinctions than 
there are differences to distinguish them. Al- 
though I am not inclined to argue that there 
are as many different acts here as Austim thought 
there were, an analysis of saying. reveals that 


1]. L. Austin, How To Do Things With Words (New York, 1962), Lecture VIII. All parenthetic page references to 


Austin are to this work. 
2 This 


point has been noted by John Searle, “Austin on Locutionary and Ilocutionary Acts,” The Pailosophical 


Review, vol. 77 (1968), pp. 405-424. Parenthetical page references to Searle are to this paper. 
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there are at least as many distinctions to be 
drawn as he thought there were. Not all distinc- 
tions in the analysis of saying need be distinc- 
tions among different kinds of acts; and anyway, 
outside of some context which provides relevant 
criteria for counting acts, one cannot say how 
many acts there are in a given situation. 
Austin gives (2) as a report of a phatic act. 


(2) He said “The cat is on the mat.” 


It seems to me that in ordinary discourse, a 
direct quotation such as this can be used to 
report the mere uttering of an utterance or to 
report something richer—a saying, which, unlike 
mere uttering, involves (at least) the speaker 
meaning something by the words and doing 
something on the order of referring. 

That there is a sense of “say” such that “say” 
is roughly equivalent to “utter” is reasonably 
obvious. I can say Russian sentences whose mean- 
ings I do not know. If, on cue, I do this, I will 
still not have said anything, in one or more other 
senses of “say.” If we want to mark this distinc- 
tion with different reports, we can reserve the 
ordinary direct quotation format for the richer 
report, and invent another format for reporting 
the uttering of an utterance. For this purpose, I 
introduce (1’) and call it a sentence-quotation 
report. 


(^) He said “The cat is on the mat.’ 


It might be objected that the “said” in ordinary 
direct quotation, as it is ordinarily used, is not 
ambiguous as between utter and some other 
sense of “say,” but on the contrary, in that con- 
text, always means utter. In reply to this I want 
to point out that the phrases which can be sub- 
stituted for “said” in 


“The hammer is in the drawer,” she said, 


fall quite neatly into two classes. In the one 
group are “mumbled,” “shouted,” “roared,” “in- 
toned,” “muttered” and so on, and in the other 
are “told him,” “insisted,” “warned,” “answered,” 
“added,” “complained,” “remarked” and so on. 
Of all these phrases, including “said,” “said” 
itself is the only one which is at home in either 
class. And this is as solid a sort of case as one can 
have for the claim that a word, as occurring in 
a certain context, is ambiguous. 

Using the sentence-quotation report for report- 


3 I am here indebted to Kenneth Small. 
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ing utterings, we now have four different reports ~ 
where Austin had three 


(1) He made some noises. 

(1’) He said (uttered) “The cat is on the mat.’ 
(2) He said, “The cat is on the mat.” 

(3) He said that the cat was on the mat. 


But now, if the distinction between (1’) and (2) 
is the distinction between merely uttering a sen- 
tence and saying something, then (2) and (3) both 
report sayings (in the richer sense[s]), and differ 
only uninterestingly, in that (3) purports to give 
only a paraphrase of what was said, while (2) 
purports to give exactly what was said. So, al- 
though we have four structurally different re- 
ports, we still don’t seem to have four different 
things reported. Perhaps there are no more 
“things” to be reported—it depends on how we 
count “things.” But the word “said” as it occurs 
in (2) and in (3) is still ambiguous, so there are 
still more different reports to be filtered out here, 
even if there are not more different things to be 
reported, 

“Say” or “said” can be used in ordinary direct 
quotation whether the quoted sentence is indica- 
tive, imperative or interrogative. 

She stood up and said, “Smith is a Fascist.” ` 

The stranger approached me and said, “‘Where’s 

the police station?” 

When Jones heard of her daugher’s mischief, 

she turned to her and said, “Go to bed now, 

without your supper.” ` 
This neutrality of “say” is also apparent in the 
appropriateness of its use in all of the following 
little dialogues. 

What did she say? She just asked me whether 
I wanted to go to the 
movies. 

She told me to return the 
book. 
She begged me to stay here. 


What did she say? 


What did she say? 
Asking, suggesting, ordering, pleading are all 
covered by “say.” When we report that someone 
said something, we may leave it quite open 
whether she suggested, reported, ordered, claimed, 
promised or so on. In a situation where we can see 
that a person is conversing (saying something, 
rather than merely uttering utterances), but can- 
not tell whether she is reporting or ordering, 


ON 8AYING 


questioning, protesting, greeting or betting, we 
may with propriety report, “She's saying some- 
. thing to the woman in the trenchcoat.” 

“Say,” in some of its uses, serves as a sort of 
generic illocutionary verb whose specific terms 
include a wide range of illocutionary verbs which 
might be classed roughly as “assertive,” “interro- 
gative” and “imperative” as well as some, like 
“bet,” “bequeath” and “bless” which perhaps do 
not fall into these classes.4 

The “said” in the direct quotation report 


(2) He said, “The cat is on the mat.” 


may be (though it need not be) read as this 
highly generic illocutionary verb. But in 


(3) He said that the cat is on the mat 


it seems that the presence of the nominalized 
indicative sentence restricts the range of “said” 
to what have been called “assertive” illocutionary 
acts. We might conjecture that there is another 
sense of “said” such that “said” is generic with 
respect just to the assertive illocutionary verbs, 
and then we might read (2) as ambiguous as 
between the higher level and the lower level 
generic illocutionary verbs. 

In addition to all this, it seems to me that 
“say” is sometimes used in such a way that it 
must be construed as a garden variety specific 
assertive illocutionary verb in its own right. As 
such, it is a bit weaker than “state,” and a bit 
firmer than “indicate,” less defensive than 
“allege” and less formal than “assert.” And when 
“said” occurs either in direct quotation contexts 
or in indirect quotation contexts, or even in 
contexts like “She said something to her,” it may 
be this sense which is invoked. 

There is one more sort of occurrence of “say” 
which deserves mention. In cases in which an 
illocutionary act is attempted but bogs down in 
infelicity,5 something has been done, nonethe- 
less. And it seems that we should be able to use 
a direct-quotation report using “said” to report 
that act. If the use of this “said” is not to imply 
that some illocutionary act was actually per- 
formed, it should be in a way weaker than the 
“said” that I have characterized as the most 
generic illocutionary verb. On the other hand, to 
report what was done when an illocutionary act 
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did not come off, we seem to need z “said” 
that is stronger than “utter.” The person. who set 
out to threaten someone with a punct in the 
nose but failed through infelicity did no: merely 
utter a sentence; she is sharply to be distin- 
guished from a parrot. She uttered the utterance 
with the intention of performing some illocu- 
tionary act. And “say” is sometimes used to cover 
just such cases. When it is so used, it seems that 
is could be glossed as utter an utterance vith the 
intention of performing some illocutiorary act. 

The picture so far is this. Where Austin had 
four different “acts,” we have 


(A) making noises 

(B) uttering an utterance (a sentence) 
uttering an utterance with the intention 
of performing some illocutionary act 
performing some illocutionary act or other 
performing some assertive illocationary 
act or other 

performing the particular assertive illo- 
cutionary act of saying something 


All of the things under (B) and (C) can be 
covered in one context or another by tke rubric 
“saying something.” I have grouped them into 
groups (B) and (C) because it seems to me that 
the items in (B) would be classed with Austin’s 
phatic act and the items in (C) fall under his 
heading of illocutionary acts. 

(Certain readers will wonder what has hap- 
pened to the rhetic-locutionary act. Observations 
pertinent to this question emerge in zhe next 
section.) 


(C) 


I 


Although there has been a good deal of discus- 
sion about locutionary and illocutionary acts in 
the literature inspired by Austin, rather little 
attention has been paid to phonetic ard phatic 
acts, which fall under the heading here ot “merely 
uttering a sentence.” There turn out to be some 
bugs lying under this rock; in particular, there 
is a distinction to be found that seem: to map 
rather nicely on to Austin’s distinction between 
the phatic and rhetic acts. o. 

Characterizing the phatic act, Austin says it is 
“the uttering of certain vocables or words, i.e. 


4 As Annette Baier has reminded me, there really are enough illocutionary verbs which do not fall neaty into the 


“‘mood’’ classes to make this a significant simplification. 
5 Austin, Lecture II, for discussion of infelicities. 
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noises of certain types, belonging to and as be- 
longing to, a certain vocabulary, conforming to 
and as conforming to a certain grammar” (p. 95). 
This can be abbreviated to: the phatic act is the 
act of uttering a sentence as a sentence. 

To understand what it is to utter a sentence 
as a sentence, it is useful and perhaps necessary 
to see what sorts of cases would be examples of 
uttering a sentence but not as a sentence. And 
since ‘we are dealing primarily with cases of 
native speakers of the language in question who 
would not normally fail to know a sentence was 
a sentence, it would be a good thing to find a case 
of someone producing a sentence, recognizing 
it as a sentence, and yet not producing it as a 
sentence. With due apologies, I revert first to a 
case involving chess. 

Suppose that an experienced chess-player ap- 
proaches a chess-board which is all set up for a 
game. She reaches out and moves the White 
King’s Knight from KN1ı to KBs. She can’t fail 
to know that this is an admissable move in chess. 
But suppose she is not interested in any aspect of 
‘the game of chess at the moment, but rather, she 
is interested in inspecting a small scratch on the 
surface of the board, on the square on which the 
Knight was standing. She moved the Knight 
merely to get it out of the way. If this is the case, 
one might plausibly say that her moving the 
Knight as she did was not something done as a 
chess-move. And the plausibility of this lies in 
the fact that her intentions, interests or wants, 
and the objects of her attention, had nothing to 
do with what chess moves have to do with. And, 
what is also important, her moving the piece just 
as she did, i.e., to KBs, rather than anywhere 
else on or off the board, was completely irrele- 
vant to the satisfaction of the intentions or 
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interests she had in changing the location of the 
piece. This suggests, for the case of the produc- 
tion of a sentence, that a person produces a 
sentence not as a sentence just in case its being 
a sentence is not relevant to the interests, pur- 
poses and so on that motivate the production of 
the sentence. 

But now it must be noted that if a thing’s 
being a sentence is relevant to the satisfaction of 
the interests, etc., which motivated its produc- 
tion, that relevance may yet be in virtue of any 
of the characteristic features or aspects of sen- 
tences. In the case of sentences produced by a 
student typist, for instance, it is relevant that 
what are produced be sentences, and this is so 
because sentences of a given language have cer- 
tain physical features.” But there are also cases 
in which the relevance in question is in virtue 
of the semantic properties of the sentence. The 
most obvious such cases would be those in which 
a speaker is making a statement or asking a 
question or the like—performing an illocutionary 
act. But there is another example in which no - 
illocutionary act is performed. A person making 
up a multiple choice examination may produce 
a series of sentences which will appear as the 
items among which the student must choose. To 
satisfy the interests which motivated their pro- 
duction, the sentences must mean certain things 
and not others.’ A sentence is suitable for inclu- 
sion in the list of choices in virtue of its meaning, 
not in virtue of its physical properties.’ 

Apart from cases in which an illocutionary act 
is performed, there seem to be two sorts of cases 
of producing sentences as sentences—those in 
which the relevant features of the sentence are 
non-semantic features, and those in which the 
relevant features are semantic features. And this 


6 Supposing what is produced is a sentence of a language is only supposing it is a string of sounds or of marks 
which, observed in isolation, would be taken by a native speaker of that language to be a sentence of that language. 
Thus, in principle, the wind could produce a sentence in the sand. Neither a human, nor even a sentient agent is 
logically required for the production of a sentence. 

7 Although these physical features are associated in systematic ways with semantic properties, the semantic properties 
are not at all the properties in virtue of which it matters that the things produced be sentences. That this is so is 
shown by the fact that sentences can be replaced in typing exercises by non-sentences that preserve the relevant 
physical properties, or most of them. This dispensability of the sentences does not, however, show that their being 
sentences is not after all appropriately relevant. Even where their being sentences is not necessary to the satisfac- 
tion of the interests which motivated their production, there still are features of sentences which make them appro- 
priate for production in these circumstances, and that is still at least part of the reason they were produced. The 
“relevance’’ of which I speak is nowhere to be assumed to be a necessity. 

8 The interesf in question do not necessarily uniquely determine what meaning a sentence must have in order to 
be suitable, but they determine it within quite narrow range. 

: 9 Though it seems clear to me that no illocutionary act is intended in this case, it may be even clearer if we 
imagine the teacher to be merely practicing making up multiple choice examinations. (This revision of the example 
is due to the audience who responded to an earlier version of this paper delivered at the University of Washington.) 
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T division, it turns out, fits rather well with 


Austin’s characterizations of the phatic and 
rhetic acts. The phatic act is supposed to be the 
act of uttering certain vocables belonging to and 
as belonging to a certain vocabulary, conforming 
to and as conforming to a certain grammar, i.e., 
uttering a sentence as a sentence. And the rhetic 
act is supposed to be the act of “using those 
vocables with a certain more-or-less definite sense 
and reference.” If the sentence produced is, in 
virtue of its meaning, suitable to the satisfaction 
of the interests which motivated its production, 
it seems not wholly inappropriate to say that it 
was not only produced as a sentence, but was 
produced as having a certain more-or-less definite 
meaning. 

Since I am not inclined to accept the view that 
there is a separate kind of act picked out by 
Austin’s term “rhetic act,” I would not recom- 
mend the use of that term here. But I believe it 
is clear enough now that among instances of 
producing sentences, there are instances of their 
not being produced as sentences (phonetic), and 
instances of their being produced as sentences, 
and that among the cases of their being pro- 
duced as sentences, there are instances where the 
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meanings of the sentences are not pertinent 
(phatic), and instances where they are (rhetic).1° 

The picture of the speech act that has emerged 
here may be outlined as follows: Sounds are made 
(phonetic), which may or may not constitute a 
sentence; where the sounds constitute a sentence, 
that sentence may or may not have been pro- 
duced as a sentence; where the sentence was 
produced as a sentence (phatic), the relevant 
features of the sentence, which suit it to the 
interests which motivated its production, may 
or may not be semantic features; where the sen- 
tence is suitable to the satisfaction of these 
interests in virtue of its meaning (rhetic), it may 
or may not have been produced with tae inten- 
tion of performing some illocutionary act; and 
when a sentence is produced with the intention 
of performing some illocutionary act, an illocu- 
tionary act may or may not actually have been 
performed. The verb “say” in one or another of 
its meanings or senses is applicable to Eoth sorts 
of cases of the production of a sentence as a 
sentence, to the production of a sentence with 
the intention of performing an illocuticnary act, 
and, with three degrees of generality, to the 
performance of illocutionary acts." 


Received June 24, 1975 


10 I believe the example of the exam-preparer shows that there are cases of this last sort which yet are not cases of 
the performance of an illocutionary act. In the dubious vocabulary of ‘‘acts’’, this case might constitute a counter- 
example to the claim that all locutionary acts are illocutionary acts (cf., Searle, op. cit., p. 413). Whether it really 
does or not may depend on whether we must assume the producer of the exam-sentences means somethirg by those 
sentences. For the point about locutionary acts seems to be connected with the claim that locutionary acts should be 
cases in which the utterer means something by the utterance, and all cases where the utterer means something by 
the utterance are claimed to be cases of illocutionary acts or attempted illocutionary acts. My guess is tha- the mean- 
ing of the expression ‘‘mean something by the utterance” is not precise enough to yield a definite verdict about 
whether the exam-preparer meant something by her utterance. 

411 am indebted to the critical comments of Steven Davis, Murray Kiteley, Christopher McMahon and Kathleen 
Owens. I also wish to acknowledge that my views on these topics developed from things I first learned from Paul Ziff. 
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IV. NEWCOMB’S PROBLEM: FURTHER 
INVESTIGATIONS 
DORIS OLIN 


"THE powerful and intriguing paradox discovered 

by Dr. Wiliam Newcomb concerns a game 
played with a Being who has extraordinary pre- 
dictive powers. The game can be described as 
follows. There are two boxes, B, and B,. B, con- 
tains a thousand dollars. B, contains either a million 
dollars or nothing. You have a choice between two 
actions: taking what is in both boxes or taking 
only what is in B,. Before you act, the Being 
examines you, and on the basis of his findings, 
predicts what you will do. If he predicts that you 
will take only what is in B,, he places a million 
dollars in B,; but if he predicts that you will take 
both boxes, he leaves B, empty. (You are not 
allowed to randomize your choice, by for example, 
flipping a coin.) Once the Being has acted, it is 
your turn. You are fully informed concerning the 
rules of the game; and since you know that the 
Being has successfully predicted the choices of all 
previous players, you believe it almost certain that 
he has correctly predicted your choice. What should 
you do? 

What makes the Newcomb problem so disturbing 
is the fact that, for each alternative, a strong and 
persuasive case can be made that it is the rational 
choice. Briefly, the reason for preferring the two 
box strategy is that you play after the Being and 
hence whether there is anything in the second box 
is already determined by the time you take your 
turn. So whatever the Being did, you stand to gain 
$1,000 more by taking both boxes rather than just 
Ba But the counter argument for choosing just Ba 
is that given the Being’s incredible record of cor- 
rect predictions, it is almost certain that the one box 
strategy will yield a prize of $1,000,000; whereas, 
almost certainly, taking both boxes will yield only 
$1,000. 

The Newcomb problem was first presented and 
set in the context of contemporary decision theory 
by Robert Nozick.! In particular, Nozick shows 
that the Newcomb case raises a serious problem for 


decision theory. For in this situation, each action 
seems to be recommended by different priaciples of 
choice; and it is by no means clear which principle 
should be followed. First, there is the expected 
utility principle which states that you should act so 
as to maximize expected utility. If the (exclusive 
and exhaustive) outcomes an action A may yield 
are O,,..., On, the probability of O, given that A 
is done is p,, and the utility of O; is u(O,), then the 
expected utility of A is p4 x u(Oy)+---+f,xu(O,). 
Assuming that the probability of the Being’s 
predicting correctly is only .9, the expected utility 
of taking only B, is .g x u($1,000,000) +.1 x u($o), 
while the expected utility of taking both boxes is 
.I x u($1,001,000) +.9 x u($1,000). No doubt the 
utility assigned by the reader to the different out- 
comes is such that taking only the second box has a 
higher expected utility than taking bota, and is 
therefore the action recommended by the expected 
utility principle. 

But a case can be made for taking both boxes by 
appealing to another, equally respected, principle 
of choice. Note first that the game can be repre- 
sented by the payoff matrix below. 


Sy Ss 
$1,000,000 | $o 


where: S,=The Being placed a million dollars in 
the second box. 
S,= The Being left the second box empty. 
A =You take both boxes 
B =You take only the second box. 


The second principle of choice, domirance, can 
be stated as follows. Let a, be the utility entry in a 
payoff matrix, in the cell for action A ard state $. 
If the payoff matrix for actions A and B and a 
partition of states of the world Sj, -.., 5, is such 
that for every i, a, > b; and for some i, a >b, then A 





1 Robert Nozick, “Newcomb’s Problem and Two Principles of Choice” in Essays in Honor of Carl G. Hempel, ed. by Nicholas 


Rescher (New York, 1970), pp. 114-146. 
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weakly dominates B relative to that partition. The 
dominance principle says that if A weakly domi- 
nates B relative to some partition, then A ought to 
be preferred to B. 

Looking again at the matrix above, and making 
reasonable assumptions about the utility assigned 
to the different payoffs, we can see that in the New- 
comb case, A is the dominant action. Indeed, A 
strongly dominates B (i.e. for every i, a; >b). 

Faced with a situation in which two principles of 
decision theory seem to conflict, Nozick attempts 
to determine the conditions for the legitimate 
application of the dominance principle. Richard 
Jeffrey, who considers this problem outside the 
context of the Newcomb paradox, claims that ap- 
peal to the principle is warranted only when the 
states are probabilistically independent of the 
actions—a position which Bar-Hillel and Margalit 
continue to maintain in their article on the New- 
comb paradox.? Nozick, however, after a lengthy 
discussion, concludes that when the actions do not 
causally influence which state obtains, one should 
perform the dominant action. Each supports his 
case only by giving examples where the dominarice 
supposedly does (or does not) apply. One serious 
danger of such a procedure, of course, is that one 
may fail to isolate the relevant features of the ex- 
amples studied. A more direct approach, if pos- 
sible, would surely be preferable. 

The Newcomb case is thus relevant to formal 
decision theory in that it raises, in a particularly 
forceful way, the problem of what sort of constraints 
should be placed on the application of the domi- 
nance principle; and in the light of this case, neither 
of the two theories advanced seems completely 
obvious and intuitive. I shall try to resolve this 
problem in a way which does not rest on our in- 
tuitions about particular cases, and which also 
enables us to understand why it is fallacious, in 
certain circumstances, to argue that an act ought 
to be done because of dominance considerations. 
But, the reader should be forewarned, this paper 
will not issue in a proof that a particular strategy 
should be followed in the Newcomb case. Rather, 
my main purpose, with regard to the Newcomb 
problem, is to bring the key issues into clearer 
focus and to determine the questions which must be 
answered if the problem is to be satisfactorily 
resolved. I shall first establish the conditions for 
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the legitimate appeal to dominance considerations 
and then show that having this information does 
not automatically enable us to dispose of the New- 
comb case (although it does make it much easier 
to cut through to the crucial issues). A complete 
resolution of the Newcomb problem requires an 
answer to another question which does not fall 
within the scope of rational decision theory. 

The best approach to the problem of determining 
the relevant conditions is to consider why it is that 
if the dominance principle is correctly applied and 
recommends A, this provides good reason for doing 
A. Restricting attention for the moment to cases in 
which A strongly dominates B, one could point out 
the following. First, supposing that I did 4 and got x 
units of utility, I would then be assured that if I 
had done B, I would have gotten less than x. So 
there will never be room for regret if I do A. More 
generally, prior to acting, I could say “No matter 
what state obtains (obtained, will obtain), if I 
were to do A, I would be better off than if I were 
to do B.” Such a statement must be true if applica- 
tion of the dominance principle is justified; and if 
it is true, it seems clear that I ought to do A. 

Suppose now that the matrix for a certain 
situation is as below. 

Sy 


Ss 
as 
EEEF 


To establish the truth of “No matter what state 
obtains, if I were to do 4, I would be better off than 
if I were to do B,” I would have to argue as follows. 


(1) Either S$, obtains or S, obtains. 
(2) Suppose S, obtains. 
(3) TFI were to do A, I would get 10. 


(4) IfI were to do B, I would get 8. 

‘(5) Suppose S, obtains. 

(6) If I were to do A, I would get 4. 

(7) IfI were to do B, I would get 2. 

(8) Therefore, no matter what state obtains, if I 


were to do A, I would be better off than if I 
were to do B. 


What is crucial, and might be overlooked 
is that (3) and (4) must be true on the supposition 
of Sı, and (6) and (7) must be true on the supposi- 
tion of S,. But having recognized this, it is now 


* Richard Jeffrey, The Logic of Decision (New York, 1965). Maya Bar-Hillel and Avishai Margalit, “Newcomb’s Paradox 
Revisited,” British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, vol. 23 (1972), pp. 295-304. A state S is probabilistically independent of 
actions A and B if the probability of S given that A is done equals the probability of S given that B is done. 
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= ‘easy to see why there should be general agreement 


on the following: The dominance principle cannot 
be legitimately applied to this case if doing A 
would cause S, and doing B would cause S,. Note 
first that the appropriate tense for (1), (2) and (5) 
may vary, depending on the details of the particu- 
lar case. If the actions cause the states, then (while 
considering which action to perform), we should 
use the future tense. (I assume throughout that 
backwards causality is impossible.) But if doing A 
would cause Sa, then we cannot argue as follows: 


(2) Suppose S, will obtain. 
(3) IfI were to do A, I would get 10. 


For if A would cause Sẹ then even though S, will 
in fact obtain, the following is still true: If I were to 
do A, $, would be the case and I would get 4.3 But 
this last conditional is clearly incompatible with 
(3). (The two are contraries.) So we cannot say 
that (3) is true on the assumption of S,, and the 
dominance argument is therefore defeated. 

To return to the question with which we began, 
let us try to restate the dominance principle so as 
to incorporate the necessary conditions. 


Dominance Principle: Let ay,...,@, and g1,...,6 
be utility numbers. Suppose there is a partition of 
states of the world S,...., Sa such that for every i, 
on the assumption that $, obtains (obtained, will 
obtain) it is true that (1) If I were to do A, I would 
get a, and (2) If I were to do B, I would get b. 
Then if for every i, a >b, and for some i, q >b; A 
should be preferred to B. 


(To say that “If I were to do A, I would get a,” is 
true on the assumption that S, obtains is to say that 
if “S, obtains” were true, then “If I were to do A, I 
would get a,” would also be true.) 


To contrast this formulation of the principle 
with the previous one, note that a payoff matrix 
provides information concerning the result of the 
Joint occurrence of a certain action and a certain 
state. Thus the matrix just considered tells us that 
the result of the occurrence of both S, and A would 
be 10 units of utility. But from this alone we cannot 
infer that if “S, will obtain” were true, then “If I 
were to do A, I would get 10.” would be true. A 
slight variation of an earlier example may help to 
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make it clearer that this is not a valid pattern of 
inference. The result of the joint occurrence of 
living 20 years after ¢ and jumping off the Empire 
State Building at ¢ (with no protective devices) 
would be, say, to become the object cf intense 
medical interest. But even though “I wil live 20 
years after ¢” is true, we would not want to grant 
“IfI were to jump off the Empire State Building at 
t (with no protective devices), I would become the 
object of intense medical interest.” 

Thus the general problem in decision theory 
raised by the Newcomb case is now resolved. What 
has emerged is that the relevant conditions for the 
legitimate application of the dominance ‘principle 
are just those necessary to establish the truth of a 
complex comparative proposition. Having restated 
the principle so as to incorporate these conditions, 
we can now say simply that if it recommends act A, 
one ought to do A. (Similar requirements should of 
course be built into the maximin prinziple; al- 
though, since the maximin strategy is too sonserva- 
tive for certain situations, we still would not wish to 
advocate its unrestricted use.) 

To return to the Newcomb problem, the ques- 
tion remains whether the dominance prixciple can 
be applied to this case. Certainly, the argument 
below looks impeccable at first sight. 


I. (1) Either the Being placed $1,000,009 in B, or 

he left it empty. 

(2) Suppose the Being placed $1,000,000 in By. 

(3) IfI were to do A (take both boxes”, I would 
get $1,001,000. 

(4) If I were to do B (take just onz box), I 
would get $1,000,000. 

(5) Suppose the Being left B, empty. 

(6) IfI were to do A, I would get $1,0c0. 

(7) IfI were to do B, I would get $o. 

(8) Therefore, no matter what state obtained, if 
I were to do A, I would be better off than if 
I were to do B. 


But the advocate of the one box strategy will 
claim he has excellent evidence for the premises of 
the argument below. 


II. (1) If I were to do A, the Being would have 
predicted this, would have left 3, empty, 
and I would get only $1,000. 


3 An example may help here. Suppose that the result of my jumping off the Empire State Building at ¢ (with n> protective 
devices) and being dead shortly after t would be— 10 units of utility. Then even though I will in fact be alive long after t, the 
following is still true: If I were to jump off the Empire State Building at ¢ (with no protective devices), I would be Jead shortly 


after t and I would get— 10. 
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(2') If I were to do B, the Being would have 
predicted this, would have put $1,000,000 
in B,, and I would get $1,000,000. 

(3°) Therefore, if I were to do B, I would be 
better off than if I were to do A. 


Let us try to see more clearly why the two argu- 
ments yield incompatible conclusions. In order for 
argument I to be correct, (2) and (4) must be true 
on the assumption of (2), and (6) and (7) must be 
true on the assumption of (5). If this is in fact the 
case, then since either (2) or (6) is true, either (3) 
and (4) are true or (6) and (7) are true. But the 
conjunction of (3) and (4) is incompatible with 
(1’), for (3) and (1’) are contraries; similarly, the 
conjunction of (6) and (7) is incompatible with (2°). 
(If we preface the premises and conclusion of II 
with “It is almost certain that ...,” the two argu- 
ments will no longer conflict in this way. But we 
can still say that one cannot reasonably accept both. 
For if p and q are incompatible, it cannot be reason- 
able to believe that p is true and that it is almost 
certain that g is true. Alternatively, if we rewrite 
(1) and (2’) as material conditionals, there will be 
no conflict with argument I; but then we cannot 
conclude, from these new premises, anything which 
provides a reason for preferring B. To see this, we 
need only note that it is sufficient for the truth of 
the corresponding material conditionals that I will 
in fact do A, get $1,000, etc. And these facts are 
quite compatible with “If I were to do B, I would 
get $o.”’) 

It is, I think, the plausibility of both I and II 
which serves to create the conflict in the Newcomb 
case. Of course, neither argument represents any- 
thing novel to discussions of the Newcomb problem. 
In fact, each is a (more explicit) version of the 
informal arguments standardly offered on behalf 
of each strategy. But what has never been noticed 
(perhaps because the conclusion of II is usually left 
implicit), is that the empirical claims made in the 
two arguments are not all compatible and cannot 
all be maintained. As a result of this oversight, 
there has been a natural tendency to assume that 
the problem posed by the Newcomb example is 
that of deciding which of two sets of facts provides a 
better reason for performing an action. 

Having seen that the arguments for each side 
make conflicting presuppositions concerning the 
empirical facts, there is no longer any difficulty in 
understanding how the argument for one strategy, 
if correct, would destroy the force of the other; and 
it is now also possible to isolate one of the key issues 
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involved in determining which strategy should be 
preferred. In order to provide a complete resolu- 
tion of the Newcomb problem, one question which 
must be coped with is: Given the description of the 
Newcomb case, is it more reasonable to believe (1’) 
and (2’) or to suppose that (3) and (4) are true on 
the assumption of (2), eic.? An attempt to grapple 
with this question should take into account the 
following observations. 

Whether (1°) and (2’) ought to be accepted 
depends entirely on the credibility of 


p: IfI were to do A, the Being would have pre- 
dicted that I would do A. 

q: IfI were to do B, the Being would have pre- 
dicted that I would do B. 


Once convinced of the truth of these conditionals, 
there should be, given the rules of the game, no 
further hesitation in accepting (1’) and (2). Lest 
the appropriate judgment seem patently obvious to 
some readers at this point, it must be noted, first, 
that even if we grant “The Being knows what I will 
do,” this does not guarantee the truth of p and q. 
For suppose Smith predicts that, when given a 
choice between tea and coffee at lunch today, I will 
choose tea. His prediction is based on the fact that I 
have always chosen tea over coffee in the past. 
Given that his belief is true and based on the right 
kind of evidence, we should admit that he knows 
what I will do. But granting this fact surely need 
not prevent us from saying, at the moment of 
choice, that if I were to take coffee, Smith would 
have made a false prediction. 

Still, it is possible to flesh out the Newcomb case, 
in particular to specify the nature of the evidence on 
which the Being bases his predictions, in such a way 
that p and g are both true. If the Being finds, as a 
result of his examination, that you are in state C, 
one hour before the time you must play, he pre- 
dicts that you will do A; if he finds that you are in 
Co, he predicts B. Further, the states used as evi- 
dence are nomically linked to the actions. There is, 
let us suppose, a law which says that all and only 
those who do A are in state C, one hour before play- 
ing; similarly with regard to action B and state C}. 
This will ensure the truth of 
r: If I were to do A, I would have been in the 

. state C, one hour before playing. 

And there is no difficulty in granting the truth of 


s: IfI were to do A and to have been in state C, 


one hour before playing, the Being would have 
predicted that I would do A. 


NEWCGOMB’S PROBLEM: FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


—— Together, these conditionals guarantee the truth of 


p. (If we wish to make it part of the Newcomb 
case that the Being occasionally predicts incorrectly, 
we could add that very, very infrequently the 
Being is mistaken about which state the subject is in 
—+¢.g. because his instruments malfunction.) 
Having said as much as I can confidently say, 
let me conclude by indicating some areas of un- 
certainty. I have argued that the conflict in the 
Newcomb situation rests just on two conflicting 
views of the empirical facts. But it is by no means 
evident that the philosophical interest of the prob- 
lem is now exhausted. For one thing, even if argu- 
ment II is sound, it is still not clear that this 
automatically guarantees that B is the rational act. 
For suppose (1’) and (2’) are true because the 
evidence on which the Being bases his predictions is 
as just described. In such a case, many philosophers 
would say that the agent is not free to do either 
A or B, that there can be only one strategy open to 
him. But if the conditions which yield the truth of 
(1') and (g’) also confict with the assumption that 
the player can do either A or B, then we are faced 
with yet another serious problem, viz: Given that 
there is only one strategy open to the agent, is it 
legitimate to characterize that strategy as either 
rational or irrational? Certainly there is consider- 
able temptation to think that the current orthodoxy 
concerning moral appraisals and freedom should be 
extended to judgments of the rationality of actions. 
Further, quite apart from any inferences one 
might wish to draw concerning rationality, the 
question of which argument is best supported by 
the evidence may well be linked with larger 
philosophical issues. In order to make a case for 
argument I, we must deny that the Being bases his 
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predictions on past states which are nomically 
related to the actions in the way I have described. 
But given the overwhelming evidence of the Being’s 
complete success to date, it is hard to see how we 
could plausibly justify this denial without resorting 
to one of the following. (1) We might argue that it 
is conceptually impossible that the choice one 
makes, in deciding between two actions, should be 
nomically determined by past states. (2) Or, we 
might try to show that the supposition that the 
choice one makes is thus determined conflicts with 
certain other assumptions so fundamental or well- 
established that not even a correlation of the sort 
envisioned would warrant their rejection. At the 
moment, I can see no plausible way of blocking the 
inference to the relevant laws without endorsing 
one of these positions concerning choice in general. 
Thus, if the reader cannot escape the uneasy 
feeling that A must be the rational act, he should 
perhaps begin to question whether a deterministic 
view of choice can be meshed with our present 
conceptual framework as easily as many of us 
would like to think. 

What has been established is that, assuming the 
player is in fact to do either A or B, the question of 
which strategy should be preferred is no longer 
particularly a problem for decision theory. For the 
crucial issue which now confronts us in determining 
which alternative is rational is not the legitimate 
scope of the dominance principle; nor does the 
dispute center on whether one set of empirical 
facts provides a better reason for performing an 
act than does another. Rather, the problem is 
simply to decide what the empirical facts are 
(alternatively what, given the evidence, it is 
reasonable to believe them to be). 


Received January 10, 1975 
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V. NOTES ON THE LOGIC OF THE IGNORANCE 
RELATIONS 
SIDNEY AXINN anb DAVID AXINN 


ees paper outlines an elementary formal logic 

of the ignorance relation. Various epistemic 
logics have been developed and they permit some 
analysis of ignorance, but they don’t allow for 
several important distinctions. Ours is a semantic 
conception of ignorance, and, like Tarski’s classic 
paper on truth, we make special use of the dis- 
tinction between use and mention. We separate 
three kinds of ignorance: 1) inability to mention a 
sentence, 2) inability to assert the truth-value of a 
sentence, and 3) the inability to assert a sentence 
that correctly makes a reference. 

For an individual to be ignorant, it must be the 
case that some sentence is true, and our individual 
is not capable of asserting it when examined. 
Ignorance can be distinguished from abnorance: 
a case of ignorance occurs when there is something 
accurately assertable, abnorance occurs in the 
absence of something properly assertable. If we 
can’t say what our weight is, we are ignorant of the 
matter. If we can’t say what color wings we have, 
we are abnorant. 


Section #1 offers definitions and section #2 - 


compares them with other modal categories. 
Section #3 gives some axioms that’ are partly 
presented in section #4 on a square of opposition. 
Section #5 makes further assumptions and con- 
siders some of the formal results. Roman numerals 
are used for the axioms, arabic numerals for the 
assumptions, and a “I” and number precede the 
statements for which we argue. Ignorance and 
abnorance are symbolized by their first consonants. 


1. Definitions 

We will take individuals to be things capable of 
making a statement in some language, without 
regard to whether or not they happen to be hu- 
mans. The act of making a statement may consist 
of uttering a sentence, or of any other form of 
communication; pointing, writing, circling, typing, 


1 W, V. O. Quine, Word and Object (Cambridge, 1960), p. 194. 


etc. We assume the existence of some examiner, 
possibly but not necessarily the same as the subject. 
The ignorance relations we will develop are a 
means for the examiner to specify the extent of the 
subject’s ignorance. 

We take ignorance to be ignorance of a sentence 
or set of sentences: ignorance of things, proposi- 
tions or statements can be expressed by well- 
chosen sentences about them. The utterance of a 
sentence is called a statement, but utter-failure 
still leaves us with an object of the ignorance 
relation; a sentence need not be uttered, as Quine 
has argued. Ignorance of a set of sentences will be 
taken as a convenient way of describing ignorance 
of each member of the set. In order to specify the 
truth of a statement asserting ignorance, we must 
also specify the time at which it is uttered. The 
system of real numbers will be used to name the 
time values, although we will often omit the times. 


1.1. Ignorance as an Image Relation 

The image of a class C by a relation R, the R- 
image of C, is presented in Quine’s formulation as 
the class of all those elements which bear R to one 
or more members of C.? Where R is the teacher- 
relation and C the class of mathematicians, the R- 
image of C, R “C, indicates the class of teachers of 
mathematicians. Following his definition #28 
(p. 210), the R“C would be an abbreviation for 
%(Ay) (Rx, & y €C) — those who are teachers of 
someone who is a member of the class of mathe- 
maticians. Let us replace R by G, and C by L, and 
take the class L to be a particular class of sentences: 
then the G-image of L will specify those who are 
ignorant of sentences that are members of the class 
L. In Quine’s definition (and examples) classes are 
used to specify both places in R, but individuals or 
their unit classes will work quite smoothly. An 
individual can then be said to bear the relation of 
ignorance to a particular sentence that is a member 


3 W. V. O. Quine, Mathematical Logic, Revised Edition (Cambridge, 1951), pp. 209-214. Unless indicated, further Quine 


references are to this work. 
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of a certain class of sentences. This last class of 
sentences may be the unit class of the indicated 
sentence. We could have obtained the different 
assertions of ignorance displayed (below) in Table I 
by changes in the sentences that occupy the second 
place of the G-relation, rather than by changes in 
the relation itself. 

By constructing a definition of ignorance as an 
image relation, we get a device for asserting ig- 
norance of either a particular sentence, a part of a 
set of sentences, or a whole set of them. Of course, 
following Quine’s definition of image, for the 
ignorance relation to hold there must exist some- 
thing that is the sentence of which our subject is 
ignorant. 


There are two special cases that are of interest — 
ignorance of the truth value of a sentence, and 
ignorance of the fact that something is a sentence. 
Each of these relationships will be expressed as 
ignorance of the set of sentences expressing these 
facts. Knowledge will be taken to be the negation 
of ignorance. Reading G(a, s, t) as a is ignorant of s 
at t, we have: 
Definition r. G(a, s, t) = 4, ais unable to assert s at 
t, given that s is true. (aan individual, 
s, a sentence, and ¢ a time-value). 


Definition 2. G(a, {s}, t)=4, A G(a, Sp t), (where 


sels 
{s} is a set of sentences, & A is the 


nefs} 
conjunction of all of its members). 
G*(j, 5, t) =a, G(J, {5}, t), where {s9 
is the set of all sentences correctly 
expressing the fact that s is a sen- 
tence. Symbolically, 
G*(j, {5}, t) =f N G* (J, Sy È). 


(Read: j is ignorant of the mention 
of {5} att). 

G"(j, 5, t) = ay GCU, {8}, t), where {s} 
is the set of all sentences correctly 
expressing the truth value of s. 
Symbolically, 

(J, {5}, t) =ar A (J, sut). 


(Read: j is Masi of the truth 
value of{s} at #) 

Definition 7., K(j, s, t) =a, —G(J, 5,4) & s. (Read: 
J knows s at t) 

Definition 8. K(j, {5}, t) =ar- GU, {3 8) & {9 


Definition 3. 
Definition 4. 
Definition 5. 


Definition 6. 
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Definition 9. B(a,s,#)=4, a is unable to assert 
s at i, and s does not exist in his 
language. (Read: a is abnorant of s 
att.) 


One property of the ignorance of sets, defined as 
above, lies in the fact that ignorance of a set (Def. 
#2) requires ignorance of all of its members, but 
knowledge of it (Def. #8) requires knowledge of 
only one of the members. l 

We have already indicated a departure from 
the ordinary image relation. The G relation is to be 
a three-place rather than a two-place predicate, 
the third place to be a name for a time. And, as 
mentioned, the third place will often be tacit in this 
version. Some of Quine’s theorems about images 
will serve us as support for developments of the G 
relations in lines T(13) through T(16) below. l 

Just what restrictions are there on occupants of 
the first two places of G? The first place, ordinarily, 
is to be the name of an individual, and an indi- 
vidual has been defined above as a source of asser- 
tions. Of course such an individual may be a com- 
posite entity, a computer, a non-human animal, a 
human, etc. The sentence that fills the second place 
in G is to be a declarative. However, as long as it is 
taken to be a sentence in the subject’s language, 
it may declare anything, e.g., a truth value, as in 
Definition #5, or declare that an ignorance rela- 
tion holds in a certain situation, etc. Iteration is 
available, and of course it is significant. One can be 
ignorant of his own or someone else’s ignorance. 
Some of this will be developed in a later section. 
Defining ignorance as an image allows us to ex- 
press the cases in which an individual is ignorant 
of anything from one sentence to a whole language; 
as well as those cases in which many people are 
ignorant of either single sentences, several, or 


whole languages. 


2. The Other Modal Categories 


Von Wright takes modalities as “dyadic predi- 
cates or ‘relations’ between propositions, ”8 Whether 
ignorance is a modal operator is not perfectly 
obvious. However, this paper assumes it to be 
partly modal, and considers it to be a three-place 
relation holding between a person, a sentence, and 
a time. Ignorance is an image relation, as presented 
earlier. 

It may be helpful to compare and contrast the 
distinctions between kinds of ignorance with the 


3 “A New System of Modal Logic,” Logical Studies (London, 1957), p. 89. 
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Tass I. Mopa. CATEGORIES 


Alethic Existential 
a. necessary universal verified 
b. possible existing unfalsified 
c contingent partial undecided 
d. impossible empty falsified 


modal categories that are already well-known. 
Table I is based on von Wright, but taken from 
Anderson and Moore,* except for the counter- 
epistemic column. 

Anderson and Moore (and von Wright) stress 
some interesting properties that are displayed in 
Table I. Where the letters refer to entries in the 
table: “whatever is a is b, whatever is b is not d, and 
whatever is ¢ is neither a nor d.”> The first two of 
these formal similarities also hold for the counter- 
epistemic mode. Some additional similarities also 
hold in each of the modes except the counter- 
epistemic, e.g., whatever is b is either ¢ or a. They 
take the epistemic and alethic modes to apply to 
propositions. Presumably, the counter-epistemic 
mode could also apply to propositions, if wanted, 
with statements as their names. 


3. Axioms 

The distinction between the examiner’s and the 
subject’s language must always be kept in mind, 
although the two may overlap (e.g., when an 
individual makes statements about his own 
ignorance). The ignorance relations are contained 
in the examiner’s language, and are used to make 
statements about the subject’s ignorance of sen- 
tences in his language (it is assumed that the 
examiner has made an assumption specifying the 
language in which the subject is speaking). Names 
for the subject-individuals, sentences, and time 
values must be included in the examiner’s language. 
We will assume a two-valued universe of discourse 
for both languages. 

The following axioms present the minimal 
properties of the ignorance relation—further 
assumptions will be made in section 5. We assume 
that the following universal quantifiers of x, y and z 
are restricted by the conditions on the definition of 


Epistemic 
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Deontic Counter- 
epistemic 
obligatory unmentioned G*(j, 5, t) 
permitted unknown G (j, 5, t) 
indifferent undecided G (j, 5, #) 
forbidden own (j,S t 


G: x must be an individual, y a true sentence, and z 
a time-value. 

Axiom I, asserts that if an individual cannot even 
mention a sentence,.then he can hardly assert its 


truth value and its reference. 
AI. (Vx) (Wy) (Wz) [G*(%,y, z) > (G(x, y, z) & 
G(x, y, z))]. 


The second axiom holds that if someone is unable 
to assert the truth-value of a sentence, he cannot 
correctly use it. 


ATT. (Vx) (Yy) (Vz) [G(x y, z) > G(x,y, z)]. 
Thirdly, if someone is ignorant of something, that 
thing must exist. Semantically, if one is unable to 
assert s when it is true, s is true. 


ATII. (Vx) (vy) (Wz) [G(x y, z) > y), 
Definitions 2, 4, 6, and 8 may be used to derive 
axioms for ignorance of sets of sentences: 
ATV. (Vx) (Wy) (Vz) [G*(x, {y}, z) > (G(x, {y}, 2) 
& G(x, {y}, z 
AV. — (Vx) (Wy) (Wz) [G(x {y}, z) > G(x, {y}, 2)] 
AVI. bed (Vy) (Wz) [G(x, {9}, 2) > (ys & y & 


4. Square of Opposition for Ignorance 

Accepting Axioms I and II, we find that the 
properties of the three ignorance relations fall into 
a partial square of opposition. 

All but one property of a classical square of oppo- 
sition are exhibited here. The diagonals seem to 
connect contradictories, but only one does. #1 and 
#3 are clearly contradictory; they differ only by a 
sentential negation sign. #2 and #4 cannot both 
be true: if one is ignorant of the truth value of s 
(#4), he must also be ignorant of s, according to 
Axiom II. However, they can both be false. One 
might know the truth value of the sentence s, 


4 Alan R. Anderson and O. K. Moore, “The Formal Analysis of Normative Concepts,” reprinted in J. M. Copi and J. A. 
Gould, Contemporary Readings in Logical Theory (New York, 1967), pp. 319-31. 


5 Ibid., p. 326. 
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TABLE II: Partial Square of Opposition for Ignorance 


G*(a,5) {6 (a, 5)] 
él A2 
#4 #3 

GY (a,8) -[6*(a,9)] 


denying #4; but be ignorant of the reference of the 
sentence, denying #2. Consider a case in which one 
might know that a particular sentence in the Hand- 
book of Physics and Chemistry is true (perhaps by its 
equivalence to a known true sentence, etc.) but 
not know when it may be asserted correctly. So, 
contradiction fails for this pair, and we indicate 
this by a dotted line. #2 and #4 are merely con- 
traries. #1 and #2 should be and are contraries, as 
can be shown from Axiom 1. #3 and #4 should be 
and are subcontraries, again following from Axiom 
I. The verticals, #2—#3, and #1—#4, connect 
subalterns, as Axiom J can establish. 

In summary, the arrangement in Table II makes 
a traditional square of opposition with just the one 
failure that we have mentioned. Of course, other 
arrangements of opposition can be offered. Re- 
placing the lower left entry by G(a, s) gives a 
complete square, but doesn’t contain each kind of 
ignorance. 


5. Assumptions and Some Theorems 

Now we can summarize some details and present 
things more systematically. We have already 
introduced our definitions and axioms. It may help 
to collect the assumptions that were involved. 
They are: 
A xı Ignorance is established by the inability to 
correctly state a certain sentence or set of 
sentences, 
Knowledge of ignorance is relative to the 
examiner. Self-examination may occur. 
Following the usual convention, a sentence 
without quotes is used to refer to something 
other tHan itself, and a sentence within quotes 
refers to itself. 
There is just one language in the universe of 
discourse and it’s two-valued. 


A2 


Ag 


A4 
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A5 Any individual can be the subject in an ignò- .- 
rance relation if it is an entity that can com- 
municate the assertion of a sentence, i.e., make 
a statement. We assume a responsible igno- 
ramus, as defined below. 

The subject’s language is the set of all sen- 
tences that he can assert. The examiner’s 
language includes names for the sentences in 
the subject’s language. 

A correct assertion of a sentence is one which 
satisfies the examiner. Uttering may be one 
form of mentioning: there are others such as 
pointing; writing, circling, etc. 

The ignorance relation is contained in the 


examiner’s language. 


Since we assume a two-valued language, for any 
true statement s and any individual a, 


T(t) Glas) v -[G(a,5)]. 

The knowledge relation has been defined as the 
denial of ignorance (definitions #7 and #8), so 

T (2) X(a,s) > [s & —[G(a, s)]]. 

The knowledge relation has the same domains and 
conditions on its variables. (2) is what we would 


expect, in common with the other modal categories 
in Table I. Axiom I gives us 

T (3) G*(a, s) > G(a,s) 

and 

T (4) G*(a,s) > Plas). 

By transportation (3) gives us 

T(5) —[G{a s)] > -[6*(,s)], 

which rules out unspeakable truth. 

We can no longer postpone a consideration of a 
problem that has been involved in studies of 
epistemic logic, the matter of opaque contexts. 
This requires us to specify the nature of rational, 
responsible or defensible ignorance. Is one ignorant 
of the logical consequences of his ignorance? 
Suppose that 
(A) P=Q, 

(B) POR, 

and 

(O) G*(q, P). 

Does a’s ignorance of the truth value of P carry 
with it the assurance that he is ignorant of Q and of 
R? He may not know (A) and (B). In either case, 
we must make some assumption about the rational 
powers or rational ability of the ignorant individual. 
The assumption we choose to make depends on the 


A8 
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* use to which we will put the resulting logical 
machinery. For the general illustrative purposes of 
this paper, we will make the special-case assump- 
tion that we must distinguish between what is 
available to the subject whose ignorance is being 
specified and what is available to the constructors 
of the system of assertions about the individual. 
The constructors of the system, we outside observers, 
are taken to have all the machinery of logic and the 
truths of science at our disposal; and the system 
that we construct is essentially a presentation that 
we make to each other, not a discourse by the sub- 
ject. In the case above, if (C) is true, and even if 
(A) and (B) are tautologies, we still may wonder 
whether or not our subject, a, knows (A) and (B) 
and knows the force of the substitutions suggested 
by them. 

In his presentation of epistemic logic, D. Paul 
Snyder uses the phrase “‘responsible knowing,” for 
the case in which “one is responsible for the logical 
consequences of what one knows,” and all truths 
of logic are supposed to be known.® We will adopt a 
somewhat similar notion of responsible ignorance in 
which one is taken to be responsible for the logical 
consequences of his ignorance. Where the subject is 
not ignorant of a particular consequence, that can 
be separately stated. This notion of responsible 
ignorance is something like the “alternative inter- 
pretation” that Hintikka considers but rejects.” He 
mentions that one might take the course of reading 
his “K.p” as “It follows from what a knows that 
p.” However he insists that his notions of defensi- 
bility and virtual implication give something quite 
different. Whatever the case, in our G(a, p) we may 
attribute to a or deny to him whatever logically fol- 
lows from the ignorance of p. What does follows from 
ignorance of a sentence? A formal answer requires a 
careful statement of the machinery for introduction 
and elimination, etc. To spare the detour, we will 
adopt Quine’s M.L.® for the examiner’s language. 
Let us define a responsible ignoramus (a subject) 
as one whose ignorance is consistent with the re- 
sults of M.L. or an equivalent system of rules. 
First, we need a symbol for logical consequence. 
Take 
Dio plq=a, q is a logical consequence of f 

(under M.L. or an equivalent system of 
rules), 
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Then 


Definition 11 a is a responsible ignoramus= ay 


[p & (p + g)] > [G(a, 9) > &(a, f)] 


For special purposes we might assume ar ignora- 
mus with different logical powers and maturity. 
Our responsible ignoramus is responsible for quite a 
large degree of logical power; in many applications 
one might want to weaken the logical ability a 
great deal. In the case of our Definitior. 11, we 
have a subject that is not capable of snowing 
contradictions, or denying tautologies, erc. And, 
our subject is responsible for ignorance of any state- 
ment that is logically equivalent to an already 
established matter of ignorance for him. 

An individual with the logical nature assumed 
above cannot know that contradictories are both 
true or both false. Are his possible pa-terns of 
ignorance equally restricted? (1) states that he 
either is or is not ignorant of the reference of 
sentence s. We can add to this 


T (1.1) G*(a,s) Vv —G*(a, s) 
and 
T (1.2) G(a,s5) V —G(a, s). 


But, can he be ignorant of both parts of z contra- 
dictory pair? Consider 


(D) G*(a, —s) & G*(a, s) 

(E) Ga, s) & G*(a, —3) 

(F) G(a s) & G(a, —s) 

(D) is certainly possible, since a rational igaoramus 
knows that any statement can be denied: if he 
were unable to mention ‘s’ he would be unable to 
mention ‘—s’. From either side of the conjunction 
we can infer the other, giving 


T (1.3) G*(a,s)=G*(a, —s). 


(E) asserts that a is ignorant of the truth-velue of ‘s’ 
and of the truth value of ‘—s’, Again, a rational 
ignoramus knows that a denial sign in front of a 
statement reverses its truth-value. So, if ne knew 
the truth-value of either ‘s’ or ‘—s’ he world know 
the other. To be ignorant of either one is to be 
ignorant of the other, giving 

T (1.4) @(a, s) =G"(a, —s). 


*D. P. Snyder, Modal Logic and Its Applications (New York, 1971), p. 201. 
7 Jaakko Hintikka, Knowledge and Belief (Ithaca, 1962), p. 38-39. 


$ Cited in n. 2, 
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(F) seems deviant. Where s is a sentence asserting 
the fact that Lincoln was assassinated, (F) asserts 
that a is ignorant of the fact that he was and 
ignorant of the fact that he was not assassinated. 
This would be entirely too much ignorance for a 
rational ignoramus. One and only one side of the 
conjunction can occur, as we understand the terms 
involved. Ordinary usage is not perturbed by the 
fact that even one who was assassinated must have 
had many unassassinated moments. If someone, 
say Washington, was not assassinated, there can be 
abnorance but not ignorance of his assassination. 
So, differing from (D) and (E), in (F) both sides 
of the conjunction cannot be true. Here we have 
another distinction between ignorance of reference 
and the other two kinds of ignorance. Of course, 
there can be ignorance of facts; in addition to (1) 
we can have i ; 
T (6) G*(a,s) > [G(a,s) V G(a, —s)] 
with the examiner knowing that one side of the 
alternation is false. 

Axiom III seems to permit an alarming result. 
This axiom gives the expected 
T (7) G(a,s) > s, 
but by transposition, apparently 
(G) -s > —G(a,s). 
(G) looks as if it asserts that if s is false then a 
knows that it is true. However, the apparent para- 
dox of (G) is simply the result of the error of mis- 
applying the Law of transposition. Brackets around 
the left side of the connective in (7) must be 
understood, and will avoid the pitfall. 
From (7) we obviously obtain 
T (71) =s > -[6(a,5)]- 
This holds that if's is false, it is false to hold that ais 
ignorant of s. Perfectly acceptable, while (G) was 
not. We must distinguish between 
(H) Itis false to say that ais ignorant of s, 
and 
(I) ais not ignorant of s. 
What difference is there between (H) a (I)? 
(H) i is clear, and (I) is ambiguous, about the posi- 
tion of its negation. We can maintain definitions 7 
and 8 for K, and avoid the paradox of (G) pro- 
vided we are scrupulous in applying the laws of 
statement logic. 


° D. P. Snyder, op. cit., p. 203 
1 W, V.O. Quine, Mathematical Logic, op. cit., p. 210. 
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At this state it is natural to wonder what can Be - 
obtained for distribution, iteration, quantification 
and image patterns. A few samples follow. Snyder’s, 
T6 for his epistemic operator? holds that when 
there is knowledge of a conjunction, there is 
independent knowledge of each part. For the 
counter-epistemic operator, however, the conse- 
quence can only be an alternation, as 


T (8) G*(a,p & 9) > [G*(a, p) V G*(a, 9)]. 
If both and g could be mentioned, a responsible 
ignoramus could conjoin them. Also, a responsible 
ignoramus who zs able to mention ‘p & g’ would 
be able to apply the law of simplification and ob- 
tain either part of the conjunction separately. 
T (8.1) —G*(a,p & q) > [—G*(a, p) & 
—G*(a, q)]. 

Since our ignoramus is responsible for knowing all 
tautologies, we expect that 
T (9) @(a, p > 9) > [C(a, p) v G(a, 9)] 
Tf a is ignorant of the truth-value of a conditional, 
either he is ignorant of the truth-value of the ante- 
cedent or of the consequent. (9) cannot be strength- 
ened into an equivalence because the subject might 
be ignorant of just one part of the alternation, 
know the other, and not be ignorant of the con- 
ditional. The possibilities of quantification are 
enormous but treacherous. Some obvious relations 
nes . 
T (10) (@s)G(x,s) >s ` 
T (11) G(a, s) > (axG(x, 5). 
These last two, together, give us (7), of course. 

As mentioned earlier, this semantic conception 
of ignorance is an image relation, The G image of L 
are those who are ignorant of sentences that are 


members of the class L, 

T (12) 3 Ay)[G(s, y) & (y € L)]. 

After Quine’s theorem 469,?° 

T (13) (G c G4) > (Cs) c (G**S)]. 

If ignorance of truth-value is included in ignorance 
of mention, then ignorance of the truth-value of a 


sentence is included in ignorance of the mention 
of the sentence. Fully quantified, (13) is 


T (13.1) (Wy) (Va) (Vz) (œ € y) > [(""z) = 
(y“ z)]. 


After Quine’s 470 (op cit), If French is a language, 
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- then ignorance of French is ignorance of a language. 
With obvious abbreviations, 


T (14) (F€ L) > [(G*F) = (G*L)]. 

Quine offers two distributive theorems that can 
serve our purposes with some alterations. His 471 
and 472 suggest (15) and (16). 

T (15) [(G* v @)“s]=[(G*"s) v (G5)]. 
Ignorance of the mention or the truth value of a 
sentence is equivalent to ignorance of the truth 


value of that sentence or ignorance of the mention 
of that sentence. 

T (16) [G(s v s*)]=[(G%s!) v (G“s3)]. 
Ignorance of either one sentence or a second is 
equivalent to ignorance of the first or ignorance of 
the second. (14), (15), and (16) can also be fully 
quantified in a straightforward way. 

What Quine calls the converse image?! may also be 
used for our purposes. It is the class of all state- 
ments to which a certain class of individuals bear 
the ignorance relation. The applications are ob- 
vious and will not be developed here. 

In epistemic logic the question of forgetting has 
raised problems. For Hintikka, “only statements 
made on one and the same occasion are considered 
here.” 13 For Snyder, “forgetting is not allowed,” 13 
We suggest two axioms to hold that if something is 
known it is known for some specific interval there- 
after; and if an individual is ignorant of something, 
he was ignorant of it for some interval preceding a 
specified time. Let the time elements be represented 
by real numbers: 


AVII. X(a,s,t) > K(a, s, (#+|s|)). 
A VIII. G(a,s,t) > G(a, s, (t— |x*|)) 
We suggest that VII and VIII be called the ele- 
phant axioms, since elephants are taken to satisfy 
them for large values of x. 

Now we turn to considering certain iterations. 
There is a serious difference between 
(J) G(a, s) & K(a, G*(a, s)), 
and 
(K) @(a, s) & G(a, Ga, s)). 
Take ‘s’ in (J) and (K) to stand for “The sentence, 
“Water contains oxygen’ is true.” Certainly (J) can 
occur: one can know that, poor chemist that he is, 
he is ignorant of the truth-value of that sentence 


11 Ibid., p. 212. 
13 Op. cit., p. 106. 
13 Ob. cit., p. 202. 
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about water and that other thing. It is even easier 
to illustrate (K). 

Can one know that he is ignorant of the mention 
of a sentence? Visitors to foreign countries are 
occasionally in the predicament of knowing that 
there is some sentence on a particular subject, but 
they do not have the ability to mentiom such a 
sentence. The observer who is sufficiently know- 
ledgeable can express the situation more specifi- 
cally. For the meee concerned, a, it would be 
true that 


(L) (dx)[(x is a sentence giving direction for 
reaching the airport) & K(a, G* (a, x)]. 


The observer might also be able to specify what 
could satisfy x. 

Can one know that he is ignorant of a fact? 
From the examples above, he can know taat he is 
ignorant of the mention of a sentence asserting a 
fact, and of the truth-value of a sentence asserting a 
fact. But, to know that he is ignorant of a fact he 
cannot, of course, assert a description of the fact 
but must instead assert that there is some fact in a 
certain area or on a certain topic. Perhaps 


(M) Kla, LAs) (x is a sentence about the com- 
position of the water molecule) & G(a, x)]}). 


Of course the possibilities for iterated ignorance 
are enormous. We have no trouble finding cases of 


(N) G(a, G(a, s)). 
As long as we are careful to distinguish between 
ignorance of mention, of truth-value, and of 
reference, there is no difficulty in producing 
additional theorems involving iteration. Socratic 
ignorance can take the form of (J), (L), or (M). 
To assert that an adequate statement on some 
matter does not exist (that a problem cannot be 
solved), one may hold that no one knows the 
pertinent sentence and no one is ignorant of the 
sentence, 


T (17) (Wx) [—K(x, s) & -G(x s)] > — Gy) 
(y=5) 

would mean that there is no such sentence. A 

better way of expressing it would be by the three- 

place relation, abnorance, defined earlie>. Abno- 

rance holds when a is unable to assert s because s 

does not exist in his language. For example, let sı 
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be the correct formula for the area of a square- 
circle. Then, 


T (18) (Vt) (Wx) B(x, 51, t) 


Of course, the observers can be in error, can take 
something to be abnorance when they are merely 
projecting their own ignorance. 

Distinguishing between kinds of ignorance can 
help in considering the paradoxes. Let ‘w be a 
so-called undecidable sentence (e.g., “This sen- 
tence is false”), Then, ignorance of the mention of u 
can occur, but not ignorance of its truth-value. Of 
course, there can be ignorance of just what hap- 
pens to different assignments of truth-value. 

A number of elementary patterns have some 
interest, such as 


T (19) [G(a, 9) & [K(a, $) > K(a, 9)]] > G(a, p) 
by modus tollens, and 


T (20) [G(a, p) & [G(a, p) > G(a, 9)}] > Ga, q) 


by modus ponens. If, as in (19), a is ignorant of q, 
and he knows p only if he knows q; then he is 
ignorant of p. Similarly, in (20), if a is ignorant of p, 
and if when he is ignorant of p he is ignorant of q; 
he is ignorant of 4. 


6. Concluding Comments 


To clarify the applications of the notion of 
semantic ignorance, we offer some behavioral 
examples. Let j stand for “Jones” and s stand for 
the sentence, “water contains oxygen.” G(j, s) 
describes the case in which Jones cannot produce 
the sentence, “water contains oxygen,” when asked 
to mention all the things chemically contained in 
water, etc. The fair examiner may grant some 
degree of responsible ignorance and accept close 
equivalents, If he cannot assert s under what we 
take to be relevant examination conditions, he is 
apparently ignorant of the sentence. Also, if asked 
some quite different question and he asserts s, he 
then is not ignorant of every aspect of the sentence: 
he can mention it, although he may or may not 
know its truth-value or its reference. Likewise, if 
he can sing a song containing the sentence, he has 
the ability to mention it, and so is not completely 
ignorant of it. If our Jones can physically produce, 
locate, or communicate the sentence, he is not 
ignorant of its mention. We must distinguish this 
from the case in which one might produce some 
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sentence but not know that one has made a state- . 
ment... as a child singing a song or a bit of dog- 
gerel in a language foreign to it might take the 
words to be merely sounds rather than elements or 
sentences of a language. 

Suppose that Jones does have a demonstrated 
knowledge of the words “water,” “contains,” and 
“oxygen,” and enough grammar to have made 
them into a well-formed sentence . . . but never has 
done so. Can we hold him ignorant of the.mention 
of the sentence ? The issue is whether or not he deals 
with the words as a sentence; if under fair examina- 
tion conditions he fails to produce the words as a 
sentence, we take him to be ignorant of the men- 
tion, truth-value or reference of it. If we design 
fair examination conditions, we can decide that 
Jones is or is not ignorant. Can we be charged with 
restricting ourselves to the examined Jones, rather 
than Jones-in-himself? Only by those who can 
point out a way of measuring the ignorance of that 
last entity. 

One might be able to mention a sentence, and 
know its truth-value, but not know what situation 
is described by it. By carrying out the steps of a 
proof in mathematics, or by substitution and re- 
arrangement of symbols in some branch of science, 
one might believe that a sentence is true but not 
know what it referred to. The history of science has 
such examples. 

The relationship between knowledge, ignorance, 
and abnorance is not always obvious. Even if an 
individual adds to his knowledge, he may also add 
to one or another kind ofignorance. He may forget, 
as well. The increase of knowledge may disclose 
problems of which he was ignorant. He may 
move from ignorance of the existence of a sentence 
to ignorance of its truth-value or its reference. 

Whether or not ignorance is always bad is a 
moot point. Attention could be called to one 
classical argument for the moral requirement of a 
certain kind of ignorance. Kant argues!‘ that 
morality requires ignorance of the truth-value of 
“God exists.” In our terms, he would not specify 
ignorance; either that or abnorance, whatever the 
case may be. In his Introduction to Logic," Kant 
distinguished between four kinds of ignorance: 
what we cannot know, dare not know, need not 
know, and ought not know. It would seem obvious 
that for scientific and other purposes, a precise 
analysis of ignorance is a matter of significance. 


. Critique of Practical Reason (Prussian Academy Edition), p. 147. 
T. K. Abbott (trs.), Kant’s Introduction to Logic (London, 1885,) pp. 32-33. 
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“Ignorance of the law,” and “Ignorance of right benefit from analysis using distinctions of the sort 
and wrong,” are examples of matters that could that we have offered here.1® 
Temple University 


The National Law Center, George Washington University Received September 23, 1974 


18 We acknowledge with thanks the comments by Hugues Leblanc and William Wisdom on an early draft, and by John C. 
Nelson and an anonymous referee of this journal on the present version. 
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VI. THE PARADOXES OF TIME TRAVEL 
DAVID LEWIS 


T IME travel, I maintain, is possible. The 
paradoxes of time travel are oddities, not 
impossibilities. They prove only this much, which 
few would have doubted: that a possible world 
where time travel took place would be a most 
strange world, different in fundamental ways 
from the world we think is ours. 

I shall be concerned here with the sort of time 
travel that is recounted in science fiction. Not all 
science fiction writers are clear-headed, to be sure, 
and inconsistent time travel stories have often 
been written. But some writers have thought the 
problems through with great care, and their 
stories are perfectly consistent.1 

If I can defend the consistency of some science 
fiction stories of time travel, then I suppose 
parallel defenses might be given of some contro- 
versial physical hypotheses, such as the hypothesis 
that time is circular or the hypothesis that there 
are particles that travel faster than light. But I 
shall not explore these parallels here. 

What is time travel? Inevitably, it involves a 
discrepancy between time and time. Any traveler 
departs and then arrives at his destination; the 
time elapsed from departure to arrival (positive, 
or perhaps zero) is the duration of the journey. 
But if he is a time traveler, the separation in 
time between departure and arrival does not 
equal the duration of his journey. He departs; 
he travels for an hour, let us say; then he arrives. 
The time he reaches is not the time one hour 
after his departure. It is later, if he has traveled 
toward the future; earlier, if he has traveled to- 
ward the past. If he has traveled far toward the 
past, it is earlier even than his departure. How 
can it be that the same two events, his departure 
and his arrival, are separated by two unequal 
amounts of time? 


It is tempting to reply that there must be two 
independent time dimensions; that for time 
travel to be possible, time must be not < line but 
a plane. Then a pair of events may have two 
unequal separations if they are separated more 
in one of the time dimensions than in ~he other. 
The lives of common people occupy straight 
diagonal lines across the plane of time, sloping 
at a rate of exactly one hour of time; per hour 
of time,. The life of the time traveler occupies 
a bent path, of varying slope. 

On closer inspection, however, this account 
seems not to give us time travel as we know it 
from the stories. When the traveler revisits the 
days of his childhood, will his playmates be 
there to meet him? No; he has not reached the 
part of the plane of time where they ere. He is 
no longer separated from them along cne of the 
two dimensions of time, but he is still separated 
from them along the other. I do not say that 
two-dimensional time is impossible, or zhat there 
is no way to square it with the usual conception 
of what time travel would be like. Nevertheless 
I shall say no more about two-dimensional time. 
Let us set it aside, and see how time travel is 
possible even in one-dimensional time 

The world—the time traveler’s world, or ours 
—is a four-dimensional manifold of events. Time 
is one dimension of the four, like the spatial 
dimensions except that the prevailing laws of 
nature discriminate between time and zhe others 
—or rather, perhaps, between variou» timelike 
dimensions and various spacelike dimensions. 
(Time remains one-dimensional, since no two 
timelike dimensions are orthogonal.) Enduring 
things are timelike streaks: wholes composed of 
temporal parts, or stages, located at various 
times and places. Change is qualitative differ- 


1 I have particularly in mind two of the time travel stories of Robert A. Heinlein: ‘By His Bootstrap: in R. A. 
Heinlein, The Menace from Earth (Hicksville, N.Y., 1959), and ‘‘—All You Zombies—,” in R. A. Heinlein, The 
Unpleasant Profession of Jonathan Hoag (Hicksville, N.Y., 1959). Š 

2 Accounts of time travel in two-dimensional time are found in Jack W. Meiland, “A Two-Dimensional Passage 
Model of Time for Time Travel,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 26 (1974), pp- 153-273; and in the initial chapters of 
Isaac Asimov, The End of Eternity (Garden City, N.Y., 1955). Asimov’s denouement, however, seems to require some 


different conception of time travel. 
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ence between different stages—different temporal 
parts—of some enduring thing, just as a “change” 
in scenery from east to west is a qualitative dif- 
ference between the eastern and western spatial 
parts of the landscape. If this paper should 
change your mind about the possibility of time 
travel, there will be a difference of opinion be- 
tween two different temporal parts of you, the 
stage that started reading and the subsequent 
stage that finishes. 

If change is qualitative difference between 
temporal parts of something, then what doesn’t 
have temporal parts can’t change. For instance, 
numbers can’t change; nor can the events of any 
moment of time, since they cannot be subdivided 
into dissimilar temporal parts. (We have set 
aside the case of two-dimensional time, and 
hence the possibility that an event might be 
momentary along one time dimension but di- 
visible along the other.) It is essential to dis- 
tinguish change from “Cambridge change,” 
which can befall anything. Even a number can 
“change” from being to not being the rate of 
exchange between pounds and dollars. Even a 
momentary event can “change” from being a 
year ago to being a year and a day ago, or from 
being forgotten to being remembered. But these 
are not genuine changes. Not just any old re- 
versal in truth value of a time-sensitive sentence 
about something makes a change in the thing 
itself. 

A time traveler, like anyone else, is a streak 
through the manifold of space-time, a whole 
composed of stages located at various times and 
places. But he is not a streak like other streaks. 
If he travels toward the past he is a zig-zag streak, 
doubling back on himself. If he travels toward 
the future, he is a stretched-out streak. And if be 
travels either way instantaneously, so that there 
are no intermediate stages between the stage that 
departs and the stage that arrives and his journey 
has zero duration, then he is a broken streak. 

I asked how it could be that the same two 
events were separated by two unequal amounts 
of time, and I set aside the reply that time might 
have two independent dimensions. Instead I re- 
ply by distinguishing time itself, external time 
as I shall also call it, from the personal time of a 
particular tifne traveler: roughly, that which is 
measured by his wristwatch. His journey takes 
an hour of his personal time, let us say; his 
wristwatch reads an hour later at arrival than at 
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departure. But the arrival is more than an hour ~- 
after the departure in external time, if he travels 
toward the future; or the arrival is before the 
departure in external time (or less than an hour 
after), if he travels toward the past. 

That is only rough. I do not wish to define 
personal time operationally, making wrist- 
watches infallible by definition. That which is 
measured by my own wristwatch often disagrees 
with external time, yet I am no time traveler; 
what my misregulated wristwatch measures is 
neither time itself nor my personal time. Instead 
of an operational definition, we need a func- 
tional definition of personal time: it is that 
which occupies a certain role in the pattern of 
events that comprise the time traveler's life. If 
you take the stages of a common person, they 
manifest certain regularities with respect to ex- 
ternal time. Properties change continuously as 
you go along, for the most part, and in familiar 
ways. First come infantile stages. Last come senile 
ones. Memories accumulate. Food digests. Hair 
grows. Wristwatch hands move. If you take the 
stages of a time traveler instead, they do not 
manifest the common regularities with respect 
to external time. But there is one way to assign 
coordinates to the time traveler’s stages, and one 
way only (apart from the arbitrary choice of a 
zero point), so that the regularities that hold 
with respect to this assignment match those that 
commonly hold with respect to external time. 
With respect to the correct assignment properties 
change continuously as you go along, for the 
most part, and in familiar ways. First come in- 
fantile stages. Last come senile ones. Memories 
accumulate. Food digests. Hair grows. Wrist- 
watch hands move. The assignment of coordi- 
nates that yields this match is the time traveler's 
personal time. It isn’t really time, but it plays 
the role in his life that time plays in the life of a 
common person. It’s enough like time so that we 
can—with due caution—transplant our temporal 
vocabulary to it in discussing his affairs. We can 
say without contradiction, as the time traveler 
prepares to set out, “Soon he will be in the 
past.” We mean that a stage of him is slightly 
later in his personal time, but much earlier in 
external time, than the stage of him that is 
present as we say the sentence. 

We may assign locations in the time traveler's 
personal time not only to his stages themselves 
but also to the events that go on around him. 
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- Soon Caesar will die, long ago; that is, a stage 
slightly later in the time traveler’s personal time 
than his present stage, but long ago in external 
time, is simultaneous with Caesar’s death. We 
could even extend the assignment of personal 
time to events that are not part of the time 
traveler’s life, and not simultaneous with any of 
his stages. If his funeral in ancient Egypt is 
separated from his death by three days of ex- 
ternal time and his death is separated from his 
birth by three score years and ten of his personal 
time, then we may add the two intervals and say 
that his funeral follows his birth by three score 
years and ten and three days of extended per- 
sonal time. Likewise a bystander might truly 
say, three years after the last departure of 
another famous time traveler, that “he may even 
now—if I may use the phrase—be wandering on 
some plesiosaurus-haunted oolitic coral reef, or 
beside the lonely saline seas of the Triassic 
Age.”3 If the time traveler does wander on an 
oolitic coral reef three years after his departure 
in his personal time, then it is no mistake to say 
with respect to his extended personal time that 
the wandering is taking place “even now”. 

We may liken intervals of external time to 
distances as the crow flies, and intervals of per- 
sonal time to distances along a winding path. 
The time traveler’s life is like a mountain rail- 
way. The place two miles due east of here may 
also be nine miles down the line, in the west- 
bound direction. Clearly we are not dealing here 
with two independent dimensions. Just as dis- 
tance along the railway is not a fourth spatial 
dimension, so a time traveler's personal time is 
not a second dimension of time. How far down 
the line some place is depends on its location in 
three-dimensional space, and likewise the loca- 
tions of events in personal time depend on their 
locations in one-dimensional external time. 

Five miles down the line from here is a place 
where the line goes under a trestle; two miles 
further is a place where the line goes over a 
trestle; these places are one and the same. The 
trestle by which the line crosses over itself has 
two different locations along the line, five miles 
down from here and also seven. In the same 
way, an event in a time traveler’s life may have 
more than one location in his personal time. If 
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he doubles back toward the past, but not too 
far, he may be able to talk to himself. The con- 
versation involves two of his stages, seperated in 
his personal time but simultaneous in external 
time. The location of the conversatior. in per- 
sonal time should be the location of the stage 
involved in it. But there are two such stages; to 
share the locations of both, the con7ersation 
must be assigned two different locations in per- 
sonal time. 

The more we extend the assignment of per- 
sonal time outwards from the time traveler’s 
stages to the surrounding ‘events, the more will 
such events acquire multiple locations. It may 
happen also, as we have already seen, that events 
that are not simultaneous in external time will 
be assigned the same location in personel time— 
or rather, that at least one of the locations of 
one will be the same as at least one of the loca- 
tions of the other. So extension must not be 
carried too far, lest the location of events in ex- 
tended personal time lose its utility as a means 
of keeping track of their roles in the time 
traveler’s history. 

A time traveler who talks to himself, on the 
telephone perhaps, looks for all the world like 
two different people talking to each other. It 
isn’t quite right to say that the whole of him is 
in two places at once, since neither of the two 
stages involved in the conversation is the whole 
of him, or even the whole of the part of him 
that is located at the (external) time of the con- 
versation. What’s true is that he, unlike the rest 
of us, has two different complete stage: located 
at the same time at different places. What reason 
have I, then, to regard him as one person and 
not two? What unites his stages, including the 
simultaneous ones, into a single person? The 
problem of personal identity is especialy acute 
if he is the sort of time traveler whose journeys 
are instantaneous, a broken streak consisting of 
several unconnected segments. Then the natural 
way to regard him as more than one person is to 
take each segment as a different person. No one 
of them is a time traveler, and the pecw_iarity of 
the situation comes to this: all but one of these 
several people vanish into thin air, all but 
another one appear out of thin air, and there 
are remarkable resemblances between one at his 


3H. G. Wells, The Time Machine, An Invention (London, 189s), epilogue. The passage is criticized as contradic- 
tory in Donald C. Williams, ‘The Myth of Passage,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 48 (1951), p. 463- 
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appearance and another at his vanishing. Why 
isn’t that at least as good a description ,as the 
one I gave, on which the several segments are all 
parts of one time traveler? 

I answer that what unites the stages (or seg- 
ments) of a time traveler is the same sort of 
mental, or mostly mental, continuity and con- 
nectedness that unites anyone else. The only 
difference is that whereas a common person is 
connected and continuous with respect to ex- 
ternal time, the time traveler is connected and 
continuous only with respect to his own personal 
time. Taking the stages in order, mental (and 
bodily) change is mostly gradual rather than 
sudden, and at no point is there sudden change 
in too many different respects all at once. (We 
can include position in external time among the 
respects we keep track of, if we like. It may 
change discontinuously with respect to personal 
time if not too much else changes discon- 
tinuously along with it.) Moreover, there is not 
too much change altogether. Plenty of traits and 
traces last a lifetime. Finally, the connectedness 
and the continuity are not accidental. They are 
explicable; and further, they are explained by 
the fact that the properties of each stage depend 
causally on those of. the stages just before in 
personal time, the dependence being such as 
tends to keep things the same.* 

To see the purpose of my final requirement of 
causal continuity, let us see how it excludes a 
case of counterfeit time travel. Fred was created 
out of thin air, as if in the midst of life; he 
lived a while, then died. He was created by a 
demon, and the demon had chosen at random 
what Fred was to be like at the moment of his 
creation. Much later someone else, Sam, came to 
resemble Fred as he was when first created. At 
the very moment when the resemblance became 
` perfect, the demon destroyed Sam. Fred and Sam 
together are very much like a single person: a 
time traveler whose personal time starts at Sam’s 
birth, goes on to Sam’s destruction and Fred’s 
creation, and goes on from there to Fred’s death. 
Taken in this order, the stages of Fred-cum-Sam 
have the proper connectedness and continuity. 
But they lack causal continuity, so Fred-cum- 
Sam is not one person and not a time traveler. 
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Perhaps it was pure coincidence that Fred at his * 
creation and Sam at his destruction were exactly 
alike; then the connectedness and continuity of 
Fred-cum-Sam across the crucial point are acci- 
dental. Perhaps instead the demon remembered 
what Fred was like, guided Sam toward perfect 
resemblance, watched his progress, and destroyed 
him at the right moment. Then the connected- 
ness and continuity of Fred-cum-Sam has a 
causal explanation, but of the wrong sort. Either 
way, Fred’s first stages do not depend causally for 
their properties on Sam’s last stages. So the case 
of Fred and Sam is rightly disqualified as a case 
of personal identity and as a case of time travel. 

We might expect that when a time traveler 
visits the past there will be reversals of causation. 
You may punch his face before he leaves, causing 
his eye to blacken centuries ago. Indeed, travel 
into the past necessarily involves reversed causa- 
tion. For time travel requires personal identity 
—he who arrives must be the same person who 
departed. That requires causal continuity, in 
which causation runs from earlier to later stages 
in the order of personal time. But the orders of 
personal and external time disagree at some 
point, and there we have causation that runs 
from later to earlier stages in the order of ex- 
ternal time. Elsewhere I have given an analysis 
of causation in terms of chains of counterfactual 
dependence, and I took care that my analysis 
would not rule out causal reversal a priori I 
think I can argue (but not here) that under my . 
analysis the direction of counterfactual depen- 
dence and causation is governed by the direction 
of other de facto asymmetries of time. If so, then 
reversed causation and time travel are not ex- 
cluded altogether, but can occur only where 
there are local exceptions to these asymmetries. 
As I said at the outset, the time traveler’s world 
would be a most strange one. 

Stranger still, if there are local—but only local 
—causal reversals, then there may also be causal 
loops: closed causal chains in which some of the 
causal links are normal in direction and others 
are reversed. (Perhaps there must be loops if 
there is reversal; I am not sure.) Each event on 
the loop has a causal explanation, being caused 
by events elsewhere on the loop. That is not to 


4I discuss the relation between personal identity and mental connectedness and continuity at greater length in 
“Survival and Identity” in The Identity of Persons, ed. by Amelie Rorty (forthcoming). 


5 “Causation,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 7o (1973), pp. 536-367; the analysis relies on the analysis of counter- 


factuals given in my Counterfactuals (Oxford, 1973). 
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. say that the loop as a whole is caused or ex- 
plicable. It may not be. Its inexplicability is 
especially remarkable if it is made up of the sort 
of causal processes that transmit information. 
Recall the time traveler who talked to himself. 
He talked to himself about time travel, and in 
the course of the conversation his older self told 
his younger self how to build a time machine. 
That information was available in no other way. 
His older self knew how because his younger 
self had been told and the information had been 
preserved by the causal processes that constitute 
recording, storage, and retrieval of memory 
traces. His younger self knew, after the con- 
versation, because his older self had known and 
the information had been preserved by the 
causal processes that constitute telling. But 
where did the information come from in the 
first place? Why did the whole affair happen? 
There is simply no answer. The parts of the 
loop are explicable, the whole of it is not. 
Strange! But not impossible, and not too dif- 
ferent from inexplicabilities we are already 
inured to. Almost everyone agrees that God, or 
the Big Bang, or the entire infinite past of the 
universe, or the decay of a tritium atom, is un- 
caused and inexplicable. Then if these are pos- 
sible, why not also the inexplicable causal loops 
that arise in time travel? 

I have committed a circularity in order not to 
talk about too much at once, and this is a good 
place to set it right. In explaining personal time, 
I presupposed that we were entitled to regard 
certain stages as comprising a single person. 
Then in explaining what united the stages into 
a single person, I presupposed that we were 
given a personal time order for them. The 
proper way to proceed is to define personhood 
and personal time simultaneously, as follows. 
Suppose given a pair of an aggregate of person- 
stages, regarded .as a candidate for personhood, 
and an assignment of coordinates to those stages, 
regarded as a candidate for his personal time. Iff 
the stages satisfy the conditions given in my 
circular explanation with respect to. the assign- 
ment of coordinates, then both candidates suc- 
ceed: the stages do comprise a person and the 
assignment is his personal time. 

I have argued so far that what goes on in a 
time travel story may be a possible pattern of 
events in four-dimensional space-time with no 
extra time dimension; that it may be correct to 
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regard the scattered stages of the alleged time 
traveler as comprising a single person; and that 
we may legitimately assign to those stages and 
their surroundings a personal time order that 
disagrees sometimes with their order in external 
time. Some might concede all -this, buz protest 
that the impossibility of time travel is revealed 
after all when we ask not what the time traveler 
does, but what he could do. Could a time traveler 
change the past? It seems not: the events of a 
past moment could no more change than num- 
bers could. Yet it seems that he would be as able . 
as anyone to do things that would change the 
past if he did them. If a time traveler visiting 
the past both could and couldn’t do something 
that would change it, then there cannot possibly 
be such a time traveler. 

Consider Tim. He detests his grandfather, 
whose success in the munitions trade built the 
family fortune that paid for Tim’s time machine. 
Tim would like nothing so much as to kill 
Grandfather, but alas he is too late. Grandfather 
died in his bed in 1957, while Tim was a young 
boy. But when Tim has built his time machine 
and traveled to 1920, suddenly he rea_izes that 
he is not too late after all. He buys a rifle; he 
spends long hours in target practice; he shadows 
Grandfather to learn the route of his daily walk 
to the munitions works; he rents a room along 
the route; and there he lurks, one winter day in 
1921, rifle loaded, hate in his heart, as Grand- 
father walks closer, closer, .... 

Tim can kill Grandfather. He has what it 
takes. Conditions are perfect in every way: the 
best rifle money could buy, Grandfather an easy 
target. only twenty yards away, not a breeze, 
door securely locked against intruders, Tim a 
good shot to begin with and now at th= peak of 
training, and so on. What’s to stop him? The 
forces of logic will not stay his hand! No power- 
ful chaperone stands by to defend the past from 
interference. (To imagine such a chaperone, as 
some authors do, is a boring evasion, net needed 
to make Tim’s story consistent.) In sbort, Tim 
is as much able to kill Grandfather a3 anyone 
ever is to kill anyone. Suppose that down the 
street another sniper, Tom, lurks waiting for 
another victim, Grandfather’s partner Tom is 
not a time traveler, but otherwise he ie just like 
Tim: same make of rifle, same murderous intent, 
same everything, We can even suppose that Tom, 
like Tim, believes himself to be a time traveler. 
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Someone has gone to a lot of trouble to deceive 
Tom into thinking so. There’s no doubt that 
Tom can kill his victim; and Tim has everything 
going for him that Tom does. By any ordinary 
standards of ability, Tim can kill Grandfather. 

Tim cannot kill Grandfather. Grandfather 
lived, so to kill him would be to change the past. 
But the events of a past moment are not sub- 
divisible into temporal parts and therefore can- 
not change. Either the events of 1921 timelessly 
do include Tim’s killing of Grandfather, or else 
they timelessly don’t. We may be tempted to 
speak of the “original” 1921 that lies in Tim’s 
personal past, many years before his birth, in 
which Grandfather lived; and of the “new” 
1921 in which Tim now finds himself waiting in 
ambush to kill Grandfather. But if we do speak 
so, we merely confer two names on one thing. 
The events of 1921 are doubly located in Tim’s 
(extended) personal time, like the trestle on the 
railway, but the “original” 1921 and the “new” 
1921 are one and the same, If Tim did not kill 
Grandfather in the “original” 1921, then if he 
does kill Grandfather in the “new” 1921, he 
must both kill and not kill Grandfather in 1921 
—in the one and only 1921, which is both the 
“new” and the “original” 1921. It is logically 
impossible that Tim should change the past by 
killing Grandfather in 1921. So Tim cannot kill 
Grandfather. 

Not that past moments are special; no more 
can anyone change the present or the future. 
Present and future momentary events no more 
have temporal parts than past ones do. You can- 
not change a present or future event from what 
it was originally to what it is after you change it. 
What you can do is to change the present or the 
future from the unactualized way they would 
have been without some action of yours to the 
way they actually are. But that is not an actual 
change: not a difference between two successive 
actualities. And Tim can certainly do as much; 
he changes the past from the unactualized way it 
would have been without him to the one and 
only way it actually is. To “change” the past in 
this way, Tim need not do anything momentous; 
it is enough just to be there, however unob- 
trusively. 

You know, of course, roughly how the story of 
Tim must go on if it is to be consistent: he 
somehow fails. Since Tim didn’t kill Grandfather 
in the “original” 1921, consistency demands that 
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neither does ‘he kill Grandfather in the “new” 
1921. Why not? For some commonplace reason. 
Perhaps some noise distracts him at the last 
moment, perhaps he misses despite all his target 
practice, perhaps his nerve fails, perhaps he even 
feels a pang of unaccustomed mercy. His failure 
by no means proves that he was not really able 
to kill Grandfather. We often try and fail to do 
what we are able to do. Success at some tasks re- 
quires not only ability but also luck, and lack of © 
luck is not a temporary lack of ability. Suppose 
our other sniper, Tom, fails to kill Grandfather's 
partner for the same reason, whatever it is, that 
Tim fails to kill Grandfather. It does not follow 
that Tom was unable to. No more does it follow 
in Tim’s case that he was unable to do what he 
did not succeed in doing. 

We have this seeming contradiction: “Tim 
doesn’t, but can, because he has what it takes” 
versus “Tim doesn’t, and can’t, because it’s 
logically impossible to change the past.” I reply 
that there is no contradiction. Both conclusions 
are true, and for the reasons given. They are 
compatible because “can” is equivocal. 

To say that something can happen means that 
its happening is compossible with certain facts. 
Which facts? That is determined, but sometimes 
not determined well enough, by context. An ape 
can’t speak a human language—say, Finnish— 
but I can. Facts about the anatomy and opera- 
tion of the ape’s larynx and nervous system are - 
not compossible with his speaking Finnish. The 
corresponding facts about my larynx and nervous 
system are compossible with my speaking Fin- 
nish. But don’t take me along to Helsinki as 
your interpreter: I can’t speak Finnish. My speak- 
ing Finnish is compossible with the facts con- 
sidered so far, but not with further facts about 
my lack of training. What I can do, relative to 
one set of facts, I cannot do, relative to another, 
more inclusive, set. Whenever the context leaves 
it open which facts are to count as relevant, it is 
possible to equivocate about whether I can speak 
Finnish. It is likewise possible to equivocate 
about whether it is possible for me to speak 
Finnish, or whether I am able to, or whether I 
have the ability or capacity or power or 
potentiality to. Our many words for much the 
same thing are little help since they do not seem 
to correspond to different fixed delineations of 
the relevant facts. 

Tim’s killing Grandfather that day in 1921 is 
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- compossible with a fairly rich set of facts: the 
facts about his rifle, his skill and training, the un- 
obstructed line of fire, the locked door and the 
absence of any chaperone to defend the past, and 
so on. Indeed it is compossible with all the facts 
of the sorts we would ordinarily count as relevant 
is saying what someone can do. It is compossible 
with all the facts corresponding to those we 
deem relevant in Tom’s case. Relative to these 
facts, Tim can kill Grandfather. But his killing 
Grandfather is not compossible with another, 
more inclusive set of facts. There is the simple 
fact that Grandfather was not killed. Also there 
are various other facts about Grandfather's do- 
ings after 1921 and their effects: Grandfather 
begat Father in 1922 and Father begat Tim in 
1949. Relative to these facts, Tim cannot kill 
Grandfather. He can and he can’t, but under 
different delineations of the relevant facts. You 
can reasonably choose the narrower delineation, 
and say that he can; or the wider delineation, 
and say that he can’t. But choose. What you 
mustn’t do is waver, say in the same breath that 
he both can and can’t, and then claim that this 
contradiction proves that time travel is impos- 
sible. 

Exactly the same goes for Tom’s parallel failure. 
For Tom to kill Grandfather’s partner also is 
compossible with all facts of the sorts we ordi- 
narily count as relevant, but not compossible 
with a larger set including, for instance, the fact 
that the intended victim lived until 1934. In 
Tom’s case we are not puzzled. We say without 
hesitation that he can do it, because we see at 
once that the facts that are not compossible with 
his success are facts about the future of the time 
in question and therefore not the sort of facts 
we count as relevant in saying what Tom can do. 

In Tim’s case it is harder to keep track of 
which facts are relevant. We are accustomed to 
exclude facts about the future of the time in 
question, but to include some facts about its 
past. Our standards do not apply unequivocally 
to the crucial facts in this special case: Tim’s 
failure, Grandfather’s survival, and his subse- 
quent doings. If we have foremost in mind that 
they lie in the external future of that moment in 
1921 when Tim is almost ready to shoot, then 
we exclude them just as we exclude the parallel 
facts in Tom’s case. But if we have foremost in 
mind that they precede that moment in Tim's 
extended personal time, then we tend to include 
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them. To make the latter be foremost in your 
mind, I chose to tell Tim's story in the order of 
his personal time, rather than in the order of 
external time. The fact of Grandfatker’s sur- 
vival until 1957 had already been told before I 
got to the part of the story about Tim lurking 
in ambush to kill him in 1921. We must decide, 
if we can, whether to treat these personally past 
and externally future facts as if tbey were 
straightforwardly past or as if they were straight- 
forwardly future. 

Fatalists—the best of them—are phibosophers 
who take facts we count as irrelevant m saying 
what someone can do, disguise them somehow 
as facts of a different sort that we count as 
relevant, and thereby argue that we can do less 
than we think—indeed, that there is nething at 
all that we don’t do but can. I am not going to 
vote Republican next fall. The fatali-t argues 
that, strange to say, I not only won’t Eut can’t; 
for my voting Republican is not compossible 
with the fact that it was true already in the year 
1548 that I was not going to vote Republican 
428 years later. My rejoinder is that this is a fact, 
sure enough; however, it is an irrelevant fact 
about the future masquerading as a relevant fact 
about the past, and so should be left out of 
account in saying what, in any ordinary sense, I 
can do. We are unlikely to be fooled by the 
fatalist’s methods of disguise in this case or other 
ordinary cases. But in cases of tims travel, 
precognition, or the like, we’re on less familiar 
ground, so it may take less of a disguise to fool 
us. Also, new methods of disguise are available, 
thanks to the device of personal time. 

Here's another bit of fatalist trickery Tim, as 
he lurks, already knows that he will fail At least 
he has the wherewithal to know it if Fe thinks, 
he knows it implicitly. For he rememòers that - 
Grandfather was alive when he was æ boy, he 
knows that those who are killed are thereafter 
not alive, he knows (let us suppose) that he is a 
time traveler who has reached the same 1921 that 
lies in his personal past, and he ought zo under- 
stand—as we do—why a time traveler cannot 
change the past. What is known cannot be false. 
So his success is not only not composs-ble with 
facts that belong to the external future and his 
personal past, but also is not compossible with 
the present fact of his knowledge tha: he will 
fail. I reply that the fact of his foreknowledge, 
at the moment while he waits to shoot, is not a 
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fact entirely about that moment. It may be 
divided into two parts. There is the fact that he 
then believes (perhaps only implicitly) that he 
will fail; and there is the further fact that his 
belief is correct, and correct not at all by acci- 
dent, and hence qualifies as an item of know- 
ledge. It is only the latter fact that is not 
compossible with his success, but it is only the 
former that is entirely about the moment in 
question. In calling ‘Tim’s state at that moment 
knowledge, not just belief, facts about personally 
earlier but externally later moments were 
smuggled into consideration. 

I have argued that Tim’s case and Tom’s are 
alike, except that in Tim’s case we are more 
tempted than usual—and with reason—to opt 
for a semi-fatalist mode of speech. But perhaps 
they differ in another way. In Tom’s case, we 
can expect a perfectly consistent answer to the 
counterfactual question: what if Tom had killed 
Grandfather’s partner? Tim’s case is more diffi- 
cult. If Tim had killed Grandfather, it seems 
offhand that contradictions would have been 
true. The killing both would and wouldn’t have 
occurred. No Grandfather, no Father; no Father, 
no Tim; no Tim, no killing. And for good 
measure: no Grandfather, no family fortune; no 
fortune, no time machine; no time machine, no 
killing. So the supposition that Tim killed 
Grandfather seems impossible in more than the 
semi-fatalistic sense already ted. 

If you suppose ‘Tim to kill Grandfather and 
hold all the rest of his story fixed, of course you 
get a contradiction. But likewise if you suppose 
Tom to kill Grandfather’s partner and hold the 
rest of his story fixed—including the part that 
told of his failure—you get a contradiction. If 
you make any counterfactual supposition and 
hold all else fixed you get a contradiction. The 
thing to do is rather to make the counterfactual 
supposition and hold all else as close to fixed as 
you consistently can. That procedure will yield 
perfectly consistent answers to the question: what 
if Tim had not killed Grandfather? In that 
case, some of the story I told would not have 
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been true. Perhaps Tim migbt have been the. 
time-traveling grandson of someone else. Perhaps 
he might have been the grandson of a man 
killed in 1921 and miraculously resurrected. Per- 
haps he might have been not a time traveler at 
all, but rather someone created out of nothing 
in 1920 equipped with false memories of a per- 
sonal past that never was. It is hard to say what 
is the least revision of Tim’s story to make it 
true that Tim kills Grandfather, but certainly 
the contradictory story in which the killing both 
does and doesn’t occur is not the least revision. 
Hence it is false (according to the unrevised 
story) that if Tim had killed Grandfather then 
contradictions would have been true. 

What difference would it make if Tim travels 
in branching time? Suppose that at the possible 
world of Tim’s story the space-time manifold 
branches; the branches are separated not in time, 
and not in space, but in some other way. Tim 
travels not only in time but also from one branch 
to another. In one branch Tim is absent from 
the events of 1921; Grandfather lives; Tim is 
born, grows up, and vanishes in his time machine. 
The other branch diverges from the first when 
Tim turns up in 1920; there Tim kills Grand- 
father and Grandfather leaves no descendants 
and no fortune; the events of the two branches 
differ more and more from that time on. Cer- 
tainly this is a consistent story; it is a story in 
which Grandfather both is and isn’t killed in 
1921 (in the different branches); and it is a story’ 
in which Tim, by killing Grandfather, succeeds 
in preventing his own birth (in one of the 
branches). But it is not a story in which Tim’s 
killing of Grandfather both does occur and 
doesn’t: it simply does, though it is located in 
one branch and not the other. And it is not a 
story in which Tim changes the past. 1921 and 
later years contain the events of both branches, 
coexisting somehow without interaction. It re- 
mains true at all the personal times of Tim’s 
life, even after the killing, that Grandfather lives 
in one branch and dies in the other.® 
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VII. FICTION 
J. O. URMSON 


HE word “fiction” appears to be not infre- 

quently used in such a way as at least to 
imply falsehood. Thus, when something is said 
to be a legal fiction, it is sometimes meant that 
while it is held to be true in courts of law, it is 
in fact false. Or, again, when Bishop Butler wrote 
in the Advertisement to his The Analogy of 
Religion that “it has come, I know not how, to 
be taken for granted, by many persons, that 
Christianity is not so much a subject of inquiry; 
but that it is, now at length, discovered to be 
fictitious,” the allegation he mentions is surely 
that it is all a fraudulent lie. But it will be the 
first contention of this paper that what in a work 
of fiction is properly to be regarded as true or 
false is for the most part true, while what is 
fictitious in the primary, and etymological sense 
of “made up” is properly to be regarded as 
neither true nor false. 

There is, I claim, much that is true either 
stated or implied in works of fiction. In saying 
this J am not referring to the alleged revelation 
of truths, more or less profound, in great works 


of fiction. I do not wish to discuss this claim, but’ 


shall make one comment on it. I think that the 
skill of the writer of fiction is, as Plato said, not 
that of the scientist or philosopher. No doubt, 
to take but one example, Stendhal in La Char- 
treuse de Parme makes clear what it is like to 
be on the fringe of a great battle better than any 
military historian; but this is because he is a 
skilled writer and observer who had had much 
personal experience of being on the fringe of 
great battles rather than because he was a master 
of fiction. But the kind of truth that I have in 
mind is claimed by me to be present in all fiction, 
great and trivial, and it is not deep revelation 
but ordinary everyday truth, for the most part 
wellknown to all or easily ascertained from any 
reference book. So whether or not some works of 
fiction have contributed significantly to our 
knowledge and understanding of reality, let us 
leave the question aside. 

One sort of truth, or occasionally untruth, 
which commonly occurs in works of fiction is the 


direct statement of the author, propria persona, 
to his reader. “It is not a bad thing to b2 son-in- 
law to a potent earl, member of parliament for 
a county, and possessor of a fine old English seat 
and a fine old English fortune” Trollope tells 
us, no doubt with conviction, on an early page 
of Doctor Thorne. The veracity and conviction 
of the satiricallyminded Miss Austen may be 
less obvious when she begins Pride and Frejudice 
with the announcement that “It is a truth uni- 
versally acknowledged, that a single mam in pos- 
session of a good fortune, must be in want of 
a wife.” But, with whatever malicious intent, it 
is a direct statement by Miss Austen to her 
readers. 

Nor are these direct communications of the 
author to the reader confined to sociological 
generalization. Trollope, and not only be, makes 
frequent comments on the progress of his story. 
“It was declared in the early pages of the work 
that Dr. Thorne was to be our hero; but it would 
appear very much as though he had latterly 
been forgotten,” he tells us at the beginning of 
the twenty-third chapter of Doctor Thorne. To- 
wards the end of the same book he camments: 
“But it will be too much, perhaps, to tell the 
reader what she [Mary Thorne] wore as Beatrice’s 
bridesmaid, seeing that a couple of pages, at 
least, must be devoted to her own marriage- 
dress.” 

It would be a mistake to think that such direct 
communication by the author to the zeader is 
uncommon to fiction or that when it dccurs it 
can be readily exercised without damage to the 
main fabric of the work. But no doubt such 
communication is but one technical device which 
is employed, little or not at all, in some works 
of fiction, and we should turn our attention to 
more essential elements. 

Every story must be narrated against a back- 
ground of presuppositions, since not everything 
relevant can be stated, and these presuppositions 
will normally be truths. Thus, if the story begins 
with the words “Tom was a middle-aged man 
from Columbus, Ohio,” we may assume that he 
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is visible to other men, needs food and drink, 
speaks English, and so on, unless we are explicitly 
warned to the contrary. Without some such 
presuppositions as these the story will be 
unintelligible. Even in the most fanciful fairy- 
stories and science-fiction we, in general, pre- 
suppose things to be as they really are except 
where it is clearly shown or stated to be other- 
wise. Thus the presupposed is in general the 
truth, though in certain genres the truth is par- 
tially replaced or supplemented by conventional 
falsehoods; in Wodehouse’s novels, for example, 
it is presupposed that all rich young aristocrats 
are moronic unless we are explicitly warned of 
an exception. 

Often a single sentence or phrase can give us 
a very rich background, how rich depending on 
our state of information. To begin a story with 
the words “In the winter of 1714 at Fort Wil- 
liam...” will allow most potential readers to 
know that they must presuppose early eighteenth 
century conditions in a primitive highland area 
and some to know that they must presuppose an 
English garrison in a clannish area with the 1715 
Jacobite rebellion just round the corner and the 
Glencoe massacre not far away. But not every 
reader will know all that he needs to know and 
it is very likely that some of this will be explicitly 
stated for the benefit of those who do not. In 
general what is stated will need to be true if it 
is not to conflict needlessly with the presupposi- 
tions of the better informed. 

Absolute adherence to the truth is not always 
necessary or possible. We have seen already that 
the exigencies of the story may require a back- 
ground which departs from it at certain points. 
Practical considerations such as the law of libel 
have also to be taken into account as is well 
illustrated by the foreword to Ngaio Marsh’s 
detective story entitled Vintage Murder: “Al- 
though I agree with those critics who condemn 
the building of imaginary towns in actual coun- 
tries I must confess that there is no Middleton 
in the North Island of New Zealand, nor is 
‘Middleton’ a pseudonym for any actual city. 
The largest town in New Zealand is no bigger 
than, let us say, Southampton. If I had taken 
the Davis Comedy Company to Auckland or 
Wellington, Messrs. Wade, Packer and Cass, to 
say nothing of Dr. Rangi Te Pokiha, might have 
been mistaken for portraits or caricatures of 
actual persons.” 

The setting may be fictional, as Barchester is 
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a fictional town in the fictional county of Barset- . 
shire. But Trollope wisely tells us that Barset- 
shire is a typical west-country county of England 
and Barchester a typical cathedral town, and 
that the story is set in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury—a piece of fiction which enables us to 
presuppose a rich social background. Even most 
of the hobbits in The Lord of the Rings, if not 
the heroic Frodo, soon emerge as not unlike 
Barsetshire characters; while Donald Duck would 
often be incomprehensible to anyone who could 
not see him as an American adolescent, typical 
save for his low intelligence and hot temper. 

So, I say, a great deal of truth is inevitably 
presupposed and implied by all fiction, and this 
truth is often, though not inevitably, supple- 
mented by social, historical and geographical 
statements, mostly true. 

Closely akin to the presupposed and stated 
truth, which we need to give the background 
of the story, is local colour. An enormous amount 
of true information can be gleaned from novels, 
One can, for example, learn a lot about the his- 


‘tory and geography of Scotland from Scott’s 


novels; all that I know about the manufacture 
of Scotch whisky I derived from a clearly authori- 
tative and quite detailed account in a quite 
ordinary romantic novel. 

By background truth I mean such truths as 
one needs to make the story comprehensible; by 
local colour I mean such matter as lends the 
story verisimilitude but which is not necessary 
to its comprehension. I do not claim that the 
line between them is clear. I also do not wish to 
claim that the line between them together and 
the story is always clear. In particular, there is 
the problem of the historical novel which I must 
postpone. But by and large we can say “The 
setting is...and the story is...” without too 
great difficulty. 

With regard to the strategy of this paper we 
now stand as follows. Having noted that the 
fictional is sometimes equated with the false, I 
have shown that, in the form of author's asides, 
and statements supplying background and local 
colour, it is certain that in typical works of 
fiction there are assertions that are true or false. 
But I have pointed out that of these the majority 
are true rather than false, and with very good 
reason. But while these true and false statements 
may well be integral to the works of fiction in 
which they occur, it is obvious that it is not in 
virtue of containing these statements, true or 
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false, that we would classify the works in which 
they occur as fiction. I must therefore move on to 
substantiate by announced contention that the 
essentially fictional element in works of fiction 
is neither true nor false. 

When Hume said that poets were liars by 
profession I suppose he was taking for granted 
the falsity of the fictional. But we shall find our- 
selves in great difficulties if we allow ourselves to 
agree with him. Let us suppose that I tell a story 
to a child and begin in one time-honored style; 
“There was,” I say, “many years ago a little girl 
who lived with her grandmother on the edge of a 
large forest.” One can scarcely deny that this, if 
anything, is fiction: but is it false? Perhaps we 
do not know for certain, so let us ask ourselves 
whether it is likely that many years ago a little 
girl lived with her grandmother on the edge of 
a large forest. If we do ask ourselves this ques- 
tion, the only answer can be that there is an 
overwhelming statistical probability that it is 
true. If, in my story, I had said not just “a little 
girl” but “a little girl named Mary,” the statisti- 
cal probability would still be high, whereas, if I 
had said “a little girl who was changed by a 
witch into a water-melon,” the statistical proba- 
bility would no doubt drop to zero. But it is 
surely too clear to need argument that in raising 
the question of truth, and resorting to statistical 
probabilities as the only way of answering the 
question, we have fallen into utter absurdity. 
If you ask me whether it is true that a little girl 
lived many years ago with her grandmother on 
the edge of a forest, I shall say “true” rather 
than “false”; but in the imagined context the 
question should not be raised. 

One can tell a child a story and, after finishing 
the story, say: “and that was a true story—the 
little girl was your Aunt Tabitha.” I could also 
tell a child a false story, a lie, perhaps by saying: 
“When your Aunt Tabitha was a little girl 
she...” and then describing a lot of things that 
never happened to Aunt Tabitha. If, indeed, I 
tell a story as fiction you may raise the question 
whether the events narrated could have hap- 
pened, to which the more plausible answer may 
be “Yes” or “No.” But this is not to say “Prob- 
ably true” or “Probably false.” If a story is told 
and it is asked whether it is true there are three 
possible answers: “It is true,” “It is false” and 
“It is fiction,” and the third answer is a way 
of saying that the question does not arise. I assert 
nothing when I make up a story as fiction, so 
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a fortiori I do not assert something that is true 
ot false, even by coincidence. 

While a story of the form “There was once 
upon a time a person who did and suffered 
F,-F ” could perversely be interpreted as a piece 
of speculative history that might be true, the 
same could not be with regard to a story begin- 
ning as does Jane Austen’s Persuasicn: “Sir 
Walter Elliott, of Kellynch-hall in Somerset- 
shire, was a man who, for his own amusement, 
never took up any book but the Baronetage.” 
This is not equivalent to: “There was. once a 
man who was named Sir Walter Elliot...”. If 
we could ask Miss Austen to whom she was 
referring when she wrote the name “Sic Walter 
Elliot,”, she might answer “A purely fictional 
character” or “Nobody.” Such answers are quite 
appropriate, save that they are liable to mislead 
philosophers, so that, in a philosophical gather- 
ing we might prefer her to answer, equally 
truly, “I was not referring to anybody.” Just as 
“There was once a little girl...” has the form of 
an assertion but is not an assertion, so the open- 
ing sentence of Persuasion begins with what has 
the form of a reference but is not a reference. 
It is not that there is a reference to a fictional 
object, nor is there the use of a referring expres- 
sion which fails to secure reference (as when one 
says “That man over there is tall” when there is 
no man over there), Jane Austen writes a sen- 
tence which has the form of an assertion begin- 
ning with a reference, but is in fact neither 
asserting nor referring; therefore she is rot refer- 
ring to any character, fictional or otherwise, nor 
does she fail to secure reference, except in the 
jejune sense in which if I sneeze or opea a door 
I fail to secure reference. Nothing would have 
counted on this occasion as securing reference, 
and to suppose it could is to be under the 
impression that Miss Austen was writing history. 
Of course one can refer to fictional characters, 
as one does if one says that Sir Walter Elliot 
is mentioned at the beginning of Persuasion. I 
do not say that one cannot refer to a fictional 
character, but that Miss Austen did nct on the 
occasion under discussion. 

What I am saying is that making up fiction 
is not a case of stating, or asserting, or propound- 
ing a proposition and includes no acts such as 
referring. Fiction has the external form of history 
and biography, but is neither. It is easy enough 
to find analogies. Thus two men may ga through 
the motions of playing a game of chess, possibly 
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with complete fidelity to the rules, and not be 
playing a game of chess. If so, the question who 
won will not be in a full-blooded sense applic- 
able, even if one ends up with his king in such 
a position as to be technically check-mated; one 
cannot win or lose if one is not competing. Our 
men might go through these moves for a variety 
of reasons. They may be playing over a game 
between experts, in which case they will be 
engaged in some sort of historical investigation. 
Equally they might do it to interest spectators— 
they arrange to move in ways which they hope 
will be interesting, which would have made an 
exciting contest if it had been a contest; or they 
might do it to illustrate how a certain opening 
typically develops. A second analogy will be 
closer to the case of fiction. I may, in the even- 
ing, run over in my mind the events of the day; 
if this is what I do, then my review is to be 
judged as true or false. On the other hand I may 
just day-dream; and now it is inappropriate to 
ask whether my performance is true or false. A 
day-dream is neither a report nor a forecast and 
so is not subject to the criteria to which reports 
and forecasts are subject. Not to be so subject is 
what makes it a day-dream. It is as possible to go 
through the motions of writing history or bio- 
graphy without actually doing so as it is possible 
to go through the motions of playing chess with- 
out actually doing so. In the case of fiction “Is 
it true?” will be inappropriate for the same 
reason as “Who won?” is inappropriate to the 
mock-chess. 

If we go through the motions of playing chess 
we do not make chess moves but move chess- 
pieces in a way similar to that in which chess 
moves are made. The mock-chess is also parasitic 
on real chess in that its interest (if any) will arise 
from its general resemblance to real chess. (With 
this point one could compare Wittgenstein's 
claim that one could not play trains unless one 
were acquainted with real railroads; though one 
could, of course, do something physically indis- 
tinguishable from playing trains by chance or 
imitation.) So it is natural to describe the mimic- 
chess in the language of real chess and speak 
of a move of the pawn on the queen's file rather 
than in some more sterilized way. In the same 
way, though I claim philosophically that Per- 
suasion begins with no assertion about anything, 
one can appropriately say that the opening sen- 
tence is about Sir Walter Elliot. No more puzz- 
ling is the fact that if I, who have read but did 
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not write Persuasion, say that Sir Walter Elliot, 
read nothing except the Baronetage, it will be.a 
true statement verifiable by reading Persuasion, 
whereas the first sentence of Persuasion, which 
runs :“Sir Walter Elliott... never took up any 
book but the Baronetage,” says nothing true or 
false. The sentences of fiction have to be distin- 
guished from statements about fiction. 

We could here draw a further parallel with 
portrait-painting. A portrait may be of a person 
and be held to be a good or bad likeness; this 
portrait will be analogous to a biography. But a 
portrait may be of nobody in particular, so that 
it will be meaningless to ask whether it is a good 
likeness; in which case it is a mock-portrait, por- 
traying, in a full-blooded sense, nobody. But if 
the painter cares to label it “Marjory” or “The 
Pensive Maiden,” then the portrait is of Marjory 
or the pensive maiden in the same way as Per- 
suasion is about, inter alios, Sir W. Elliott. We 
could call such a portait a fictional portrait. 
This case must be contrasted with a conjectural 
representation of a yeti or abominable snowman, 
which, if there be no such beast, will be analo- 
gous to a case of attempted but unsuccessful 
reference. 

So we may say that when we speak of a ficti- 
tious narrative the adjective “fictitious” has the 
same general logical character as “toy” has when 
we speak of a toy locomotive, rather than the 
logical character of “diesel” in the expression 
“diesel locomotive”; it indicates that it is not 
really a narrative at all. Fiction is something 
which preserves the form of narration, assertion, 
biography or history, but will be misunderstood 
if it is taken to be such. That is my thesis, though 
I have indicated that such quasi-narrative is 
bound to presuppose much truth and may be 
mixed with a number of author’s asides, back- 
ground information and local colour which for 
the most part can be taken to be true and is 
intended to be. 

The main difficulty that I face seems to me to 
be that of justifying the distinction between 
genuine description of the background and the 
quasi-narrative of the story. For most of the 
time the difficulty is slight. If, in a story set in 
England, we read: “The Birmingham ring-road 
system is complicated; no wonder that George 
and Mary lost their way,” the reader will recog- 
nize that he is being reminded or informed of a 
truth about Birmingham against which a ficti- 
tious misadventure is placed. But the case is 
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-difficult when we consider such an historical 
novel as War and Peace. In this book such real 
characters as Napoleon, Alexander and Koutou- 
zov play as important a part as most of the 
fictional characters and it is hard to distinguish 
truth from fiction. That Napoleon invaded Rus- 
sia I know to be true; I know that Napoleon’s 
conversations with fictitious characters must be 
fictitious. But did Napoleon send the letter to 
Murat which is given in full in Chapter XLIII, 
and did he really give the Legion of Honour to 
a Russian soldier named Lazerov, as he does in 
the book? I do not know in either case. Un- 
doubtedly historical events are part of the story, 
and what is history and what fiction will be in 
varying degrees unknown to most (perhaps all) 
readers. 

Our problem is not that of the historical novel 
in the minimum sense of a novel whose setting 
is a real historical past but of the novel where 
what is historically true is narrated as part of the 
story. The embarrassment is that our historical 
ignorance seems to make it impossible at times 
to know whether we should treat what we read 
as genuine narration or as mock-narration. 

Part of the answer seems to be that such a 
book as War and Peace is not merely a novel; it 
is intended as a picture of Russian society in the 
early nineteenth century, as a study of Napoleon 
and as a study of the nature of warfare—and no 
doubt as many other things. In so far as we are 
concerned with the nature of fiction we may 
justifiably say that our account does not need 
to deal adequately with such a book considered 
under its other aspects. In so far as it is a study 
of Napoleon its acceptability may well depend 
to some extent on ‘whether the letter was sent 
to Murat and whether he gave the Legion of 
Honor to Lazerov; looking at the book in that 
light we should perhaps attempt to find out by 
historical research. But that, we may say, is not 
our present concern. 

But if we are considering War and Peace as a 
novel does it matter to us whether the Legion 
of Honor was given on the occasion mentioned, 
whether it is an element of history introduced 
or the product of Tolstoy’s imagination? I am 
inclined to answer that where we do not know 
whether elements in the story are fictitious or 
based on fact, and it is clearly no part of Tol- 
stoy’s intention that we should be able to tell 
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by reading his book, then reading it as fiction 
we should treat it as fiction. Such elements 
should not be treated as assertions or history by 
those who are reading the book as a novel, even 
if Tolstoy would be in fact willing to assert their 
truth and even if their truth or falsehood is 
relevant to some readings of that ambivalent 
book. So I think we may say that the historical 
elements in a novel should be read as mock 
narrative, and the fact that they have a basis in 
reality, that they could be asserted as true, is 
irrelevant. 

If the above is, at least in general, correct, then 
fiction is clearly not as such an art-form but a 
logically distinct type of utterance. A suitably 
expressed move in a philosophical discussion 
may be fiction, as when one says to a student 
“You are a would-be murderer who has asked 
me where his intended victim is,” proposing to 
raise the question how Kant would require one 
to act in such a situation. 

No doubt, for a book to be classified as fiction 
in a library more constraints will be placed on 
it than that of being of this logical type and of 
book-length. A logically fictitious account of the 
formation of a river-delta intended to illustrate 
the principles of geology and hydrodynamics 
would not be classified by a librarian as fiction. 
But fiction in the restricted librarian’s sense is 
also not an art-form as such; it may legitimately 
have the function of entertaining, of edifying, of 
embodying a philosophy of history or many 
other things. It is a vulgar error to suppose that 
such books are abusing an art-form. But some 
works of art are fiction. In discussing the nature 
of fiction I have, therefore, been discussing the 
nature of one of the media that art may employ. 

So, in a way, this paper has been an essay on 
aesthetics. But, if it is correct, there is one more 
general lesson to be learnt from it. There are 
those who assert that sentences are the bearers 
of truth and falsity, whereas in this paper I have 
been maintaining that the writer of fiction as 
such asserts nothing true or false though he 
employs sentences indistinguishable from those 
used by those who do. I cannot see how a 
sentence, however reformulated in logician’s 
language, could be essentially fictional or non- 
fictional. So those who regard sentences as such 
as true or false will have to give a véry different 
account from mine of the nature of fiction. 
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VIII. THE INCREDULOUS HUME 
PETER HEATH 


AS early nineteenth-century guidebook to 
Edinburgh preserves, I regret to say, this 
frivolous and forgotten epitaph to one of that 
city’s greatest men: f 
Within this monument unblest, 
Called vulgarly a tomb, 
The impressions and ideas rest 
That constituted Hume. 


If, contrary to all expectation, the subject of 
this effusion is currently inhabiting a future 


state, I hope he will forgive me for quoting it. I. 


also hope that word will have reached him of 
his impending bicentennial, and that the occa- 
sion is pleasing to him. ‘The interval may be an 
arbitrary one, and from the standpoint of 
eternity is doubtless quite without meaning. No- 
body, I think, ever thought of celebrating such 
a thing until Garrick did it for Shakespeare in 
1769, and, in spite of much ridicule, established 
a custom that has lasted ever since. Hume, very 
probably, was one of the scoffers then; but as a 
lover of literary fame the arrival of his own turn 
can hardly be altogether unwelcome. A custom, 
though foolish, can still serve a useful purpose, 
and a tribute essentially ridiculous may neverthe- 
less be sincere. 

Not that Hume is in any need of resurrection. 
Of all great philosophers he is arguably the most 
alive, with a reputation much higher, in fact, 
than it was a century ago. When so many schools 
still acknowledge his influence, and so many 
students are still familiar with his writings, the 
difficulty, rather, is to know what to point to, 
as the most central and enduring features of his 
work. A further and notorious difficulty, too, is 
that the book which now stands highest in pub- 


lic esteem is precisely the one which Hume had . 


the lowest opinion of, and would least have 
wished to be remembered by. His own candidate 
for immortality was not the Treatise, but the 
Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 
which posterity has perversely agreed to consider 
the shallower and less rewarding work. Nor does 
the choice end there. Two hundred years ago, as 


Hume neared his end, the one piece o2 writing 
whose preservation and publication most an- 
xiously preoccupied him was the Dialogues on 
Natural Religion; and this, one may suppose, 
not only because of its literary excellence, but 
also because it shared with the Enquir) a com- 
mon theme. Though it has not alwzys been 
fashionable to say so, the evidence suggests that 
what really mattered to Hume, philoscphically, 
was not his role as a sceptic in epistemology or 
a naturalist in morals, but rather his position 
as an enemy to superstition and zealctry, and 
as an exposer of bad arguments in rational theo- 
logy. It was these errors, after all, that he con- 
sidered to be dangerous, whereas those of the 
philosophers he held to be merely ridiculous. 
The strength of his feeling on this subject is 
evinced by many remarks in his letters as well 
as in his published writings. In turning to con- 
sider it we-advert, I think, not to a matter of 
peripheral importance, but to a major source of 
his influence and a major concern of hi: life. 
The nature of this influence is not seriously 
in doubt. Hume put paid to the traditiomal argu- 
ments for God’s existence, and although much 
in his critique may not be altogether >riginal, 
and could scarcely have prevailed, historically, 
without the later assistance of Darwin and Kant, 
the fact remains that these arguments are now 
philosophical museum pieces, and that it was 
Hume’s achievement to have put them on the 
shelf. Like other museum pieces, they Continue, 
of course, to be interesting objects of study, and 
occasional attempts are made to refurbish or 
repair them; but no prudent person would now- 
adays think of using them; they are nruch too 
fragile for that. To many, indeed, the damage 
done was not at first apparent, owing to the 
circumspection with which Hume had presented 
his case. The argument from design, at least, 


continued to find defenders until well into the 


following century. The more intelligent of these, 
however—such as Paley and the authors of the 
Bridgewater Treatises—were aware by then of its 
inconclusive character, and relied on it to sup- 
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port, rather than to ground, the edifice of faith. 
This was more sensible, no doubt, than the atti- 
tude of those who mistakenly took Hume to be 
disputing either the premisses or the conclusion 
of the argument, and hastened to defend it by 
noisy iteration of both. But it still suggests a 
failure to appreciate precisely how dangerous 
and uncertain in its implications the argument 
had been shown to be, or the consequent risks of 
employing it as an adjunct, even, to theistic—let 
alone Christian—apologetics. 

Hume's perfunctory treatment of the a priori 
arguments in the Dialogues is attributable, not 
only to the poor opinion he had of them, but 
also to his awareness of having sufficiently dis- 
posed of them in the Treatise and elsewhere. 
The ontological argument founders on the con- 
sideration that existence is not a predicate, not 
a separate idea, while the analysis of causation 
gets rid of the cosmological argument by elimi- 
nating the sort of real necessity of connection 
that the inference to a First Mover requires. For 
good measure, it is pointed out in the Dialogues 
that since the nonexistence of anything is always 
conceivable, it is impossible to demonstrate of 
a being that it necessarily exists; for to do so 
would equally necessarily imply what is false, 
namely, that its nonexistence entailed a contra- 
diction. The existence of “an eternal succession 
of objects” again has no need of an extraneous 
author to ground or explain it. A few terse moves 
of this kind are enough to fell the a priori argu- 
ments, leaving the whole burden of the case for 
theism to be borne by Cleanthes, Hume’s iden- 
tikit exponent of Newtonian natural theology 
and the a posteriori evidences of design. 

Hume’s strategy against this body of arguments 
is essentially much simpler than his intricate 
tactical maneuverings would suggest. In prin- 
ciple he hardly does more than to elaborate in- 
geniously on the age-old truism that you cannot 
get something for nothing, or extract a quart 
from a pint pot. The argument professes to infer 
an infinitely intelligent, powerful and benign 
author of nature from the finite appearances of 
order and teleological contrivance in the observ- 
able universe. Such arrangements, in little, in- 
variably bespeak a human contriver; by how 
much the more should they convince us, in the 
large, of tht hidden presence and activity of a 
superhuman one. Hume, in dissecting and de- 
stroying this persuasive analogy, makes no attempt 
to deny the supposed facts; he simply argues that 
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they are consistent with other explanations and - 
other analogies of a less ambitious kind. ‘There 
is no right to attribute to the causes of such 
phenomena abilities more extensive than are 
needed to produce the observed effects; the work- 
ings of reason and intelligence, in our ordinary 
experience, are invariably dependent on a basis 
of biological organization, not the other way 
round; the wastage, disorder and suffering in 
nature are no less relevant as evidence for the 
impotence, incompetence or malignity of a sup- 
posed designer than the beauties and benevo- 
lences are for his wisdom, power and goodness; 
nor will it do to explain such discrepancies away 
by ascribing them to providential plans that we 
do not know anything about. In those cases 
where we argue from a humanly produced effect 
to the nature and intentions of its unobserved 
cause, we are guided by the knowledge we already 
have from past experience of the way such causes 
work; but, never having been witness: to the 
creation of worlds, we can know or infer nothing 
about how enterprises on that scale are managed 
or inaugurated. A prudent use of the analogy 
can get us no further, therefore, than the vague 
conception of a limited and impersonal demi- 
urge. Such a force or being, even if it existed, 
would be anything but presentable as an object 
of worship, and could by no stretch be safely 
identified with the God of traditional theism. 
By these and other arguments, Hume shows 
conclusively that the analogy with human agency 
that is relied on in advancing from design in 
nature to a designer of nature is far too 
imperfect to lead from a necessarily unique, 
and perhaps infinite, universe to its equally 
unique and necessarily infinite architect. The 
argument is not in any way self-contradictory 
or logically absurd, but simply too feeble to de- 
liver the desired conclusion: “The consistence is 
not absolutely denied, only the inference.” So far 
from demonstrating the truth of Christianity, or 
any other brand of theism, the appeal to design 
fails even to warrant the most attenuated deism. 
Its failure demonstrates the futility of attempt- 
ing to connect the facts of experience with the 
mysteries of faith or revelation. And from this it 
follows that such mysteries (if they exist at all) 
are inevitably impenetrable to reason, which is 
therefore improperly employed in seeking to 
probe or consolidate the foundations of religion. 
These drastic conclusions, and the arguments 
supporting them, have been often enough chal- 
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-lenged or disregarded, and as often reiterated 
and revived. Hume's case, on the whole, still 
stands. The few small holes that have since been 
picked in it have not been enough to refute him, 
and it hardly needs adding that his position has 
lost little, if anything, by the passage of time and 
the progress of scientific research. It remains, 
therefore, if not a permanent accession to human 
knowledge, at any rate a seemingly irremovable 
obstacle to certain forms of alluring but un- 
profitable speculation. In the present state of our 
knowledge (as Hume is careful to emphasize), 
we are not equipped to embark on such inquiries 
by what professes to be a use of the scientific 
method. That many do so is not denied. It is a 
fact of human nature that people will be apt to 
seek an answer to their fears and troubles in 
explanations of this kind. The name of the pro- 
cess is superstition; its agents are priests; and 
the influence of the systems of irrational belief 
so engendered has not, in Hume’s opinion, been 
historically beneficial to mankind. Nevertheless, 
it is a perfectly natural process, and represents, 
for the majority, the best they can do to convince 
themselves, against the run of the evidence, that 
the world is not altogether hopeless, meaningless 
or unjust. For the thinking minority, however, 
the factual claims of religion are seen to be un- 
reasonable, contrary to experience, and in all 
probability delusive. True religion, for Hume, is 
thus a bleak and uncomforting agnosticism, with- 
out practical influence or consequences. It is reli- 
gious only inasmuch as it represents an attitude 
to life, and one which does not absolutely rule 
out the “religious hypothesis,” however little 
inclined in its favor. The grounds of its opposi- 
tion to orthodox dogma are also, in fact, grounds 
for the rejection of contrary dogmas as well; un- 
like most of his fellow-infidels, Hume is not, 
therefore, an atheist or mechanistic materialist. 
His view is simply that our ignorance affords no 
presumption of any kind about how the uni- 
verse originated, or why it should be there. 

Hume's critics have been prone to argue that 
he has no business to write off religious belief as 
irrational, since all belief, on his own showing, 
is a product of causes, and not, therefore, a 
rational state of mind. If all belief is in that 
sense irrationally conditioned, religion is in the 
same boat with science, and has at least as good 
a claim on our acceptance. This is to overlook, 
however, that Hume is quite well able, on his 
own principles, to distinguish between reason- 
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able and unreasonable belief. The beliefs of 
science are reasonable, insofar as they are first 
suggested and later confirmed by experience, and 
have meanwhile been subjected to the sort of 
systematic testing and sifting which constitutes 
the scientific method. Other beliefs may be 
equally natural, as human responses to experi- 
ence, but if they are not exposed to such tests, 
or do not survive them, and in general run 
counter to the other teachings of experience, 
then it is not reasonable to retain them. Hume’s 
doubts about the rationality of induction and 
analogy are essentially philosophical doubts; 
they do not preclude the use, faute de mieux, of 
the ordinary inductive test-procedures, or allow 
us to forget that “probability is the guide of life.” 

At this point, however, a further question 
arises. Hume is clearly contending that experi- 
ence as we have it is unable to justify the hypo- 
thesis of a transcendent deity, and hence that, on 
the evidence presented, the argument from 
design will not wash. What is not so clear is 
whether he thinks that the same would continue 
to hold good under all conceivable circumstances; 
whether, if new and better evidence were to 
appear, he would be willing to concede the argu- 
ment a degree of efficacy it does not now possess. 
His periodic allusions to the inadequate state of 
our present knowledge may suggest that he 
would do this, and the pious hopes of a more 
particular revelation expressed by Philo at the 
end of the Dialogues tend to confirm this view, 
namely that it is the weakness and unsuitability 
of the premisses which vitiates the analogy be- 
tween human and superhuman contrivance, and 
so makes the argument unacceptable. As against 
this, however, it would be possible to argue a case 
for the more radical and doubtless more purely 
philosophical thesis, that the very nature of the 
problem makes it out of the question for an 
a posteriori argument ever to succeed. Experi- 
ence, it might be asserted, is always going to be 
finite, always subject to inductive uncertainties, 
always liable to misunderstanding and observa- 
tional error. Hence, whatever the form it may 
chance to take in the future, there will always be 
an unbridgable gap in the attempted inference 
from finite to infinite, from worldly appearances 
of order and contrivance, however spectacular, 
to the existence of an intelligent almfighty creator 
behind them. To adapt the argument of the 
notorious Essay on Miracles, it will always, per- 
haps, be more likely that, as finite minds, we have 
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made some egregious mistake in reading the 
evidence, than that its supposed conclusion 
should actually be true. 

So radically sceptical an interpretation would 
carry Hume from a position of provisional to 
one of inveterate agnosticism, in which nothing 
in this world, or the next, is going to convince 
him that the design argument is valid, though he 
might encounter circumstances, such as the 
sounding of the Last Trump, for example, in 
which it would be the part of prudence to swal- 
low the conclusion, notwithstanding the logical 
qualms that could still be felt about its legiti- 
macy. Such qualms would by then be absurd, but 
not so absurd as those of that extravagant scepti- 
cism about ordinary matters which Hume 
habitually rejected. The circumstances, after all, 
would have to be very extraordinary—miracu- 
lous, in fact—and by definition contrary to any- 
thing that experience would have led us to 
expect. Belief in them is therefore bound to be 
reluctant, since it has to overcome the natural 
resistances instilled by a long habituation to the 
normalities of the past. Hume, if he takes this 
line, will therefore probably be late in arising on 
Judgment Day; but then, as he says, the philo- 
sophical sceptics are entitled to some indulgence 
and compassion for the sobriety of their opinions, 
even if it actually transpires that their caution 
was misplaced. 

Some people will want to argue, of couse, that 
as things stand, Hume is under no obligation to 
answer hypothetical questions about what it 
would take to convince him that the design 
argument is sound. He does, however, himself 
show a willingness to consider imaginary cases, in 
the two illustrations put forward by Cleanthes 
in Part II of the Dialogues, that of a celestial 
voice addressing the nations in their various 
languages and giving them much-needed advice, 
and the even more peculiar supposition of a 
vegetable library, in which books multiply by 
propagation and generate their own content. In 
cases such as these, so Cleanthes argues, it would 
be impossible to resist the inference to an extra- 
terrestrial or immanent intelligence behind the 
phenomena, and Philo, for once in a way, is said 
to be embarrassed. Kemp Smith dismisses the 
first of these illustrations as “misleading and 
irrelevant,” and the second as “very bewilder- 
ing,” while denying that either of them is in any 
way helpful to Cleanthes’ case. The fact remains, 
though, that Philo makes no reply to them, and 
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the reason for this may be that, relevant or no, - 
they do raise an awkward question which puts 
him on the spot. So long as the premisses of the 
design argument are confined solely to natural 
appearances of order, mechanical regularity, 
symmetry, biological adaptation and the like, it 
is not too difficult to show that these can be 
produced, without intelligence, by natural selec- 
tion and the repetitious operation of physical 
laws. Where Cleanthes’ examples differ is in 
introducing design in a new and more literal 
sense of the term: the occurrence in nature of 
representative symbols (linguistic, as it happens) 
purveying ideas and information, a thing that no 
ordinary natural process could account for, and 
one that cannot, save in isolated causes, be dis- 
missed as a mere product of chance. 

Symbols imply communication, and communi- 
cation implies mind. The very notion of intelli- 
gence seems to require the symbol-using ability 
as one of its defining conditions, and hence the 
clear occurrence of symbolic events in nature, in 
circumstances which preclude the possibility of 
a human agent’s responsibility for them, would 
be manifest proof that somewhere in the chain 
of production a non-human intelligence was in- 
volved. The character of that intelligence, and 
the degree of its superiority (if any) to our own, 
would no doubt have to be gauged by the scale 
of the manifestation and the quality of the con- 
tent it chose to impart. It is easy enough to 
imagine communications, such as the lower-case 
typings of Archie the Cockroach, or the tradi- 
tional radio messages from outer space, which 
would satisfy anyone that their source was intel- 
ligent—and more so, perhaps, than we are—- 
without in the least suggesting that it was in any 
way divine. That is the trouble with Cleanthes’ 
literary vegetables and polyglot homilies from on 
high; they prove intelligence and power, but not 
the illimitable intelligence or supreme power 
that his argument needs in order to be even hypo- 
thetically convincing. The question they raise is 
whether any empirical evidence could be 
imagined, which would persuade any reasonable 
mind of the real existence of an infinite God. 

What is wanted, evidently, is a thought-experi- 
ment which presents the principle of symbolic 
communication on a scale which only omnipo- 
tence could account for. Crude as it may be, the 
following flight of fancy will perhaps bring the 
matter to a head: if the stars and galaxies were 
to shift overnight in the firmament, rearranging 
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- themselves so as to spell out, in various languages, 
such slogans as I AM THAT I AM, OF GOD IS LOVE— 
well, the fastidious might consider that it was all 
very vulgar, but would anyone lose much time in 
admitting that this settled the matter, and that 
the design argument was thereby vindicated in 
full? (One might imagine other slogans that 
would utterly wreck the hopes reposed in the 
argument; but that is not the question at issue 
here). 

Confronted with such a demonstration, the 
hard-line Humean could continue, of course, to 
argue that, for all its colossal scale, the perform- 
ance is still finite, and so cannot be evidence of 
more than the finite, though immense, power 
that is needed to achieve it. But this now seems 
a cavil, designed only to prove that even omnipo- 
tence is powerless against the extremer forms of 
sceptical intransigence. A more sensible course 
might be to deny that, under such conditions, the 
term “design” still serves as an apt description 
for what is evidently miracle and revelation, and 
no longer relies on any appeal to the customary 
behavior of things in nature. This saves the case 
so long as the phenomena are sudden and un- 
precedented, but will hardly do if they were 
themselves to figure as regular or long-standing 
features of the natural scene. If celestial inscrip- 
tions of this kind had first appeared, say, at the 
time of the Crucifixion, and were periodically 
altered in accordance with terrestrial circum- 
stances, it would long since have become entirely 
natural to treat them-as a system of messages 
emanating from a supreme being, and as the 
clearest evidence imaginable of the authenticity 
of a particular revelation. Hume himself could 
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make no complaint of the want of analogy, and 
this seems to show that his quarrel with the 
design argument is not with its use of analogical 
reasoning as such, but rather with the altogether 
too reckless deductions drawn from insufficient 
premisses by its 18th-century exponents. ‘The very 
extravagance of the foregoing example is enough 
to indicate how much those premisses would 
require to be strengthened, if the argument that 
rests on them is ever to become coercive. Hume, 
on the evidence presented, was entirely justified 
in rejecting it; but there is no need, on that 
ground, to assume him wholly impervious to 
such arguments, even in theology, or unable to 
change his mind if he has to. To Boswell, visit- 
ing him on his death-bed, he declared it “a most 
unreasonable fancy that he should exist for ever,” 
and professed no uneasiness at the thought of 
annihilation: 

“Wel, said I, ‘Mr Hume, I hope to triumph 
over you when I meet you in a future state; and 
remember you are not to pretend that you was 
joking with all this Infidelity.’ ‘No, No,’ said he, 
‘But I shall have been so long there before you 
come that it will be nothing new.’ ” 


The most unreasonable fancies may after all be 
realized, and should that happen, Hume, in his 
own good time, will not be unreasonably obsti- 
nate in coming to terms with them. Once he has 


‘overcome his initial incredulity, and provided 


that the hereafter is equipped, as it should be, 
with a whist-table, a backgammon board and a 
small stock of teasable clergymen, there seems 
nothing to prevent him from being entirely 
happy there. 
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IX. THE UNIVERSITY AND THE CASE FOR 
PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT 
RICHARD WASSERSTROM 


I 


Te fundamental question I want to examine 

is whether the fact of minority membership 
is ever by itself a good reason for admitting a 
student to the university or appointing a person 
to a faculty position at the university. I shall 
argue for the plausibility of two arguments that 
support taking minority group membership ex- 
plicitly into account for purposes of admitting 
students to higher education or appointing per- 
sons to the faculty. The first argument is a 
negative one. It is that those who deserve to be 
admitted to or employed by the university are 
not necessarily those who are the most qualified. 
The second argument is an affirmative one. It is 
that the university is benefited in very conven- 
tional and traditional terms by the presence of 
minority persons. 

Before introducing these arguments, three 
points require clarification. First, I shall use the 
term “minority” to refer to Blacks, Chicanos, 
American Indians, women, and whites from a 
very low socioeconomic class background. I 
realize, of course, both that women are a numeri- 
cal majority and that these categories are quite 
imprecise. I shall have a bit more to say about 
the latter point in the final portion of my paper. 
I do not think that the former one affects what 
I have to say. 

Second, my thesis is different from two others 
with which it might be confused. I am concerned 
with whether minority group membership is by 


itself a good reason for admitting a student or. 


appointing a person to the faculty. And that is 
different from either: (a) whether minority mem- 
bership is by itself a sufficient reason for admis- 
sion or appointment or (b) whether a quota 
system or any other particular scheme of prefer- 
ential treatment is a desirable means by which 
to take into account this fact of the relevance of 
minority group membership. 

And third, my ambitions are modest in another 
respect as well. I am concerned in this paper 


with only a few of the variety of arguments that 
have been and that might be offered in connec- 
tion with this question. I do not, for instance, 
say anything about the arguments based upon 
an appeal to principles of compensatory justice; 
nor do I examine whether it is constitutionally 
prohibited, required, or permitted to take 
minority membership into account; nor do I 
even explore many of the arguments concerning 
how the university is benefited by the presence 
of minority persons, e.g., that they serve as valu- 
able role models. I concentrate instead upon only 
two arguments that seem to me potentially per- 
suasive and somewhat less familiar. 


II 


The first argument I want to consider rests upon 
the claim that minority membership ought to be 
seen to be a relevant consideration just because 
of the benefits to be derived by minority group 
persons from admission to the university or ap- 
pointment to the faculty. On this view, the case 
for a minority admission program rests upon 
the value to students of higher education. The 
first step in this argument consists in seeing that 
because higher education is something that is 
good for the students (and the good here can be 
conceived of in both economic and noneconomic ` 
terms), it is also good for minority group students. 
And the next step in the argument consists in 
establishing that upon some ground or other it 
is especially appropriate to make members of 
minority groups the recipients of this good, e.g., 
that attendance will make a substantially greater 
positive difference in the lives of those members 
of the minority group who attend the university 
than it will in the lives of those from the majority 
group who would otherwise have attended the 
university but who as a result cannot now do 
80. 
Analogous arguments can be developed in 
support of a policy which favors the appointment 
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of minority group members to the faculty. For 
a faculty position—even more than a place 
within the student body—is a benefit to the 
holder of the position. On financial grounds 
alone, a professorial appointment is, relatively 
speaking, a good job. And when one adds to the 
financial picture, the security, the prestige, the 
freedom to decide how to spend one’s time, the 
setting, and so on, it is a very desirable situation, 
indeed. Because that is so, it is certainly appro- 
priate to argue that members of minority groups 
should be the recipients of this good, provided 
only that it can be shown that there is some 
reason which gives them a special claim to that 
good. 

It is an argument such as this that many 
persons think to be both outrageous and wrong. 
And they would, I think, want to reply in some- 
thing like the following fashion. The only rele- 
vant and appropriate question to be asked about 
admission or appointment is the question of 
merit: Those persons who most fully possess 
those qualifications for successful university 
work—either as a student or as a teacher—are 
the persons who alone deserve to be admitted or 
appointed. Merit is the sole consideration, especi- 
ally once its criteria have been corrected for 
possible bias. Reparations, needs, benefits to the 
individual are totally and properly beside the 
point—a misleading diversion and distraction 
which at best appeals to our sympathetic emo- 
tions instead of to our intellect and our respect 
for the requirements of justice. 

I think it important to see precisely what is 
and is not necessarily at stake in this objection 
to the relevance of minority memberships. In 


particular what I want to show is that what 


need not be at issue is any question of whether 
those who deserve to be admitted ought to be 
admitted. For I will concede, for purposes of 
argument, that those who deserve to be admitted 
or employed should be. What I take issue with 
is the facile assumption that merit, when meas- 
ured in terms of past or projected performance, 
i.e., qualifications, is the sole or right test for 
desert. What is clear is that merit (in this sense 
of most qualified) is, perhaps, the single most 
plausible criterion for determining who will be 
the most successful student or the most proficient 
academician ‘(although it is certainly possible to 
challenge on a variety of grounds the conven- 
tional conception of qualifications). However, it 
is an enormous leap from that truth to any 
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answers whatsoever to the question of who de-- 
serves to be admitted. And it is the question of 
who deserves to be admitted to the university 
that was the force behind the objection offered. 

It is essential to see, too, that the problem 
does not exist solely because attendance at the 
university, either as a student or as a faculty 
member, bestows a number of extrinsic, valuable 
benefits upon the participants. The gap between 
who is most qualified to perform a task and who 
deserves to be admitted or appointed would still 
be present even if higher education were merely 
an activity of inquiry—even if the university 
were simply and wholly a community of intellec- 
tuals who engaged in a variety of intellectual 
activities for their own sake. This is so because 
there is simply no necessary connection between 
academic merit or excellence and deserving to 
be a member of the university community. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that there is only one tennis 
court in the community. Is it clear that the two 
best tennis players ought to be the ones per- 
mitted to use it? Why not those who were there 
first? Or those who will enjoy playing the most? 
Or those who are the worst and therefore need 
the greatest opportunity to practice? Or those 
who have the chance to play least frequently? 

Now, we might, of course, have a rule that 
says that the best tennis players get to use the 
court before the others. And if we did have such 
a rule, then in virtue of that rule the best players 
would deserve the court more than the poorer 
ones. But that is just to push the inquiry back 
one stage. Is there any reason to think that good 
tennis players are entitled to have such a rule? 
Indeed, the arguments that might be given for 
or against such a rule are many and varied. And 
few if any of the arguments that might support 
such a rule would depend upon a connection 
between ability and desert. 

But someone might reply that the most able 
students do deserve to be admitted to the uni- 
versity because all of their earlier schooling was 
a kind of competition with university admission 
being the prize awarded to those who came out 
the winners. They deserve to be admitted because 
that is what the rule of the competition provides. 
In addition, it would be unfair now to exclude 
them in favor of others, given the reasonable 
expectations they developed about the way in 
which their industry and their performance 
would be rewarded. Minority admission pro- 
grams, which inevitably prefer some who are 
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. less qualified over some who are more qualified, 
all possess this flaw. 

There are several problems with this way of 
thinking about things. And the most substantial 
` of them is that it is an empirically implausible 
picture of one social world. For most of what are 
regarded as the decisive ability characteristics 
for higher education have little to do with in- 
dustry and a great deal to do with things over 
which the individual has neither control or 
responsibility: I.Q., home environment, socio- 
economic class of parents, and, of course, the 
quality of the primary and secondary schools 
attended. Since individuals do not deserve hav- 
ing had any of these things vis-d-vis other indi- 
viduals, they do not, for the most part, deserve 
being the ones who are the most able or most 
qualified students. And since they do not deserve 
their abilities they do not in any strong sense 
deserve to be admitted because of their abilities. 

To be sure, if there is a rule which connects, 
say, performance at high school with admission 
to college, then there is a weak sense in which 
those who do well at high school deserve, for 
that reason alone, to be admitted to college. 
But then, as I have said, the merits of this rule 
` need to be explored and defended. In addition, 
if persons have built up or relied upon their 
reasonable expectations concerning performance 
and admission, they have a claim to be admitted 
on this ground as well. But it is certainly not 
obvious to me that these claims of desert are any 
stronger or more compelling than competing 
claims based upon the needs of or advantages 
to minority group members. 

Having said all of this, it is also necessary to 
acknowledge that qualifications are relevant in 
at least three other respects. In the first place, it 
is the case that there is some minimal set of 
qualifications without which the benefits of par- 
ticipation in higher education cannot be ob- 
tained by the individuals involved. In the second 
place, it is also the case that the qualifications of 
all of the individuals within the university will 
affect to some degree or other the benefits obtain- 
able to anyone within it. And finally, the quali- 
fications of all of the individuals within the 
university will also affect the way the university 
functions vis-d-vis the rest of the world. The 
university will do some things better and some 
things worse, depending upon the qualifications 
of those who make it up. But as I have said, all 
these considerations only establish that qualifi- 
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cations, in this sense, are relevant, not that they 
are decisive. And as such, this is wholly consist- 
ent with the claim that minority group member- 
ship is also a relevant but not decisive considera- 
tion when it comes to matters of admission and 
appointment. 


II 


My argument so far has been essentially defen- 
sive—to weaken the appeal of the claim that 
those who are most qualified for that reason 
deserve the benefits of places within the uni- 
versity. For many persons, this focus upon admis- 
sion or employment as a benefit may be an 
uncongenial way to think about the entire prob- 
lem. I propose to turn, therefore, to a quite 
different way of looking at things, and I want 
now to give an argument that is designed to 
show how the university, itself, is benefited from 
the presence within it of minority group students 
and teachers. I believe it is an argument that 
ought to appeal even to those whose ways of 
thinking about the university are especially con- 
servative ones. The argument is this: 

Even the most traditional conception of the 
university sees the search for truth as one of its 
central functions. The addition of minority per- 
sons to the student body and the faculty will, 
ceteris paribus, increase substantially the likeli- 
hood that important truths, which would other- 
wise have gone undiscovered, will be discovered. 
Therefore, minority group membership is by 
itself a good reason for admitting a student or 
appointing a faculty member. 

The crucial premise is the second one. The 
question, of course, is whether it is reasonable 
to suppose that minority group membership is 
connected in any significant way with the success 
of the university’s ongoing search for truth. 

One way to begin to see that it might be so 
connected is to see that in many, if not all, 
disciplines the ways in which the problems of 
that discipline get defined have a tremendous 
effect upon what eventually comes to be known 
and believed. Again, it is hardly a radical sug- 
gestion to observe that substantial progress in 
inquiry often occurs when someone succeeds in 
calling into question what was hithertofore 
deemed an obvious truth or what was not even 
previously seen to be an assumed fact. The link 
between minority group membership and mean- 
ingful inquiry is forged, on this argument, 
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through the special likelihood that minority 
group persons (and especially minority group 
academicians) will tend to define conventional 
intellectual problems in new and different ways 
and will tend to perceive more easily unnoticed 
assumptions that would otherwise have gone 
unexamined and unchallenged. 

The next step in the argument consists in 
making out the case that minority group persons 
would, within the university, tend to do so. And 
here, it seems to me, the place to begin is with 
the claim that race and sex—at least within our 
culture—are sufficiently central features of ex- 
perience so that they affect in quite fundamental 
ways how it is that individuals perceive, regard, 
and respond to the social and physical world. 
It need not be maintained that race and sex are 
the only two significant determinants; just that 
they are among the more significant ones. Be- 
cause they are, however, persons who are mem- 
bers of minority groups will tend to look at the 
world, and will tend to define problems quite 
differently from the way white, middle-class 
males will be inclined to. £ 

I think that there is a good deal of truth to 
this claim and, consequently, a good deal of force 
to the argument on which it depends. In the two 
fields I know best, namely, law and philosophy, 
I think there is no question but what academi- 
cians look at a number of problems and issues 
differently because of the recent addition of 
minority group members to the student body 
and the faculty, and because of the questions that 
have been raised about the previous composition 
of the university. A new awareness of the many 
and peculiar ways in which the legal system has 
treated the offense of rape is one example; a 
more critical recognition of the United States 
Supreme Court’s dependence in Brown v. The 
Board of Education on a conception of the 
superiority of white, middle-class values is an- 
other; and a reassessment of the moral problems 
of abortion in terms of the claims of women to 
control their own bodies is still a third instance. 
The general claim seems to me more plausible 
in the case of the humanities and the social 
sciences than it does in the natural sciences. But 
even in the case of some of the natural sciences, 
I can imagine ways in which the claim might be 
both true and important. 

The general point is an empirical one that 
falls somewhere within the domain of the socio- 
logy of knowledge. It would not, therefore, be 
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appropriate, even if I had the competence to do: 
so, for me to try to marshall in a systematic way 
the relevant evidence bearing on its truth or 
falsity. Nonetheless, it does seem to me that there 
are several aspects of the thesis that can profit- 
ably be explored both to introduce some rela- 
tively neglected methodological considerations 
and to indicate in a general, informal way one 
reason to believe the claim to be a more plaus- 
ible and important one than it is often taken 
to be. 

In the first place, it may be difficult to get the 
thesis taken seriously because part of the charac- 
teristic, white, middle-class point of view con- 
sists in the belief that reasonably well-educated, 
well-intentioned white, middle-class males pos- 
sess the capacity to view both social and natural 
phenomena in a detached, objective, non-dis- 
torted fashion. Sometimes, of course, this view 
derives simply from a more general one concern- 
ing the comparable objectivity of all persons 
similarly situated. More often and more interest- 
ingly, however, the view is one that white, 
middle-class males tend to hold exclusively about 
themselves. That is to say, they are quite ready 
and eager to acknowledge that others—members 
of various racial groups, or women, or persons of 
other social classes—do look at the world, ap- 
proach problems, define issues, etc., through 
particular, nonobjective points of view. But 
while this is something others do, it is not some- 
thing that they do; for they possess the capacity 
and the detachment to look at things fairly, 
comprehensively, and completely—in short, to 
view things as they really are. 

Such an attitude is reflected in the following 
tale. There was a case once in which the plaintiff 
was black and the defendant was white. It was 
a contract case having nothing very much to do 
with race. The judge who was assigned to hear 
the case was himself black. Just before the trial 
was about to begin, the attorney for tbe white 
defendant, who was himself white, asked the 
judge if he could talk with him for a moment in 
chambers. The judge agreed and they repaired 
to the judge’s chambers. The lawyer then asked 
the judge if he, the judge, didn’t think that it 
would be better for all concerned if the judge 
disqualified himself from the case because it 
would be hard for him to be fair, given the fact 
that the plaintiff was black, too. 

Now I do not think this is an especially in- 
structive way to show that lots of whites believe 
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. that no black judge could be fair in judging a 
case between a black party and a white party. 
But I do think this is a useful way to make the 
other point—that an assumption of impartiality 
and objectivity is very often a part of the white, 
male, middle-class view of itself. I am interested, 
that is, in the lawyer’s ready, unreflective re- 
course to the typical judge, the white judge, as 
the person who would be best able to look at 
the case in the way that justice and neutrality 
required. 

If I am right that this is often a part of the 
white, middle-class, male outlook, then this 
creates a meta-problem at the outset. For among 
the assumptions of the white, male, middle-class 
point of view that it will be hardest to call into 
question is the assumption of the typical detach- 
ment, neutrality, and objectivity of the white, 
middle-class males in question—and they are the 
ones who in overwhelming numbers do make up 
the faculties of our universities. 

In the second place, it is important to be 
clearer about how extensive the thesis is. Some 
might be inclined to accept it only because they 
interpret it in an unduly restrictive fashion; as 
the claim that the race or sex or class of the 
persons involved will make a substantial differ- 
ence in the way issues get thought about only 
where the matters under consideration them- 
selves directly involve race, sex, or class. That is 
to say, the thesis might be deemed plausible 
only in circumstances where one’s interest as a 
member of a minority group is somehow directly 
relevant. I think, however, that this is an un- 
necessarily cramped conception of the general 
point (and, in fact, is probably a reflection of the 
white, male, middle-class point of view delineated 
above). A more ambitious interpretation of the 
thesis certainly seems to me to be both possible 
and plausible; it regards the race, sex, or class 
of the relevant individuals as affecting their 
points of view in respect to many matters that 
are not directly racial, sexual, or class-related. 

Once again, an example drawn from the law can 
be instructive. Consider the question of whether 
it is important for different minorities to be 
present on juries, and if so why it is important. 
One view, which I take to be both dominant and 
overly simplistic, thinks that minority represen- 
tation is important only if, or because, all jurors 
will tend to act upon straightforward prejudices 
as jurors. White jurors will, for instance, tend to 
vote against black defendants and black jurors 
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will tend to vote in favor of them—irrespective, 
to some degree, of the evidence. On this view 
minority representation makes sense as the way 
to cancel the unfair voting of other interests. I 
do not believe this is a very sensible way to think 
about the behavior of jurors, and I do nct, there- 
fore, believe that it makes very convincing the 
claim that a black person cannot have a fair 
trial at the hands of an all white jury (although 
I think that is a convincing claim). 

But the point is that this is not the only way 
to think about things. A black person may not 
be able to get a fair trial from a group of twelve 
white jurors, even though they are disposed to be 
fair and impartial, because the whites may 
simply bring with them into the jury box a 
general point of view which affects im very 
fundamental respects the way they look at the 
facts. 

I was, for example, once involved in a case in 
which a young black male was charged with 
having thrown, without provocation, an empty 
coke bottle at a passing police car. As m” client 
told it to me, however, nothing of the sort had 
occurred. Instead, he had been standing on the 
corner selling copies of the Black Panthe> news- 
paper when the police car drove by. The police 
slowed down and said: “Nigger, if we sce you 
on the street with those papers again ve will 
kill you.” My client replied: “You @§1!$fs can’t 
scare me.” The police stopped the car, chased 
and caught the youth, and took him 60 jail. 
They then charged him with throwing an object 
at a vehicle, a felony which carries in Cal-fornia 
a sentence of up to five years in the penitentiary. 

At the preliminary hearing, the officers. when 
they told their story, were insistent that they 
had made no mistake—they had seen the defen- 
dant clearly, he had thrown the bottle a: their 
car, and he had done so with a pitching motion 
with his right hand. The magistrate held the 
defendant over for trial. Fortunately for the 
defendant he was left-handed, markedly s>, and 
we also had a witness who had seen the incident 
and who was sure that no bottle had been 
thrown. The defendant had a jury trial before 
twelve white jurors. The police told the same 
story they told at the preliminary hearing, and 
we then put on our eye witness together with a 
doctor who explained to the jury how he could 
tell that the defendant was left-handed. The jury 
then retired to deliberate, and in a bit more 
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than seven hours’ it. returned with a verdict of 
acquittal, $ ~ ss 
Now someone e might think that because the 


jury found thé defendant not guilty, this “shows, 
how fair the jury was. But.I do not think so.. 


I think the interesting thing. is that it took the 
jury more than seven hours to acquit the defen- 


dant. I think the reason why it took so long is 


because the jurars were white and middle class. 
And I do not at all mean to suggest.that they 
wanted to convict the defendant because they 


were white and he was black. Rather, I think 


that their general. white, middle-class point of 
view made it hard for them to reach the correct 
decision. My hypothesis is that the problem was 
rooted in the difficulty the jurors had in con- 
vincing themselves that the police officers had 
deliberately fabricated a story about the defen- 
dant. I know that this was the problem I had 
with the case for a very long time. For there was 
simply nothing whatsoever in my experience 
with police that made it easy for me seriously 
to entertain the belief that they would be pre- 
pared to lie in so flagrant a fashion. I suspect, 
however, that the typical black experience is 
` quite different. Many black persons, just because 
they are black, have had encounters with police 
in which the police were indifferent to the truth 
of what they said. And even more black persons 
have known a friend, relative, or associate who 
has had such an experience. If this is so, then 
one probable result is that a part of the typical 
black point of view consists in a quite different 
presumption about the credibility of police than 
that which is contained within the typical white, 
middle-class point of view. Thus, on this analy- 
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sis the case for representational juries rests not . 
upon the counteéracting-prejudice theory but 
upon the necessity" of having different points .of 
view of this sort reflected in the jury’s delibera- 
tions, if trials are to be genuinely fair. $ 


. It is this same Kind of argument, I believe, that _ 


conceivably holds in respect to substantial 
minority presence in the student body and on 
the. faculty. For if there are these distinctive 


> points of view and if. these points of view are.. 


typically connected with minority membership, . 
then the case for the relevance of minority 
identity is in part the case for a useful and valu- 
able type of intellectual pluralism which aids - 
the university in the fulfillment of one of its 
most conventional and most important functions 
—the pursuit of knowledge. 

The argument may not, of course, be a good 
one because I am mistaken about the facts. It 
may be that it is not possible to formulate a 
coherent and meaningful account of the sub- 
stance of these different- points of view. Or it 
may be, instead, that these different points of 
view are not even typically connected with iden- 
tifiable minority groups. These seem to me to 
be two of the more central questions that require 
further exploration. But it is also important to 
see that if the facts are as I suspect them to be 
then an additional argument is generated. For 
on this account it is the university that is bene- 
fited (in terms of its most conventional end) by 
the presence of minority persons—yet in respects 
not always readily perceived by those who most 
often identify the university exclusively in terms 
of this same conventional end. 
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I, A THEORY OF LANGUAGE STRUCTURE 


ZELLIG HARRIS 


pHs paper presents a theory of the structure 

and information of sentences, which consists of 
three fundamental relations: the ordered entry of 
words into the making of a sentence; inequalities 
of likelihood of occurrence of a particular nth 
entering word in a sentence in respect to the choices 
of words entering immediately before the nth; and 
the reduction in shape of certain words which have, 
upon their entry into a particular sentence, excep- 
tionally high likelihood of occurrence, i.e. low 
amount of information. The first two relations 
determine the structure of a base subset of sen- 
tences which have a transparent grammatical 
structure, and contain little or no grammatical 
restrictions, and carry all the substantive informa- 
tion carried in any sentence of the language. The 
last relation is in general optional, and does not 
materially change the information in a sentence. It 
introduces a secondary grammatical complexity 
into sentences, and introduces restrictions, subsets, 
and grammatical rules into the language. From the 
base sentences all the remaining sentences of the 
language.can be obtained by a direct application 
of the stated set of reductions, in a manner suitable 
to the constructing and, with certain short-cuts, to 
analyzing of sentences. 

The adequacy of these fundamental relations to 
characterize the sentences of the language, and the 
simple nature of the relations themselves, suggests 
that the structure of language is relatable to the 
conditions of language’s existence without appeal 
to some independently existing structuralism. It 
may be philosophically relevant that the structure 
and semantic relations of sentences can be ob- 
tained from this model, and that the sentence types 
which are involved in various philosophical issues 
can be identified in particular ways as cases of these 
general structural relations.? 


I. OPERATORS 


1. Entry Order 

The theory starts from a relation between word- 
occurrences in a sentence, when the juxtaposition 
of one word to another is sufficient to constitute a 
sentence. It is similar to the relation roted in 
categorial grammar;? but the use made oz it here 
is different. The relation is clearest when we con- 
sider that many sentences contain sentences, in 
altered or unaltered form, together with word- 
sequences that are not themselves sentences. For 
example, the sentences Mary phoned, John arrived are 
contained in: Mary’s phoning ceased, John d2nies that 
Mary phoned, Mary’s phoning entailed John’s arriving, 
Mary phoned and John arrived. To treat this relation, 
we introduce a term: If the characterization of B 
involves reference to A, but the characterization of 
A does not involve reference to B, A is called des- 
criptively prior to B, and B descriptively later than 
A, In the sentences above, Mary phoned is descrip- 
tively prior to Mary’s phoning ceased. The ory status 
that ceased has in respect to the set of sentences is 
that it constitutes the increment between. certain 
descriptively prior sentences such as Mary phoned 
and corresponding later sentences such as Mary’s 
phoning ceased. We therefore say that in tre latter 
sentence, ceased enters after the included sentence 
Mary phoned, and that ceased is the operator or later 
entry) on Mary phoned, with Mary phoned as its 
argument (or prior entry). Similarly, enta:led and 
and are operators on two arguments: on the 
sentence-pair Mary phoned, John arrived. 

We next consider sentences which contain no 
sentence as a proper part of them, and waere we 
cannot say that one part is descriptively prior to 
another. In Mary phoned, the word phoned has the 
same morphology as ceased, entailed (though not as 
and), i.e. it receives tenses and certain othe- affixes 


1 The writer’s deepest thanks are due to Henry Hiz for major criticisms of this paper, and to Danuta Hiz for many valuable 


comments on precision of the analyses and formulations. 


3 See Kazimierz Ajdukiewicz, “Die syntaktische Konnexität,” Studia Philosophica 1.1-27 (Syntactic Connexion, pp. 207-231, 
in Storrs McCall, (ed.), Polish Logic 1920-1939, Oxford 1967); Joachim Lambek, ‘The mathematics of sentence structure,” 
American Mathematical Monthly, vol. 65 (1958), pp. 154-170; Henry Hiz, “Grammar Logicism,” The Monist, vol. 51 (1367), pp» . 


110-127; 
Rootselaar and J. F. Staal (Amsterdam, 1968), pp. 239-254. 


“Computable and uncomputable elements of syntax,” Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of Science IIT, ed. ky B. van 


3 The alteration by ...’s... ing, and the insertion of that here, are introduced as indicators of argumenthood in 1.1, end. 
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just as these operators do. And phoned occurs in the 
same position relative to Mary as do all the opera- 
tors relative to their arguments: namely, after the 
first argument. Hence we call phoned the operator 
(or later entry), and Mary the argument, in the 
sentence Mary phoned. The similarity of a dis- 
tinguished portion of these minimal sentences to 
the operators recognized above is not essential to a 
theory such as is presented here; but it simplifies 
the theory. 

Finally, we consider Mary denied that John phoned, 
where Mary is the same word ‘as was an argument 
in the sentence above, and dented has the mor- 
phology and word-position of the operators above. 
Here denied will be called the operator (or later 
entry) on the two arguments Mary, John phoned. 
Since John phoned is itself the resultant of phoned 
operating on John, we can say that the second 
argument of denied is not the sentence John phoned 
but rather the operator phoned which had created 
that sentence, with that operator bringing into the 
sentence its own argument (John) in turn. This is 
supported by the fact that the relation of likelihood- 
inequalities (sect. 4) which an operator has to its 
single-word arguments (e.g. phoned to Mary, John, 
etc.) will be found to hold also between the opera- 
tors-on-sentence and the operator which had 
created their argument sentence (i.e. between 
ceased and phoned). 

Every word-sequence formed by an operator 
entering into its position next to its argument (in 
English, after the first of them) is a sentence. It 
follows. that every sentence formed as above is a 
partial ordering of words (or short word-sequences) 
in respect to entry, i.e. to operator-relation. We 
write A>B for “A is a later or simultaneous entry 
in respect to B”. And if A> (B, C), and there is no 
word-occurrence x such that 4>x> (B, C), then 
we say that A covers (or is the operator or next 
later entry on) the pair B, C, which is the argument 
. of A. Then for example (disregarding tenses): 
John denies Mary phoned is 

denies > (John, phoned > Mary) ; 
Mary’s phoning entailed John’s arriving is 
entailed > ((phone > Mary), (arrive > John)). 


Since the lowest operator with its arguments 
already forms a (minimal) sentence, we can also 
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take the whole succession of operators on it as a 
single operator-sequence acting on that sentence. 
In John’s claiming that Mary’s stealing books continued 
was false the operator-order is: 


Sfalse > claim > (John, continue > steal > ` 
(Mary, books)). 


We can also form it by the operator-sequence false > 
claim > (John, continue) on the minimal sentence 
Mary steals books. 

When a word enters the sentence as an operator, 
it receives in many languages an operator-indicator 
(in English, -s), interpretable as present or “‘time- 
less” tense: e.g., denies above. When an operator A 
becomes an argument of another operator, it re- 
ceives automatically an indicator, or mark, of its 
having become an argument. The main argument- 
mark in English is -ing (replacing the ~s), with the 
arguments of A in turn receiving ’s, of, by in many 
cases (chiefly if they are what will be defined in 
sect. 2 as elementary arguments, such as many 
simple nouns): Children’s defacing of walls continued, 
The defacing of walls by children continued, The wind’s 
howling continued, The howling of the wind continued. 
Under certain operators the argument-mark can 
be that, whether, etc.: John denies that Mary phoned, 
John wondered whether Mary phoned. In the case of 
those operators on two operators (written O.) 
which are semantically non-associative, these indi- 
cators prevent ambiguity. Thus (writing S$ for 
sentence), (5,0,.53) O53 does not mean the same 
as 5,0..(S20..53). Such parentheses are unavail- 
able in language, but this semantic distinction is 
carried by the argumenthood-indicators, including 
those on the O. which has become an argument: 
John’s phoning causing Frank’s arrival prevented our 
escaping, John’s phoning caused Frank’s arrival’s prevent- 
ing our escaping. The relation of these argument- 
indicators to the non-associativity is clear when we 


_note that the few O,, which are generally semanti- 


cally associative (chiefly and, or, but, sermicolon— 
and also the O, operator not) do not impose the 
indicator on their operand nor receive it when they 
are operated on—nor do they receive an operator- 
mark: John phoned and Frank left and we escaped (or. . . 
but we did not escape) ; and 3 John’s phoning and Frank's 
leaving and our escaping.4 

In addition, some of the operators whose argu- 


1 Note that these are approximately the operators of logical and set-theoretic interest. The non-associative conjunctions, eg. 
because, which do not impose argumenthood-indicators, are reduced, in the manner of section II, from the 0,, operators which 
` impose indicators; and these conjunctions are rarely repeated without an indicator: Frank left because John phoned, thus preventing 
our escaping. 3 indicates word sequences which are not sentences of the language; and * indicates sentences of small likelihood of 

occurrence, or else obsolete forms. A — B indicates A reduced to B. 
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ment is a pair or triple of argument-words impose 
a preposition as argument-mark on their non-first 
argument-words: John relies on Frank, John attributes 
this to Frank, John attributes this to her having phoned. In 
some languages the elementary arguments (sect. 2) 
of an operator receive suffixes (called case-endings) 
that indicate their argument order: nominative for 
first argument-word, dative for second or third 
argument-word of certain operators, etc. 


2. Argument-Requirement Sets 

We next consider the possibility of classifying 
words in respect to their entry into discourses. If we 
ask about the likelihood of occurrence of individual 
words, we find that each word, in entering as opera- 
tor, has a unique gradation in the likelihood of its 
occurrence, in respect to the various words which 
can appear in a given argument position under it. 
Despite the uniqueness and gradation, a classifica- 
tion of words in terms of likelihood is achievable if 
we distinguish zero likelihood from non-zero. Thus, 
slept has in its lone argument position John, dog 
(John slept, The dog slept), less frequently fish, still 
less free (as in The trees slept every winter until the sap 
began to flow), more rarely but not impossibly bac- 
teria, virus, rock (as in The bacteria slept because of the 
low temperature, These rocks slept here through the ages), 
but presumably never (except in linguistic dis- 
cussion) because, go (as in 3 John’s returning because 
we phoned slept, 3 John’s going slept). And entails has 
in its two argument positions the pairs return, leave 
and win, move (as in My winning entails our moving) 
but not he, me (3 He entails me). We can now define 
as the nth place argument-requirement (or argu- 
ment-demand) of a given operator the set of all 
words which have non-zero likelihoods of occurring 
in the nth argument position of that operator. Thus 
the first-place argument-demand of slept includes 
John, dog, fish, tree, bacteria, virus, rock, but not be- 
cause, go; the second-place argument-demand of 
entails includes leave, move, but not me. The whole 
argument-demand of an operator which has n 
arguments is the set of ordered n-tuples of its 
arguments in the n positions: for entails, it includes 
return, leave and win, move, but not he, me. 

We now find that only two word-sets appear in 
argument-demands, for any of the operators: The 
whole set of operators, O, on whatever arguments; 
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and the set of words, N, which are not operators on 
any arguments.’ Thus, the argument requ_rement 
of slept is the set of all words which are not them- 
selves operators (except as in fn. 5), and tke argu- 
ment requirement of enfails is the set of all pairs of 
operators. 

To show that argument demands are indeed only 
Nor 0: 

(1) There are operators which have bott. N and 
O in one of their argument positions (eœ. John 
caused this and John’s phoning caused this); and there 
are words which have arguments in certair. occur- 
rences but not in others (e.g. The paper ‘ore, He 
papered the walls). In such cases, one form can be 
shown to consist of the other plus reductions (sec~ 
tion II). There are also words which hav2 argu- 
ments in certain occurrences and not in others, 
without satisfying the conditions for one form to be 
a reduction of the other. In English, these cases are 
not regular, and can best be understood as a word 
appearing in two sets: e.g. The rock fell, The boat 
rocked; He ate a prune, They prune the trees. 

(2) Operators are not restricted to occurring on 
proper subsets of N or O, with the possible excep- 
tion in one language or another of a few restricted 
subsets which would have to be listed. Thus slept is 
not confined to arguments naming animals or the 
like. Its use with other arguments is not a matter 
merely of metaphor, but also of extended and 
marginal meanings: a horticulturalist may consider — 
that his trees indeed sleep the winter and need a 
particular amount of sleep. In addition, there is the 
use of words in altered perceptions of the world, 
whether serious or in speculative and imaginative 
writing: a story might have a house speakirg to its 
inhabitants, going to sleep, etc. True, the house is 
then seen as animated, but this does not change 
the fact that The house slept then occurs, end not 
even in a metaphoric sense, There is no member of 
N which can be assured of not occurring ‘2s argu- 
ment of slept. Even The vacuum slept might occur as a 
sentence, say in a child’s cosmology book, in a way 
that Go the a would not. 

From this there follows: There must exist a cer- 
tain subset of words, or word occurrences in sen- 
tences, that have no arguments, since the first other 
word (outside this subset) to enter a sentence can do 
so only if an argument-less word occurs in the sen- 


5 There are in addition two listable sets of words in each language: (1) words which are shown in the present thesry to be 
reduced forms of particular operators or of word-sequences constructed by the operator-argument relation described Lere: e.g. 
the; (2) words which do not enter into grammatical combinations, i.e. are arguments only of metalinguistic operators tsect. 4): 
e.g. hello, ouch (in He said: Hello.). These last are a limiting case of the sentence-making entry-order in that they can be considered 


as constituting a sentence by themselves. 
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tence (even if that word is later zeroed, sects. 6-8). 
These argument-less words are the elementary 
arguments, N, such as Mary, rock, virus. In addition, 
if a language has any words other than elementary 
arguments—and it must if it is to have sentences— 
it must have some words, or word-occurrences, 
whose arguments are only N, since a word any of 
whose arguments is itself an operator could not 
enter a sentence whose only prior entries are N. 
These are the elementary operators: O, (slept), Onn 
(ate), etc. In addition, a language can have also 
words, or word-occurrences, some of whose argu- 
ments are themselves operators. These are the non- 
elementary operators: O, (continued), Ono (denied), 
etc. Opo indicates a word whose argument-require- 
ment is the ordered pair B, C. 

That N and O, without specifying subsets of 
them, suffice to characterize the argument-sets of 
all or almost all operators is supported by the fact 
that the set of argument-demands of all words is the 
set of all permutations of N and O from length 
zero to length 3 or 4. That is, there are words N 
with zero argument, words O, with one N argu- 
ment, O,, with two (e.g. ate in John ate fish), Onan 
with three N (e.g. put in John put the book on the table, 
but not 3 John put the book), perhaps Oguon (E-B. - - » 
interpose . . . between... and . . .), Oo with one opera- 
tor as argument, O. with two operators as argu- 
ments (e.g. entails), Ono with N and an operator as 
ordered arguments (e.g. denied), O,, with the 
reverse order (e.g. amused in John’s phoning amused 
me), Onno (e.g. told in John told Mary of Frank’s 
phoning), Onoo (¢.g. attribute in I attribute her leaving 
to his phoning). These prove adequate as syntactic 
categories for the language. 

Although the general conditions for operator 
entry are as given above, various languages may 
have a finite (and reasonably small) number of 
restrictions applying to particular subsets of opera- 
tors. A subset of operators may be so expected in 
each sentence as to be virtually required (e.g. the 
before, after source of tense). In a particular subset, 
e.g. continue, cease, etc, the occurrence of one 
operator may preclude any other one—or itself 
iterated—from operating on it. However, strong as 
such restrictions may be in the overt grammar of 
affixes, etc., they generally turn out to be only 
selectional (sect. 5) and not rigid in the underlying 
word-entry operators. 

Beginning merely with ordered word-entry to 
make a sentence, a fair amount of structure has 
thus been obtained, In summary: The entry of 
words into sentences depends upon the word’s 
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argument-demand; the arguments are identified 
only by whether they themselves have arguments or 
do not have arguments, or are themselves zero, and 
not by belonging to particular subsets of these, or 
by other properties; and every resultant of an 
operator with arguments that satisfy its argument- 
demand is a discourse (and a sentence). From this 
it follows that the set of discourses is the set of all 
sequences satisfying the argument-demand relation. 
For the structural analysis, it is not necessary to 
identify the objects in the sequence as words, let 
alone words of a particular type, since their con- 
dition of entry depends entirely on their relation to 
objects defined in turn by their conditions of entry. 


3. Unrestrictedness 

We have seen (in sect. 2(2)) that, except for 
special cases (below), operators are not restricted 
to particular subsets of the N and O arguments. We 
will now see that we do not need to admit any sub- 
sets of operators distinguished by position in res- 
pect to their arguments. That is to say, given an 
operator set Op, with argument-requirement B C, it 
will not be the case that one proper subset, 0’,,, 
makes sentences only by occurring in one position 
with respect to B C (e.g. B O',, C), while another, 
O" bo, occurs only in another position (e.g. BC'O",,). 
If this were the case, operators would have to be 
characterized not only by their argument-demand 
but also by their position in respect to their argu- 
ments, and one might think that each position in- 
dicated something different than what would be 
indicated by the operator words themselves. Many 
languages seem to have such position-subsets of 
operators; but it can be shown that there is one un- 
restrictive position in which there can occur all 
operators (or transformational equivalents of them 
in a manner indicated below) having a given argu- 
ment-demand, and that any operators having that 
argument-demand which are restricted to other 
positions can be characterized as reductions (by 
section II) from particular operators in the un- 
restrictive position. The restriction becomes then a 
matter of subsets of operators receiving a reduction, 
rather than of subsets of operators having different 
relations to their arguments. 

To show this requires a rather involved discus- 
sion. We begin with two properties of word- 
occurrence likelihoods: (1) For each operator word, 
some words in its argument-demand are more 
likely to occur as its arguments than are other 
words in the set; this likelihood-gradation differs 
from one operator to another, and is related to its 
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meaning, as in the more and less likely arguments 
of slept. Similarly for arguments, in respect to opera- 
tors on them. (2) For certain O,, (e.g. cause), what 
is most likely in the arguments is that their second 
argument or some argument further down under it, 
even if zeroed, should be the same word as their 
first argument or some argument under it in turn. 
Thus in any two sentences under cause, word- 
repetition is usually present or implicit (i.e. zeroed 
by sect. 8): In The loss of his umbrella caused him to 
buy a new umbrella, umbrella occurs in both operands 
of caused (i.e. in the two sentences operated on by 
caused). In The threat of rain caused him to buy an 
umbrella there is no repetition; but among the im- 
plicit sentences, including dictionary-definitions, 
which could have been joined to rain and have been 
zeroed are sentences such as umbrellas protect from 
rain. In contrast, Its being Tuesday caused him to buy an 
umbrella is unlikely, as containing no overt or 
zeroed repetition.® 

We now raise the question of how it is that every 
language can express almost any information, 
though each has a limited vocabulary. To see how 
this capacity of language arises, consider the 
following: Let C, be a particular word, e.g. house, 
occurring as operator or as one of the arguments 
in all sentences of a set of sentences A B C,. Some 
word pairs in the word sets A, B are most unlikely 
with C,; the other pairs, which are not especially 
unlikely, will be marked A, B, Thus John built, 
Fire burned are in A, B, (yielding John built a house, 
Fire burned a house), but John seated, Fire melted are 


not (*John seated a house, *Fire melted a house). T~, 
“point of their operand, between their immediate 


each sentence of the set A B C,, we now adjoin 
Ou X Y Z, where Oo is an operator of the type in 
(2) above and X Y Z is a particular individual 
sentence which is second argument of that O,,. In 
the resultant set of sentences A BC, Os X Y Z 
(where all symbols except A, B indicate particular 
words), the members of A, B which are not es- 
pecially unlikely are not the same as those indicated 
by A, B,. Thus, let O.o X Y Z be (a) which is made of 
snow where O,,=semicolon plus wh- (relative 
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clause) and X Y Z= kouse is made of snow, with -ich 
as pronoun for house; or, with reductions, (b) made 
of snow. The more likely A, B pairs here, marked 
A, B, include John built, Fire, melted (as in John built a 
house made of snow, Fire melted a house built of snow), 
while other pairs such as John seated, Fire burned are 
not in A, B, (*John seated a house made of snow, *Fire 
burned a house made of snow). The difference between 
A, B, and A, B, arises because under the O,, there 
exists greater likelihood for those A B words which 
are semantically related to the fixed X Y Z words. 
Thus the particular word-sequence C, O,, X Y Z 
determines a different likelihood-gradation in A B 
than does C, alone: A, B, instead of A, B,. Indeed, 
by (1) above, C, Ooo X Y Z acts like a new member 
occupying the C position in A B C. In this way, 
grammar creates word-sequences that do the work 
of an indefinitely expandable vocabulary. Today, 
English vocabulary contains a word igloo, borrowed 
from Eskimo, which determines approximately 
the same operators on it (and co-arguments under 
those operators) as does house made of snow. But the 
possibility of having the likelihood-gradation 
which is characteristic for operators on igloo (and so 
the meaning of that word) did not require the 
existence of that word in English; it was available 
for house made of snow. 

To return now to the restrictive positions of 
operators. Most operators O, on a sentence, hence 
on an operator, occur after their argument, e.g. 
continued, is an-art, in John’s solving puzzles continued, 
John’s solving puzzles is an art; these will be indicated 
here by 0%. Only a few, Oj, occur at an interior 


argument and its argument in turn: e.g. the 
auxiliaries can, may, etc., and also such verbs as 
continued, in John can solve puzzles, John may solve 
puzzles, John continued solving puzzles. Following the 
discussion above, for every O, with its particular 
likelihood-gradation on its operand sentences, it is 
always possible to find a paraphrasing Os Ooo X Y Z 
such that the likelihood-gradation which it im- 
poses on its operand sentences differs from the 


$ Zellig Harris, Mathematical Structures of Language, Interscience Tracts in Mathematics 21 (New York, 1968), pp. 131-135- 
The finding is that in every occurrence of cause between two sentences which is considered likely (or, in terms of hearer’s response, 
acceptable) either such repetition is seen, or there are zeroable (implicit) sentences, such as definitions or other likely sentences, 
adjoined to one of the arguments, which supply the repetition. Such a sentence would be The threat of rain, for which umbrellas are a 
protection, caused him to buy an umbrella. Definitional sentences joined to an argument by semicolon plus wh- (relative clause) are 
zeroable (ibid., pp. 78 $3, 197-138). Its being Tuesday caused him to buy an umbrella is felt as there being no semantic connection 


which would explain th 


e casual relation; but grammatically what we see is the absence of overt or grammatically-zeroa 


zeroable 


repetition. One could explain the causal relation by adjoining.to Tuesday the sentence and rain was predicted for Tuesday; but this 
would not be zeroable by the reductions of section II below. Had the sentence been Its being Tuasday, with rain predicted for Ti wasday, 
caused him to buy an umbrella (with zeroed which protects against rain at the end), the sentence would seem perfectly likely, with 


zeroed repetition of rein. 
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likelihood-gradation imposed by OQ; and ap 
proaches that of the given O; as closely as we wish. 
The only question that might arise is if the O; have 
a restrictive grammatical property (aside from 
their individual likelihood-gradations) which does 
not hold for the Oj. Indeed, the O, carry a special 
reference to the first argument of their operand 
sentence: continued refers to John more directly in 
John continued to swim than in John’s swimming con- 
tinued. However, the fact that we can adjoin to a 
sentence metalinguistic references to any part of 
that sentence (sects. 4 and 16) assures the possibility 
of adjoining to the selected O% Oso X Y Z a meta- 
linguistic statement giving it the O; property. Thus 
for continued in O; we may say was continued by the 
subject; for can in O, we may say is a capability of the 
subjects (John can swim, John’s swimming is a capability 
of the subject’s). In contrast, we cannot construct in 
the more restrictive O, position a paraphrase of 
each 0%, because no metalinguistic statement on 
O, words can remove from them the special pro- 
perty (the subject reference) which adheres to 
being in the O, position. 

It follows that for each argument-demand, there 
is a position, which in English is found to be always 
after the first argument, in which every operator 
having that argument-requirement either itself 
occurs or else has a paraphrase which is equivalent 
to it in likelihood-gradation and metalinguistic 
properties. It will be seen below that in English the 
equivalents in the post-first-argument position 
satisfy the conditions for being the base form in 
respect to which the restricted operators are reduc- 
tions (transformations). Thus we can say that the 
post-first-argument position is unrestricted, con- 
taining all operators; and that for some operators 
there take place reductions (e.g. to can) which send 
them to another position, the reductions being 
restricted to particular members of the operator set. 

We have thus arrived at a system of operators 
which are not restricted, in respect either to subsets 
of their arguments or to the position of the opera~ 
tors. There may nevertheless remain, in a particu- 
lar language, certain subsets of operators which are 
restricted. Thus, for a particular set of operators 
which are restricted in their position (such as the 
English auxiliaries), or in their ability to occur 
under certain further operators (such as the aspec- 
tually-selective verb stems in Slavic languages), it 
may be difficult to find satisfactory unrestricted 
paraphrases; or these paraphrases may be too 
complex or metalinguistic. Also, some sets of opera- 
tors may be such that even in their most unrestricted 
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paraphrase they cannot iterate with themselves or 
with each other. In all these cases, we are dealing 
with specifiable subsets of operators whose mem- 
bers have (approximately) identical or comple- 
mentary inequalities of likelihood of occurrence in 
respect to another specifiable subset of operators on 
them (e.g. certain operators describing number, 
durativity) ; and the members of the subsets would 
have to be listed. 


4. Metatextual Operators 

There are a few operators or operator-argument 
combinations which differ from all others in that 
they name the entry-order of a word in the sen- 
tence on which these operators are acting: that is, 
they refer to a word within their own argument, 
and will be termed “metatextual” (or “metadis- 
course”). Such referring clearly exists in language, 
e.g. He likes Mozart and Bach, but I prefer the latter, 
where latter refers to the position of the word Bach. 
The possibility for such referring is inherent in the 
ordering of word entry, mapped (though with 
various changes, section II) onto the linear order 
of words in a sentence. The presence of metatextual 
operators may be seen if we consider, say, A glass 
lipped and a glass fell. If we want to give the informa- 
tion that the two glasses are the same, it is possible 
to use the inherently available address: tipped and ` 
fell are the first and second arguments, respectively, 
of and; glass is the (first) argument of each of these. 
Then under and we address tipped as 1, fell as 2, the 
first glass is 1.1 and the second is 2.1. The informa- 
tion about sameness here would be given by 
having on and an operator has the same referent (or 
indicates the same individual) whose arguments are 
the contents of the addresses 2.1 and 1.1. With this 
sameness-operator we obtain reductions to 4 glass 
lipped, and it fell or to A glass tipped and fell. These 
operators may seem to be peculiarly complex and 
merely a figment of theory, but they are inescapable 
for a simple analysis of language. For, as will be seen 
in section II, such operators yield in a natural way 
the phenomena of zeroing and pronouning, without 
appealing to any grammatical apparatus beyond 
what exists otherwise in grammar. Without these 
operators, one would have to announce the fact 
and conditions of zeroing and pronouning in 
various grammar-statements, i.e. statements made 
in the grammar about the sentences of the language. 
However, if we consider such grammar-statements 
(which are themselves English sentences), then we 
see that their information can be given by meta- 
textual operators of English attached to the very 
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sentences which the statements are describing. 
Naturally, the information about sameness cannot 
be given until the two words which are the same 
have both entered the sentence: hence we need an 
O, operator (has ... same...) on the O,, (and) 
which had brought the two words together in the 
sentence. This O, sameness-operator can also act 
on On, (e.g. on John washed John) in which case it 
leads not to zero but to self-pronouns: John washed 
himself. And when the sameness-operator specifies 
which words are the same, the simplest way of 
addressing them is by their entry-order in the 
operator history of the sentence; the word-order in 
the sentence derives from this, but in a complex 
way. 

Particularly important are the wh- pronouns, 
which create the relative clause, and all those 
sentence-segments that the grammarians would 
call modifiers—whether on noun, or verb, or 
sentence, or whatever. They also underlie all cross- 
reference. Operators on a sentence can become 
parts of a “noun-phrase” or any similar “word- 
phrase” (i.e. a word with its modifiers) only via 
these. Syntactically, these wh- words are the form 
that pronouns can take when they follow semi- 
colon, which is an O. connecting two sentences: 
The man who had been here left from semicolon 
on a sentence pair: <- The man left; The man had 
been here, with pronouning of the second man into 
who.’ The pronouning, of course, arises from a 
sameness-operator on the two occurrences of man: 
The man left; the man had been here; 2.1 indicates the 
same individual as 1.1. Similarly, The man whom I saw 
left is a reduction of The man left; I saw the same-as- 
1.1 man. <- The man left; I saw the man; 2.2 indicates 
the same individual as 1.1. 

Introducing a sameness-operator as a base for 
zeroing and pronouning makes it possible to obtain 
these as reductions from a metatextual operator 
inside the base sentence (section III) with no 
apparatus of operators and reductions beyond what 
is in any case needed to obtain the referential effect 
of words such as latter. Nevertheless, it makes the 
base sentences look artificial. Instead of this, one 
could therefore take pronouns not as metatextual 
changes (it for glass), but simply as words of 


referential or deictic meaning: he meaning “a 
known or mentioned male person,” etc. And in- 
stead of some, but not all, zeroing we could have 
and acting on operators or arguments before these 
meet (tipped and fell acting together on glass). Such 
analyses would make the base closer to the usual 
language, but would reduce the simplicity of the 
system that can produce all sentences. 


5. Ltkelthood-Inequalities 

The crucial relation in language structure, after 
the sentence-making ordered entry, is the fact that 
every operator-word has a particular likelihood- 
gradation, more precisely inequalities of likelihood, 
for the words in each of its argument positions, and 
vice versa. Since we can hardly measure the likeli- 
hoods of, say, each N’s occurring under slept, and 
so on, we have to deal with the estimate of likeli- 
hood as made by speakers of the language, i.e. with 
the presumed frequency of occurrence. Even so, no 
precise data can be obtained for all N in a particu- 
lar position, but it is sufficient to work with several 
grades such as especially low (vanishingly small) 
likelihood (e.g., under slept, for vacuum), rather low 
likelihood (e.g., for ocean, rock as in The oceans 
slept), somewhat-lower-than-ordinary likelihood 
( The flower slept), ordinary likelihood (The boy slept) ; 
the last (ordinary) is often called the selection for 
the given verb in the given position. In addition, 
some operators have words which are exceptionally 
likely to occur as their arguments, e.g., fo be here as 
argument of expect (sect. 7). One may think of 
intermediate grades, as for The tree slept (just below 
ordinary likelihood?), and one may be uncertain 
in some cases (e.g., does carth have ordinary likeli- 
hood under slept, as in The earth slept under the blanket 
of snow). The gradation is, of course, related to 
meaning, but by no means precisely, not only be- 
cause of meaning extension and explicit metaphors, 
but also because of the special frequency of certain 
literary expressions (e.g., The earth slept), and so on. 
While the likelihoods themselves change readily in 
time and differ as among speakers, the gross 
classification is more stable. Above all, the in- 
equalities in likelihood are preserved under trans- 
formations (below). 


7 The alternative would be to say that the segment headed by wh- is something new, to be called a modifier, which is added 
directly to a noun: as though The man who was here left is formed from left operating on The man who was here, and The man whom 
I saw left is formed from left operating on The man whom I saw (these noun-phrases being formed in turn from who wes here, 
whom I saw being added to the man). But if we consider all possible wh- modifiers on a particular noun N, we find that they are 
simply all sentences containing N,, with N, omitted: e.g. was here, I saw. There is no independent structural characterization of 
what segments can be added to Nj; we have to say that these segments are sentences which contain N, and in which the N, 


has received zero (or -om, etc.) shape. 
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Instead of speaking of inequalities of likelihood 
for the arguments of an operator, one can speak of 
what further operators on the given operator 
(which, as in sect. 7, includes what context of 
neighboring sentences, etc.) would make a par- 
ticular word not low in likelihood. For not other- 
wise specified likelihoods, this context is ordinary 
speech and writing. For specialized word uses, e.g., 
in science, this context is the neighboring material 
of scientific articles or conversations. For certain 
kinds of rare word uses, such asin The saucer laughed, 
the context can be neighboring fairy-tale sentences, 
And for ungrammatical word sequences (i.e. ones 
not satisfying the argument-demand relation) the 
context is a metalinguistic operator such as word (as 
in He said “Go the a,” reduced from He said the words 
“Go the a”; note that one cannot say 3 He said 
that go the a, which is not reduced from a zeroed 
operator word, and in which go the a would be there- 
fore occurring not under a metalinguistic opera- 
tor). 

Two items of background should perhaps be 
given about this appeal to likelihood: 

(1) Unstructured attempts to characterize the 
likelihood of word-combinations have failed when 
they related merely to neighboring words in a 
sentence, or the like. But when we deal with relative 
likelihood (i.e. inequalities of likelihood) of argu- 
ments in respect to their operator, or vice versa, the 
likelihood differences begin to fit closely with 
meaning differences, and to be preserved under 
sentence transformation. 

(2) Likelihood inequalities of operator-argu- 
ment combinations do an important part of the 
work of indicating the grammaticality of sentences, 
ie. approximately the work of characterizing 
which sentences are in the language. Students of 
language have avoided considerations of frequency 
and likelihood, because these were thought to be 
unrelated to structure. Thus, there are some sen- 
tences which one is certain were never said, but 
which are immediately understood as grammatical: 
c.g. Some blue and mauve onion-skin shot through the air 
at 759.06 miles per second. However, such unlikely 
yet fully grammatical sentences have a particular 
relation to likely sentences: likely sentences can be 
formed immediately from these by substituting 
classifiers for the specific words and adding sen- 
tences stating that the specific words are cases of 
those classifiers. Thus we can form: Some colored 
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solid object shot through the air at a particular velocity; 
Blue and mauve are colors; Onion-skin is a solid object; 
759.06 miles per second is a particular velocity. 

There are other kinds of sentences whose likeli- 
hood seems unrelated to their grammaticality. 
Here too, it is possible to find that the different 
ways and degrees of a given sentence’s grammati- 
cality correspond to different sentences of non-low 
likelihood to which the given sentence is syntacti- 
cally related. Thus new or far-fetched metaphors, 
jocular and nonce uses of words, and marginal 
sentences whose grammaticality is uncertain, can 
all be characterized as particular kinds of combina- 
tion of, or departure from, corresponding sentences 
of ordinary non-low likelihood.® 

The likelihood-inequalities of arguments for each 
operator, and vice-versa, differentiate the operator 
words and their meanings. Some operators have 
special properties in this regard, by virtue of which 
they can be collected into subsets in respect to selec- 
tion. Thus, some have very broad selection, i.e. 
most or very many of the words in their argument- 
demand have non-low likelihood of occurring 
under them: e.g. under before, after more different 
words are likely to occur than under to the right of, 
on top of. Some have each a favored (“appropriate”) 
argument which is the most likely one under the 
given operator, e.g. to be here under expect (sect. 7). 
For some, what is most likely is not that the argu- 
ment should contain particular words rather than 
others, but that there be some word which occurs 
in each of their arguments, at whatever depth: so 
for the O,, in sect. 3. There are also cases of various 
operators having similar likelihood-gradations. 
Thus the selections of before and after are very 
similar though not identical; similarly as between 
is more than, ts less than, equals. Certain O. (chiefly 
and, or) have in common the property of being 
often semantically commutative and associative; 
their non-commutative and non-associative occur- 
rences can be obtained from zeroing such words as 
then (sect. 7). That is to say, He is tired and he is 
hungry means much the same as He is hungry and he ts 
tired; and if the arguments of and are He is hungry and 
he ts tired, He is sleepy the resultant sentence and 
meaning are the same as if the arguments are He ts 
hungry, He is tired and he is sleepy: both yield non- 
ambiguous He ts hungry and he is tired and he is 
sleepy. 


There are subsets of operators some of whose 


* Zellig Harris, Notes du cours de syntaxe, ed. by Maurice Gross (Paris, 1976); and Transformational system of English: information 
and reduction, in Formal Linguistics Series, Reidel, Dordrecht, to appear. These volumes contain data needed to support the 


present theory as a grammatical analysis. 
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members have similar selections, while others have 
contrasting selections. Thus a number of O, opera- 
tors have in common the following properties: they 
have a broad selection; and the likelihood-grada- 
tions of their arguments are much the same under 
all of them. Other O, operators have a likelihood- 
gradation for arguments which is almost the re- 
verse of that for the set above. Thus under lasted, 
continued, we find that eat has ordinary likelihood 
and. arrive low likelihood: His eating continued, but 
hardly His arriving continued; but under occurred, was 
sudden the likelihoods are reversed: His arriving was 
sudden, but hardly His eating was sudden. 

Certain operators, ts a word, is a sentence, is an Ono 
operator, etc., are uniquely distinguishable in 
language analysis, and form the base for the meta- 
language, even though they may have in the lan- 
guage itself a status not different from that of other 
classifiers such as ts a mammal, is an atom. This is 
because their argument selection is approximately 
the set of all words, all sentences, all O,, words, 
etc., respectively. However, the arguments are pre- 
cisely determined only in the field of language- 
analysis, where we consider only the arguments 
which together with ts a word or the like make a 
scientifically reasonable sentence (Book is a word, 
but not She spoke is a word). In the language itself 
one can find Jt ts, in two words, impossible, and other 
non-word arguments of is a word, just as one can 
find A whale ts a big fish. These classifiers, even the 
metalinguistic ones, do not form clear-cut subsets 
of operators in the ordinary language. 

These various argument-likelihood properties 
give a texture of similarities to the operators on a 
given argument-demand. Except as noted at the 
end of sect. 4, they fall short of creating subsets of 
operators, because for many of the properties there 
are operators which have the given property to a 
lesser degree or in a different manner than the 
other operators. However, they have the effect of 
creating semantically important, though fuzzy, 
categories of the operands: e.g. durative verbs (eat) 
as against momentaneous (arrive). And these pro- 
perties are structurally important in being the 
basis for the reductions (section IT). 

It must be stressed that the likelihoods are not 
used directly in constructing a grammar. The 
major use is that preserving the inequalities of like- 
lihood—in a specified way—is a proved criterion in 
determining the transformations of a language 
(III). For the rest, the discussion of likelihoods has 
an interpretational status, in characterizing the 
transformationally-established reductions. 
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II. REDUCTION 


The importance of the sentence-makimg opera- 
tions described above—the word-entries satisfying 
their argument-demands, the argumenthood- indi- 
cators, and the likelihood-inequalities—i that all 
remaining sentences of the language can be ob- 
tained from these by a few physical types of reduc- 
tion in the shape, or relative position (relative dis- 
tance), of the words which enter a sentence (fn. 8). 
The great bulk of reductions can be made on an 
operator, or its argument, if one of these has ex- 
ceptionally broad selection or exceptionally high 
likelihood. of occurrence in respect to the other, or 
if it otherwise contributes little or no inbrmation 
at its point of entry in the construction o° the sen- 
tence. The reductions are thus not arbitrary 
changes. Most or all have a common property, 
based on the relative likelihood proper-y of the 
operator-argument relations, of reducing high- 
likelihood low-information entries. It is aso found 
that all, or most, of the changes (which wil be seen 
below to constitute sentence transformations) can 
be best obtained if we assume that the reductions 
are carried out as the operator enters the sentence 
or as the specified conditions for the reduction 
come to be satisfied by the sentence as so far con- 
structed. This greatly simplifies any comp.tational 
or effective procedure for sentence transformations. 
It means that if a reduction has taken pce on a 
given operator, the next operator to enter the 
sentence enters upon the reduced form of the 
earlier operator. 

Not all low-information entries occasion. a reduc- 
tion. These have to be discovered in each language, 
although some types are widespread. There are 
three main types of reduction: zeroing and pro- 
nouning for operators or arguments whch have 
certainty or highest likelihood of occurring at a 
particular point in the construction of the sentence 
(sects. 6-8) ; affixation and intonation in tke case of 
operators which have broad selection in the lan- 
guage (sect. 9); moving of metatextual material to 
the address to which it refers (sect. 10). All reduc- 
tions, including zeroing, leave a trace which is seen 
in the entries immediately environing the one which 
was reduced. Where there is no such trace, no 
reduction is defined. 


6. Pronouning and Zeroing for Repetition in the 
Discourse 
The metatextual O, which assert sameness of two 
addressed arguments (sect. 4) make one of the 
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occurrences of the repeated word certain, given the 
other occurrence, as in the two occurrences of 
glass in sect. 4. The identity of the word at the 
given location can therefore be dispensed with, as 
being recoverable from the assertion of sameness on 
two addresses. In some situations, especially when 
the other address is unrestricted (i.e. when the other 
occurrence could be anywhere under the meta- 
textual operator), the repeated word can receive a 
shape which is tangible but which is not individual 
to that word: a pronoun. E.g. for John’s winning was 
due to John’s endless training (plus sameness-operator) 
we have both John’s winning was due to his endless 
training and His winning was due to John’s endless 
training.’ In other cases, especially when there is a 
fixed entry-relation, hence fixed initial distance, 
between the two occurrences of a word, the re- 
peated word can receive zero shape. E.g. from A 
alass tipped and a glass fell (plus sameness operator) 
we have A glass tipped and fell; from He will buy a 
book if she will buy a book (where the sameness- 
operator is stated about the entering words, not the 
individual referents) we have He will buy a book if 
she will, Although the occurrence of the repeated 
word is certain, given the sameness-addresses, 
different sentences with different sameness-addresses 
may yield the same pronoun locations, or the same 
word sequences after zeroing. Hence ambiguities 
arise among sentences, i.e. degeneracies of word- 
sequence in respect to the ordered word entries: 
e.g. I left him feeling sad from I left him, I feeling sad, 
and also from I left him, he feeling sad. 


7. Zeroing for Highest Sentence-Entry Likelihood 

When an operator enters upon its arguments to 
make a sentence, the argument can be zeroed if it 
is by far the likeliest (the “appropriate”) argument 
for the given operator; or the operator may be 
zeroed as most likely or appropriate on its argu- 
ments." 

A simple example is the argument of expect. The 
second argument of expect is generally an operator 
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(equivalently, a sentence): We expect their departure 
at 6, We expect them to depart at 6. However, we also 
find certain elementary arguments as second argu- 
ments: We expect John. The inequalities of likelihood 
for N as second argument of expect are approxi- 
mately those for N as argument of is here or the like: 
John ts here, * Time is here, * We expect time. Also, if for 
each sentence having N as second argument of 
expect we form a corresponding sentence having N 
to be here as second argument of expect, we find the 
two corresponding sentences to have approximately 
the same inequalities of likelihood for various fur- 
ther operators on them, i.e. for various contexts. 
The two inequality-similarities above are precisely 
the conditions for one form to be a transform of the 
other (section III), and we can consider to be here 
to have been zeroed under expect, as being the most 
likely argument of expeci. 

Similarly, under the operator say, whose last 
argument-position can be taken by any operator 
(i.e. any sentence) but also by metalinguistic 
classifiers such as word, the latter have a uniquely 
appropriate likelihood and are zeroable. Thus wh- 
operating on the pair John said words, It is late are 
words produces John said the words it is late, zeroed to 
John said “It is late” ; here words was the second argu- 
ment of said. But when Jt is late is directly the second 
operand of said, we have John said it was late, John 
said that tt was late. 

A simple example is the zeroing of then after and 
if the two arguments of and are clearly time-ordered: 
He took sick and died <— He took sick and then died. 
Many complex structures in the grammar are ob- 
tained with little or no further ado by the zeroing 
of especially likely, appropriate, arguments. Exam- 
ples are the zeroing of amount, degree, and the like, 
under quantifier and comparative operators such 
as increase, ts more than, is less than. So also the zeroing 
of moment, period, and the like, under time-order 
operators such as before, after; this simplifies the 
grammar of tenses and aspects. 

Somewhat differently, an indefinite appropriate 


* There is also a special pronoun from the Speaker says operator: I, you are repetitions of the two N, respectively, in the N, says 
to Ng which can operate on any discourse or part of it (below): N, says to Ny: N, wanted to see N, — N, says to N,: I wanted to 
see you; with zeroing of N, says to N; (section 8, below) we obtain I wanted to see you. 

10 This zeroing is almost always on the second occurrence, e.g. in parallel positions under the commutative O.o (and, or). 
Repetitional zeroing occurs in specific positions of specific argument-demands e.g. also under Ono when the first argument of 
the operator which has become an argument is the same as the first argument of the operator on it: for John prefers for John to 
slay in (under a sameness operator) we have John prefers to stay in. 

u In may cases, an operator is zeroed only after a further operator has acted on it. The zeroing of an operator when it is the 
last operator to act would in many cases leave no trace of its having been present; we might then have no evidence that it had 
been zeroed. The occurrence of zeroing can also be restricted by demands on the word-sequence. Thus in English, indefinite 
second arguments are zeroable, but not (in general) indefinite first arguments: I read from I read things, but not 3 Eat too much 


from People eat too much, 
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second argument can be zeroed under many 
operators: J read is a reduction from I read things or 
the like.1? 


8. Zeroing for Assured Occurrence or No Information 

Certain operators, together with a part but not 
the whole of their operand, are zeroable when they 
are the only words that could be occurring in the 
given entry position. This applies to relative-clause 
wh- words plus 1s, as in The man here has been waiting 
< The man who is here has been waiting; and the same 
with the indefinite that, anything, or group or the like, 
preceding such wh-words, as in I never eat her cooking 
<— I never eat anything which is her cooking. This 
accounts for the difference between Mozart and 
Beethoven wrote operas, obtained by zeroing from 
Mozart wrote operas and Beethoven wrote operas, and 
Gilbert and Sullivan wrote operettas which must have a 
different source, namely The team which was (or: 
contained) Gilbert and Sullivan wrote operettas, from wh- 
operating on A team wrote operetias, The team con- 
tained Gilbert and the team contained Sullivan. 

When will, -ed, are introduced onto the first 
arguments of after, before, and period intonation 
onto the first argument of and, for (sect. 9), then the 
original portion of the operators, namely after, 
before, and, for can be zeroed: He did it before is 
reduced to He did it. Similarly He was sleepy. And he 
was hungry is reduced to He was sleepy. He was 
hungry. 

The I say, I report (or N, says, where N; is the 
speaker) which can be assumed on every discourse, 
can for that reason be zeroed. Many difficult forms 
are explained by this. One can also assume that 
discourses carry adjoined sentences or operators 
which give all the situational and definitional in- 
formation necessary to the understanding of the 
discourse.48 These are zeroable because they are 
already known to the hearer, and thus their having 
been present (as necessary explainers of the sen- 
tence) is a certainty; the trace of each such defini- 
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tion is the presence (in the sentence) of tae defined 
word. Among the many simplifications that this 
assumption brings to grammar is the fact that 
deictic pronouns (e.g. in This is expensive, with this 
referring to something known only from the non- 
verbal situation) become under this assumption 
simply cross-referential (repetitional) pronouns: 
e.g. we can begin with something like Pe are con- 
sidering an object here. The object is expensive (under the 
sameness operator), reduced to We are considering an 
object here. This is expensive, to merelx This is 
expensive. 

Also zeroable are operators (some with their first 
arguments) which are informationless in given 
situations, where they are similar to the performa- 
tives discussed in the philosophy of languzge. It has 
been shown that He asks whether it is late is reducible 
to He asks: Is it late?, and I requested you 
that you please go to I requested you: Please 
go! (sect. 9). The asks, requests occur with various 
first arguments and tenses: You asked, etc , and are 
not zeroable. However, I ask, I request are anique in 
bringing no information into the sentence, and are 
zeroable. For, saying J ask you: Is it late ? constitutes 
asking the question and thus says the same thing as 
Is it late ? by itself. Similarly, I request you: Please go! 
constitutes making the request and is thus the same 
thing as saying Please go! by itself. Much in the 
grammar of questions and imperatives (ard wishes, 
etc.) is simplified when they are taken az reduced 
from ask, request, etc.; and the zeroing of these 
operators is reserved for the case with the informa- 
tional properties noted here. 


g. Broad Selection in the Language 

Certain non-elementary operators, which have a 
good likelihood on almost all operators of the 
language as their arguments, can attach affixes or 
intonations to their arguments; as seen in sect. 8, 
the original operators can then be zerced. And 
certain operators which have a broad selection, 


12 The contexts of J read, i.e. the further operators on it, show that it means not all reading activities (as in I read everything) but 
reading whatever it is that one would be likely to read. Some operators do not have this second-argument zeroing. and these 
seem to words which are not likely to be said with an indefinite appropriate object: e.g. we don’t say I wear, nor is ome likely to 


say I wear things. 


13 As an indication of this, consider the following: A grammar can be looked upon as a device which decides which sequences 
of phonemes, or of words, is a sentence or discourse of the language, and which is not. But we can take an arbitrary sequence of 
phonemes (satisfying the phonemic structure of the language) and add to it metalinguistic operators which say that the first 
few phonemes are a person’s name, the next few phonemes (say, ending in a phoneme that can be a tense suffix), are a epecialized 
biochemical term (verb) meaning to carry out some particular laboratory operation, and the remaining phonemes are the name 
of some new chemical compound. Then the phoneme sequence is a sentence of English. When phoneme sequences ars accepted 
as sentences of English without such explanations, it is because these explanations are known to the hearer. We can assume 
that they existed as operators on the sentence, no less than in the case above, but were zeroed because they were known, i.e. 
their presence as metalinguistic operators on the given sentence was assured. 
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though not as broad as the set above, are reduced 
to being affixes on their arguments; these affix forms 
in most cases have no phonemic similarity to the 
operator, and must thus be justified as suppletive 
transforms. In detail: 

The time-order words, chiefly, before, after, can 
impose -ed, will, respectively on their first argument, 
A, replacing the operator-indicator -s on A. When 
the -s has not been replaced, A is understood as 
“present” or “timeless”. An efficient explanation 
of both the temporal and the non-temporal uses of 
the tenses (including their aspectual properties and 
such special uses as the past for expressing contrary- 
to-fact) is obtained by deriving the tenses not from 
subjective time, but from the time-order of an 
operator to another operator in the sentence. As a 
rough example, consider (1) He will have arrived 
before your return. For demonstration, we take the 
will as already present, and account first for the 
have ~d. The source would be semicolon plus wh- 
operating on (2) He will arrive and (3) His arriving ts 
before your return (where is is not present tense, but 
timeless). This produces He will arrive, which is be- 
Sore your return. Here the which is before permits a 
past-tense marker to be added to its host arrive; and 
the which is is zeroable (sect. 8), yielding (1). As to 
the tense on the latest-entering operator, here 
arrive, that results similarly from its time-order to 
the I say, I report which can operate on all sen- 
tences or texts, and which is later zeroed. We begin 
with semicolon plus wh- on I report his arriving and 
His arriving is after (or: subsequent to) my reporting, 
producing I report his arriving which is after my report- 
ing. On this there operates a metatextual operator 
stating that the second report refers to the first: I 
report his arriving which ts after my reporting; 2.2 has 
the same referent as 1.1. This permits zeroing of my 
reporting; together with zeroing of which is, this 
yields I report his arriving after (or: subsequently). In- 
dependently, the which is after permits a future- 
tense marker on the host arrive. With the coming of 
the tense marker, the argumenthood-indicator 
changes from -ing to that, so that his arriving after 
changes to that he will arrive after. When the tense- 
marker is in, the after is zeroable; and I report that is 
zeroable, yielding (2) He will arrive. 

Tortuous as this derivation is, it shows that even 
the tenses express nothing that cannot be expressed 
by the operators defined in this theory. The tenses 
satisfy the conditions for being reductions 
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(transformations) of before, after, etc., in particular 
situations. 

The operators ask, request can impose on the 
sentence which becomes their operand an intona- 
tion of question (permuting tense and first-argu- 
ment word) and command respectively: He asks 
whether it is late. —> He asks: Is it late? (sect. 8). 

Except as above, discourses end in period into- 
nation. In addition, a number of O,» chiefly and, 
Jor, but also or, but, because, if, etc., can impose a 
period intonation on their first argument: John 
refused for it was too late. > John refused. For tt was too 
late. Most reductions can then not occur across the 
period; but pronouning and certain other reduc- 
tions can. This is sufficient to segment the dis- 
courses into sentences. Then the zeroing of and, for, 
by sect. 8, yields John refused. It was too late. 

Certain broad-selection operators, chiefly ones 
having the form of preposition or the negative, 
which enter before an argument or are permuted 
to that position, can be reduced (usually supple- 
tively) to being prefixes on their argument: It is 
under normal — It is subnormal ; It is a half circle > It 
ts a semicircle ; It is less than finished —> It is unfinished. 

Certain broad-selection operators, meaning con- 
dition, state, tendency and the like, take in English a 
position after their argument (in many cases by the 
“compound-noun” permutation of sect. 10) and 
then reduce to suffixes on their argument: His 
childhood was happy, via a non-used *His child-state 
was happy, from His state of being a child was happy, 
from happy operating on His being a child was a state. 
The argumenthood-indicator makes this into The 
state of his being a child, His state of being a child, as it 
makes His being absent is a trick into The trick of his 
being absent. 

It appears that the affixes of English can be re- 
lated in this way as suppletive (i.e. phonemically 
dissimilar) transforms of operators on the words to 
which the affixes are then attached. In some cases 
(most prefixes, and some suffixes including the -ood 
above), the affixes are historically not suppletive 
but reduced shapes of those operators (fn. 8). 


10. Permutation to Referred Address 

Given that each operator enters into the fixed 
position after its first argument, most permutations 
in English are cases of a metatextual operator or 
second argument, which contains an address (sect. 
4), moving to the address to which it refers. Thus, 


14 This analysis provides the same base for tense-consecution and other exceptional uses of tenses as for the ordinary tense on 


the main verb of a sentence. 
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a semicoloned sentence (especially if it contains a 
wh- pronoun) moves to after its referred address: 
My friend returned; I had mentioned him to you —> My 
Sriend—I had mentioned him to you—returned. Also My 
friend returned, whom I had mentioned to you > My 
friend whom I had mentioned to you returned. When 
something is zeroed in the second argument of and, 
the residue (i.e. and with what is left of its second 
argument) moves to after the last non-referred 
material in the first argument: John saw Mary and 
John phoned Mary (under the sameness-O,) —> John 
saw and phoned Mary. After zeroing of which is, and 
who is, the residue, if it consists of certain sets cf 
short words such as adjectives, moves to before its 
refed address: The pen which is blue writes well > 
The blue pen writes well. In English, if the residue is 
of the form of a preposition (chiefly of) plus noun 
(including words made noun-like by their affixes), 
then the preposition is dropped and the residue 
moved with compound-noun stress to before its 
referred address: e.g. this occurs twice in The 
machinery is for the building of roads —> The machinery 
ts for road-building, and The machinery for road-building 
failed to work —> The road-building-machinery failed to 
work. The first compound-noun form here, road- 
building is part of an argumenthood-indicator; the 
second, -machinery, is from wh: machinery which is for 
Someone’s road-building. 

There are a number of O, operators which 
appear not after their argument but before their 
own argument-word and after that word’s argu- 
ment in turn: He stopped running (as against His 
running stopped) ; the auxiliaries, as in He can run; the 
negative in He is not Greek (compare His being Greek 
ts not so, or the like). In some cases there are 
grounds for saying that O, after its argument carried 
a referent to the subject of that argument, and so 
moved to it: His running stopped due to the subject, or 
the like, —> He stopped running (sect. 3). But in other 
cases, such as the not, such an explanation for the 
permutation is not available. 


11. Reductions Unrelated to Amount of Information 
There seem to be some reductions, perhaps only 
permutations, which have no basis in low informa- 
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tion. Such is the moving of certain short sentence- 
segments to before long ones: We have I saw people 
near him, but not *I saw near him people. However, 
when long modifiers (i.e. wh- residues) are attached 
to people we find both I saw several uninvited people 
near him and I saw near him several uninvited people. 
There are also special permutations for certain 
adverbial words: So they say, Hardly had they come 
than he lefi 15 


III. Tae ENtry-AND-REDUCTION SYSTEM 


The essential fact is that the reductions (IJ), 
when applied to the ordered-entry discourses (I), 
suffice to characterize effectively all the sentences 
of the language. Since the entries are ordered, and 
the reductions of a word take place at its entry or at 
the entry of the immediate operator on it, or are 
referred to these, we have a decision procedure for 
constructing and analyzing each sentence. For 
construction: we have particular partially (but 
mostly linearly) ordered entries satisfying argument- 
requirement, and reductions satisfying their speci- 
fied low-information conditions. For analysis: 
since zeroing is not a loss of a word but simply a 
zero shape for a recoverable word, each sentence 
can be directly transformed and segmented into 
partially ordered reductions and entries. The 
degeneracies in some pronouns, zeroings, and other 
reductions, in which different reductions on differ- 
ent operators yield identical word sequences, cause 
ambiguities; this only means having more than one 
analysis for the given word-sequence, although 
determining the various analyses may be difficult. 
Aside from the local cases of unordering among 
certain semicolon entries, the entries can be ordered 
with their arguments in parentheses. And since 
every word has stated requirements (one or more) 
as to its argument-sequence, the entry order of 
words in a particular sentence can be represented 
in Polish notation. 

From the definitions of the argument-demand 
sets of words, it follows that every sentence must 
contain at least one elementary argument N, which 
alone can enter without prior entries; and for 


16 The vocabulary also contains certain variants of word-form, called morphophonemic variants, which affect the shape of a 
word or affix under particular operators or on particular arguments, and which are not reductions and are unrelated to amount 
of information: e.g. knife, knives. The obligatory transformations (which are few, if any) and the morphophonemics are presented 
in the base sentences as sets of variant forms which certain words take under stated entry conditions. 

1¢ The partial ordering arises, in the case of reductions, from independent reductions on the same entry. Algorithms capable 
of analyzing the structure of virtually all sentences of English in the sense of the system presented here have been written. Some 
have been successfully implemented as computer programs which carry out sentence analysis. Complexities in stating the domain 
of certain reductions, and degeneracies, make sentence-analysis no simple matter. 
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every n co-entering elementary arguments it must 
contain one n-argument elementary operator. 
Hence it contains at least one elementary sentence. 
And for every operator or operator-pair of what- 
ever kind, it may contain a non-elementary 
operator on it. 

Every operator makes a sentence. Every non- 
elementary operator acts on a sentence or sentence- 
pair (namely, on the sentences made by the 
operators which are the arguments of that non- 
elementary operator), and makes a further sentence. 
Every reduction acts upon a sentence, and results 
in an altered sentence. Thus all non-elementary 
operators and all reductions make sentences out of 
sentences, and are transformations in the set of 
sentences. The non-elementary operators are a set 
of transformations on the set of base sentences {5} 
as constructed in section 1. Each non-elementary 
operator acts on all sentences (since there are few 
restrictions, but rather inequalities of likelihood, on 
the sentences in its argument positions), mapping 
the whole set of sentences {S°} into {S} (onto a sub- 
set having that non-elementary operator as last 
entry), preserving the inequalities. Each Os maps 
{S} x {S} into {$}. The non-elementary operators 
act also on reduced sentences, not only on the un- 
reduced ones of section I. But in this case there are 
restrictions, e.g. there is no and on the pair: ques- 
tion, assertion; hence here we have only partial 
transformations. The reductions are a set of partial 
transformations on the full set of sentences {$}, 
each mapping a subset of sentences (those contain- 
ing a particular low-information entry) onto 
another subset (those containing the reduction), 
preserving the inequalities. The way inequalities of 
likelihood are preserved under non-elementary 
operators allows for a limited amount of exceptions: 
as an extreme example, the operator not changes 
the relative likelihoods of various kinds of sentence 
(e.g. of general sentences) but preserves the in- 
equalities of the great bulk of ordinary sentences 
(John will leave, John will not leave, both normal, as 
against Vacuum will sleep, Vacuum will not sleep). In 
contrast, the preservation of inequalities of likeli- 
hood under reductions is much stronger, leaving 
room for few word-choice exceptions. 

Preserving inequalities of likelihood of operators 


in respect to arguments guarantees preserving 
meaning in each sentence, aside from a reasonably 
small number of exceptions (idioms and the like). 
The non-elementary operators preserve the mean- 
ing of the sentence on which they act, and add their 
own meaning in respect to it. The reductions 
preserve the meaning and add no objective informa- 
tion. They are thus more or less paraphrastic trans- 
formations. In addition, any individual sentence 
may have various non-transformational para- 
phrases based on synonyms and circumlocutions 
special to its words in their neighborhoods. These 
paraphrases do not preserve inequalities, and do 
not remain paraphrases for other word-choices in 
the corresponding positions. 

It is for this reason that these relations were 
called transformations in linguistics, and the 
elementary sentences (each produced by an ele- 
mentary operator, and containing no sentence as a 
proper part) were called kernel-sentences because 
they were the kernel of the natural mapping of the 
set of sentences onto the set of transformations (as a 
quotient set of it relative to having the same last 
operator or the same last reduction). Having the 
same last operator or reduction is an equivalence 
relation in the set of sentences, as is also having the 
same ordered entries. 

In particular, the reductions give rise to a par- 
tition of the set of sentences into equivalence- 
classes, in each of which all sentences have the same 
ordered entries and objective meanings. Since al- 
most all the reductions are optional, each equiva- 
lence class (with certain adjustments) contains one 
reduction-less sentence; any obligatory morpho- 
phonemics (fn. 15) is included in the reduction-less 
sentence. These sentences have a distinguished 
syntactic form (consisting of word-entry only), and 
the set of them is closed under the word-entry 
operation: any word-sequence satisfying it is such 
a sentence. Hence we may call this set a sub- 
language. Since the reductions do not materially 
alter the information in a sentence, this sublan- 
guage expresses all the objective information of the 
language. l 

It remains to consider the structural effects of the 
reductions. The connection of the reductions to low 
information brings into the language restrictions 


"To establish this relation, we have to take the set of sentences, {S}, as a monoid (with null sentence as identity) with and as 
binary composition in it. For any two sentences A, B, we have A and B as a new sentence C. The types of sentence-pairs C, D 
on which and is grammatically unable to operate (e. g. Are you going ? and I'm late), are sufficiently few so that we can reasonably 
put their resultant as the null sentence: C and D=null. It follows that there is a binary composition in the set of equivalence 
classes {E}, with E, end E= E4 ana n (where Ex is the equivalence class to which X iaai The natural mapping is then a 


homomorphism of {5} onto {E}. 
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and subclasses such as had not arisen in the word- 
entry process. As an example, consider the re- 
ductions that produce tense (sects. 8 and IV): 
Once the tenses are understood as reduced from 
time-order words, we can see how the operators 
which receive the tense affix become specialized 
into verbs and adjectives. Operators which had a 
high likelihood of occurring under before, after 
receive the affix directly on them, and become 
verbs: He will leave after eating, He phoned before 
arriving. Operators referring to more stable events 
are less likely to be time-ordered to other operators 
in the sentence (except to I say); these receive the 
affix indirectly, on a carrier be, and become adjec- 
tives: The river ts long, He was peculiar. (The was here 
is from before my saying this.) While adjectives such 
as peculiar can occur with a before which relates them 
to some other operator in the sentence, as in He was 
peculiar before she met him, they are much less likely 
to do so than are the operators which become verbs, 
such as phoned. 
We can now see why assigning reduced forms to 
high likelihood, low-information, operators creates 
restrictions and subclasses. The reason is that opera- 
tors are complexly graded as to likelihood, whereas 
a reduction permits in general only two grades: 
receiving the reduction, and not. Hence a conven- 
tional cut-off point must be imposed on the graded 
operators, as a boundary for recipients of the reduc- 
tion. As a result, restrictions are created: the reduc- 
tion is applied restrictedly only to one member of 
the operator or argument class, or to a subdomain 
of it whose members have to be listed or charac- 
terized. Thus, subclasses are formed: a given set of 
operators is divided into those that receive the 
reduction and those that do not. For example, the 
directness or non-directness of tense attachment 
was seen to depend upon the operator’s likelihood 
of occurring under before, after; and it serves to 
separate out verbs from all other operators. But 
while the likelihood of an operator’s being under 
time-ordering is graded and in part uncertain, the 
recipients of direct attachment are a single subset. 
The inevitable borderline cases are decided some- 
what arbitrarily but definitely; sleep is a verb, ill is 
an adjective. Other languages have much the same 
verb-adjective system, but the borderline decisions 


Vast 


may be different: il a verb, sleep an adjective.¥8 

We have here the characteristic properties of 
social conventions: a use-oriented graded human 
activity; and an organizing of some feature of it, 
which in so doing makes arbitrary decisions that 
have to be maintained by convention. More than 
this, many of the language conventions, even 
though no social interests or class control lie behind 
them, are institutionalized into rules, such that a 
departure from them is an error, It is here that rules 
come into grammar: to say He illed is a “mistake” 
in English, not just a nonsensical yet possible sen- 
tence such as Vacuum ate cassettes. 


IV. RELATION TO Issues IN PHILOSOPHY 


12. Symbols and Terms 

The methodological approach which led to the 
theory of language here consisted in comparing the 
occurrences of segments of speech and writing—the 
tokens—relative to each other; it is thus close in 
spirit to the inscriptional approach. When the 
occurrence of words in the source, i.e. unreduced, 
discourses is found to be determined by an entry 
order satisfying argument-demand, we obtain a 
classification of words by their argument demand. 
This is a special case of the idea of functors in cate- 
gorial grammar. However, it is this particular case 
that is adequate for language; not every way of 
defining functors would be equally suitable. 

In the various operator classes defined by their 
argument-demands, particular kinds of terms of 
philosophical relevance are produced by particular 
low-information reductions. Thus, most abstract 
terms in language are nominalizations of operators 
(i.e. operators with argumenthood-indicators on 
them) whose own arguments are indefinite nouns 
which have been zeroed: e.g. humility from the 
humility of people from the property of people’s being 
humble. 


Disposition terms are, in language, operators 
under certain further aspectual (modal) operators. 
Suffixes, including ~ible and its synonyms, are re- 
duced from operators on the word to which the 
suffix is affixed: X ts soluble from X°s dissolving is 
possible; and suffixless dispositions terms are found 
to result from a zero reduction of possible or the 


19 In some cases, the borderline for a reduction is not so fixed conventionally, This becomes the ground for productivity and 
for marginal sentences (sentences whose acceptability is uncertain), as in such forms as The baby took a crawl over to me, extended 
from He took a walk, etc. Of course, all this information about which words are verbs and which are adjectives, or which verbs 
can be objects of took, would have to be given in any grammar. In the present system, these facts are relevantly organized, and 


some can be deduced from other facts. 
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like.!? In addition, since all non-indicative forms 
are derived by the theory above from indicative 
ones, it follows that the subjunctive conditional, 
which is semantically related to disposition terms, 
can be derived from conjoined indicative assertions. 


Furthermore, as among various occurrences of 


conjoined assertions, it has been found that for a 
conjoined assertion to have good likelihood of 
occurrence, or for it to express causality and 
necessity rather than accidentality of their connec- 
tion, it is preferred that the same words repeat in 
the two conjoined statements, or in a chain of inter- 
vening conjoined statements which expressed well- 
known facts and which had therefore been zeroed 
as contributing little information.” Taken together, 
all these grammatical results suggest a syntactic 
characterization both of disposition terms and of 
the difference between laws and accidental cor- 
relations (as in counterfactuals). The fact that 
among disposition terms and among subjunctive 
conditionals there is a gradation?! is not surprising, 
once we see that their linguistic characterization 
rests on the degree of word-repetition in the chain 
of intervening sentences connecting the two state- 
ments. 

A subset of words can be characterized not only 
by the kind of operators involved, but also by the 
kind of reduction which the words receive, 
occasioned by the particular kind of information- 
lessness the words have. Thus, the unique way in 
which I ask you, I say to you, etc., carry no informa- 
tion in I ask you: Did he leave ?, etc., permits their 
zeroing to Did he leave ?, etc., and thus isolates on 
syntactic grounds certain types of performatives. 


13. Structure and Translation 

The investigation of entry order as specifying, 
before reduction, the structure of discourses and 
sentences shows that discourses and sentences are 
not just concatenations of words constrained by 
one or another set of rules, but a particular sequence 
of operators on arguments. The meaning of a 
sentence is closely related to its ordered entries; 
therefore, translation, even under the conditions 
discussed by Quine in Word and Object and else- 
where, is not entirely indeterminate. For the most 
part, operators of a given argument structure in 
one language translate into operators of the same 
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argument structure in another (verbs on two nouns 
into verbs on two nouns, like drink and boire; verbs 
on a noun and a verb into verbs on a noun and a 
verb, like believe and glauben, etc.): there are a few 
important exceptions, which may be transforma- 
tional, such as the possibility of translating (even 
in the same language) Onun (€.g. put in He put the 
book on the table) by Ogg on Onn, Onn (€g. so that on 
place, be, in He placed the book so that it was on the table). 
It is true that the selectional (hence, meaning) 
range of each word within a class may differ widely 
in the two languages; and idioms and allusions 
differ, and there may even be circumlocutions 
which express a meaning of a particular sentence 
by a whole sequence of operators of different 
argument-demands from those in the given sen- 
tence. But the way in which the possible meanings 
of a sentence are constrained by its operator struc- 
ture limits the indeterminancy of translation. 


14. Information os Truth 

The predicate-operator structure of language, 
and such specific facts as that all non-indicative 
sentences (e.g. the question) are reduced from in- 
dicatives, shows that language is a structure for 
indicating (indeed, for transmitting) information; 
it does not have any basic equipment for expressing 
attitude and emotion, or for distinguishing truth.™ 
Also, when a further operator enters on a sentence, 
the resultant retains the meaning-contribution of 
the original sentence; but there is no necessary 
relation between the truth value of the original 
sentence and that of the resultant: Zurich has a sub- 
way, He thinks Zurich has a subway, He denies that 
Zurich has a subway, Zurich may have a subway. Not a 
few of the difficulties in the philosophy of language 
and in neighboring areas of philosophy arise from 
starting with the equipment which had been 
developed for truth systems, and using it to analyze 
the information system that language presents, 
Furthermore, where the set-theoretic equipment of 
logic cannot reach, the custom has been to use 
subtle but uncontrolled and unsystematic appeals 
to meaning. More adequate methods are now 
available. 

For example the two alternative grounds for 
identifying meaning have always been the intension 
and the extension of words. However, the inscrip-. 


19 Note the relation of dispositional predicates to possible occurrences (grammatically: to conjoined statements about these 
possible occurrences) in Nelson Goodman, Fact, Fiction, and Forecast (Cambridge, 1955), p. 45. 


® See fn. 6. 


41 W, V. O. Quine, Word and Object (New York, 1960), p. 225. 


” Op. cit. in fn, 6 (ch. 2). 
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tional analysis of language reveals another basis (or 
correlate) for the meaning of a word: its particular 
selection as to which other words have good likeli- 
hood of occurring in operator or argument relation 
to it. This yields useful characterizations of 
synonymy and ambiguity, and provides criteria for 
metaphor and kindred semantic problems. Thus, 
whereas an extensional view of meaning leaves us 
with the problem of terms whose extension is null, 
the problem does not arise in language as analyzed 
here: unicorn and centaur have different selections (as, 
in a novel, do the names of the various characters), 
no less than horse and dog.® Sentences of good 
likelihood of occurrence would be, for example, 
The unicorn ts a mythical animal with one horn, (1) The 
unicorn is graceful, The unicorn ts depicted in the Bayeux 
tapestries, but not * The unicorn ts half horse, half man. 
Also we would find readily The centaur is half horse, 
half man, (2) The centaur is a powerful fighter, but not 
* The centaur is a mythical animal with one horn. The 
asterisked sentences above can be said gram- 
matically; but their likelihood of occurrence is very 
low, not because they are less true than the others 
(the truth of (1), (2), for example, is a problem at 
best), but because that is not what is likely to be 
said about unicorns and centaurs. One might argue 
that “likely to be said” is a weak basis for philoso- 
phical discrimination. But, given the datum of 
estimated likelihood of occurrence, the inequalities 
in it are stable and important entities of language 
structure. As words, unicorn and centaur have 
different selections. And while unicorns do not 
exist as objects, unicorn exists as a word. For words 
which have non-null extension, e.g. horse, the 
selection of the word is closely related to the pro- 
perties of the referred object, horse. Similarly, the 
unique selection of the word unicorn can be seman- 
tically interpreted, without determining the truth 
of the properties of the object, unicorn. 

Appeal to selection is not merely a device for the 
resolution of a particular problem. And it is not 
surprising that the semantic correlate in language 
should differ from that in set-theoretic systems 
where the empty set is unique in respect to what 
can be predicated of it. Speaking about unicorns 
can have meaning, and differently than speaking 
about horses—or about centaurs. 


15. Quantijiers, Variables, Reference 
The most glaring differences between the sen- 
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tential forms of logic and those of language lie in 
the use of variables, and of quantifiers >n them, 
Quantifiers are not really a machinery s4 generis. 
They merely use cross-reference among variables 
in a way that gives over-riding status to a particular 
predicate—namely whether the set is empty or 
not, or is completely covered by cross-referenced 
predicates; this meets the needs of material impli- 
cation. In so doing, quantifiers fill a syntactic role 
comparable in importance to that filled in many 
languages by tense, which gives over-riding status 
to another particular predicate—nam=ly, the 
time-order between conjoined predicates. The 
meaning that quantifiers contribute is in some 
cases simply not expressed in language (eg. there 
is no difference between Opossums have porches and 
Unicorns have horns) ; in other cases it is expressed by 
aspectual (modal) operators on the predicete (as in 
Cats sometimes have small tails, equivalent in meaning 
to Some cats have small tails); and for the rest it is 
expressed by modifiers on the argument (æ in some 
cats) ; this last uses the same grammatical technique, 
of cross-reference among arguments, as is used in 
quantifiers. 

More generally, cross reference among the 
arguments of predicates is achieved in logic by the 
use of variables within an explicitly or implicitly 
stated scope; in language, by the use of pronouns, 
The syntactic basis and resultant properties of these 
pronouns will be seen in sect. 17, from which it will 
be seen that the techniques of logic and those of 
language are not essentially different in this -espect. 

Reference other than cross-reference is not syn- 
tactic but semantic, and is not relevant to the 
present discussion. 


16. Metalanguage and Indirect Discourse 

The other great difference between lenguage 
and logic, aside from that relating to information as 
against truth, is the fact that the metalanguage is a 
proper part of the language, more precisely that 
metalinguistic sentences are themselves sentences 
of the language. Clearly, Sentences are seqcences of 
words is a sentence of English. Furthermore, meta- 
linguistic operators can operate on the lamguage- 
material to which they refer: “Water” is an English 
word (which linguistically is only Water is an 
English word, such quotes not being phonemic). 
Because the operator-selection of the metalimguistic 
operator is very different from that of its argu- 


3 Cf, Nelson Goodman, “On Likeness of Meaning,” Analysis, vol. 10 (1949), pp- 1-7; Israel Scheffler, “Ambiguity, An 
Inscriptional Approach” in Logic and Art, ed. by Richard Rudner and I. Scheffer (Indianapolis, 1972), pp. 251-272- 
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ment, the presence of the metalinguistic operator is 
usually obvious from the further operators, e.g.: 
Water has many impurities as against The word water 
has five letters. Hence the metalinguistic operator is 
zeroable, yielding (phonemically) Water has five 
letters. The syntactic confusion of use and mention 
in language is thus due to the zeroability of the 
metalinguistic operator. 

Operators of a metalinguistic character are also 
zeroable in other conditions, where they lead to 
the well-known problems of indirect discourse. 
First, I ask you whether Mary will leave is reducible to 
I ask you: Will Mary leave ?, where I ask you is zero- 
able (sect. 8 and 12) to Will Mary leave ? Similarly 
I say to you that Mary will leave is reducible to I say to 
you: Mary will leave, and then to Mary will leave. 
Other segments, such as I said to you, He said to her, 
are not zeroable, but the reduction from that to 
quote-intonation (as separate sentence) is available: 
(1) He said that Cicero denounced Catiline —> He said: 
Cicero denounced Catiline (to use Quine’s example). 
Now, I say is zeroable also in certain positions 
which happen to be permuted into the operand of 
some X says. Thus if we have (2) a sentence pro- 
duced by the wh- (relative clause) operator on the 
sentence pair I say that he said that someone denounced 
Catiline and I say that someone is Cicero, then both 
occurrences of I say are zeroable, and we obtain (3) 
He said that someone who is Cicero denounced Catiline, 
where someone who is is zeroable,™ yielding (4) He 
said that Cicero denounced Cataline. Had the second I 
say not been zeroed, the sentence (2) would be He 
said that someone who I say ts Cicero denounced Catiline 
instead of becoming (3). Of course, if the speaker 
himself had used Cicero’s name, the sentence 
would have been (1). If the speaker did not know 
that the person he named was Cicero, (1) is am- 
biguous with (4): the confusion is in whether he 
said Cicero or I say Cicero, and the confusion arises 
from the zeroability of I say. 

These are straightforward and common trans- 
formations in English. What has been done here 
was to separate the indirect discourse problem into 
two parts: one, the intonational change between a 
direct quotation and the identically worded in- 
direct discourse—certainly always possible; two, 
the changes in the indirect discourse which are due 
to a which I say is X with zeroing of J say (and of 
which is). This analysis can be extended to any 
paraphrase, introduced by I say, of the original 

speaker’s words. And it can be extended to cer- 


% Op. cit. in fn. 8. 
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tain verbs other than He said (e.g. He believes, even 
He saw). Under other verbs there is no confusion: 
in (5) Z say that he tore the page there is no different 
meaning as against I say that he tore what I say ts the 
page which would reduce to the same word- 
sequence as (5). f 


17. Metatextual Operators and Cross-Reference 

As has been noted above, sentences can carry 
operators which refer to locations within the sen- 
tence. This is so because every sentence has a linear 
order of words and, more important, a partial 
order of entry, and every sentence is complete be- 
fore the next higher operator acts on it: e.g. A man 
entered and A man then phoned are complete before 
and operates on them to form A man entered and a man 
then phoned. An operator can therefore give informa- 
tion about ordered entries in its completed operand. 
By far the most important case of this arises when 
the operator gives information about sameness of 
word or sameness of referent at two entries in its 
operands: e.g. when z.z has same referent as 2.1 
operates on A man entered and a man then phoned, to 
produce A man entered and a man then phoned; 1.1 has 
the same referent as 2.1. Here, permutations and zero- 
ings yield A man entered and the same (as 1.1) man then 
phoned, which reduces (preserving meaning, of 
course) by pronouning to A man entered and he then 
phoned, and by zeroing to A man entered and then 
phoned. Language thus has a metatextual machinery 
for cross-reference, for stating that a word in one 
argument (of an operator) is the same, or has the 
same referent, as a word in another argument (of 
that operator). This method rests essentially upon 
containing the material in question within the 
arguments of the operator—what one may call 
citing the material. Otherwise, the metatextual 
operator would not be able to name the locations 
of the material which is same. These locations are 
named as addresses relative to the metatextual 
operator; no other way is available for identifying 
locations. This citing is comparable to the scope 
that has to be stated for the cross-reference between 
variables in logical formulas, and is the basis of the 
comparable restrictions on cross-reference (in- 
cluding that inherent in quantifiers) in logic and in 
language—e.g. that it can be carried out only 
between arguments, or operators that have become 
arguments under other operators. 

As an example of particular interest, we consider 
here the characterization of impredicative sen- 
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tences: Aside from the light which the cross-refer- 
ence system of language throws upon the syntactic 
machinery of cross-reference in logic, the particular 
conditions which make cross-reference (pronoun- 
ing) possible in language impose certain limitations 
upon what can be pronouned. Since nothing can be 
pronouned which has not been cited, as a complete 
linguistic entity, under the given metatextual 
operator, it follows that the self-referring pronoun 
of impredicative sentences does not exist in natural 
language. For example, in This sentence is false, the 
this cannot refer in English to the sentence of which 
it is part. The would-be impredicative sentence 
above is syntactically analyzed as wh- operating or 
A sentence is false; A sentence is this (one); this reduces 
to A sentence which is this is false, and then to This 
sentence ts false. If we now seek the antecedent of the 
this, i.e. what the this refers to, we find that the 
occurrence of this here has to be a reduced form of 
a repetition of some cited sentence. We would have 
(disregarding certain details) as source: S,. A sen- 
tence which is S, is false. This is pronouned to: S,. A 
sentence which is this (one) ts false; then permuted to: 
Sa- This sentence is false. 

One could try to avoid this anaphoric analysis by 
saying that this is deictic in This sentence is false. But 
in the theory presented above, deictic pronouns are 
derived from cross-reference pronouns, in the 
special case when one of the cross-referenced loca- 
tions is in a certain kind of zeroable metalinguistic 
sentence. Consider This weather is just right. We 
begin with wh- on I assert that the weather is just right 
and some metalinguistic sentence such as The weather 
is the topic of my assertion, producing I assert that 
the weather, which ts the topic of my assertion, is fust right. 
On this we have a metatextual operator, roughly 
2.2 has the same referent as 1.1. This produces roughly 
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*I assert that the weather, which is the topic of my asser- 
fion here, is just right, where the topic of my assertion 
here has a reduced form this. Hence *I assert that the 
weather which is this is just right —— This weather is just 
right. Such derivations may seem unreal for lan- 
guage, but they use no more than the otherwise 
established equipment of grammar; and they show 
that even such special entities as the deictic pro- 
nouns can be derived from the simple operator 
system proposed here. 

When the derivation above is applied to semi- 
colon plus wh- on I assert that a sentence ts false and A 
Sentence is the topic of my assertion, we obtain I assert 
that a sentence which is the topic of my assertion here is 
false, reducible to This sentence ts false. Here, if the 
sentence in question is false then my assertion is 
true, and if the sentence is true my assertion is 
false; no antinomy arises in this derivation in 
natural language. 

The comments above relate only to the cross- 
reference syntactic derivation of anaphoric and 
deictic thts, and to the absence of self-referring this 
in language. However, extensions of this argument 
may apply to the antinomy of the Liar in general. 
In the Wahrheitsbegriff, Tarski refers to Lukasie- 
wicz’ formulation of that antinomy in terms of an 
empirical statement (page and line on which the 
sentence is printed).** Henry Hiz has argued that 
this empirical statement is based on a deictic pro- 
noun, even if the latter is not explicitly evident. The 
extension of the argument above to other forms 
than the explicit impredicative requires further de- 
tails on cross-referencing in language. 

In the same vein as above, the view of language 
presented here suggests other syntactic investiga- 
tions that may be of interest to language-related 
issues in philosophy. 


_ Received September 26, 1975 
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II. SELF-WARRANT: A NEGLECTED FORM OF 


PRIVILEGED ACCESS 
WILLIAM P. ALSTON 


Part I 
SELF-WARRANT AS A MODE OF PRIVILEGED ACCESS 


Te seems obvious (to most of us) that in some 
way a person has epistemically privileged 
access to his current sensations, imagings, feel- 
ings, and thoughts, to his current conscious 
states (C’s). But in just what way? In seeking to 
answer that question we must first make the 
concept of privileged access more explicit. 

In the most general terms, to say that someone 
has epistemically privileged access to some sub- 
ject matter is to say that he is in an unusually 
favorable position to acquire knowledge concern- 
ing that subject matter. The subject matter under 
discussion here is the state of consciousness of a 
person at a given time, and the privileged access 
in question is not just an unusually but a 
uniquely favorable position. Thus we may take 
the following as an unspecific formulation of 
the Privileged Access Thesis. 


(1) Each person is in a uniquely favorable 
position to acquire knowledge of his own 
current conscious states. 


The unspecific element in (1) is the term 
“favorable position.” Just what is favorable 
about this position? On this issue, as on so many 
others, philosophers have taken every logically 
possible position, and perhaps some that are 
not. (a) The most common view has been that 
one’s unique position consists in an immunity 
from one or another of the conditions we are 
concerned to avoid in our quest for knowledge. 
Those most often alleged are immunity from 
ignorance (omniscience). from error (infalli- 
bility), from doubtfulness (indubitability), and 
from refutation (incorrigibility). (b) Others hold 
that although one does not enjoy any of these 
immunities one does have unique resources for 
acquiring knowledge of his own current C’s, 
e.g., a faculty of introspection or “inner percep- 


1 These terms will be used interchangeably. , 
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tion,” that gives him and only him a direct 
awareness of his own C’s. (c) Still others deny 
that there is any sort of uniquely privileged 
access. (d) And finally there are those who dis- 
miss the whole problem, on the grounds that it 
makes no sense to speak of a person knowing 
what he is currently thinking or feeling. 

I shall be taking a position that falls some- 
where in the middle of this array, thereby ex- 
posing myself to fire from all sides. As against 
(c) and (d) I accept the privileged access thesis. 
As against (a) I take it that we do not enjoy 
immunities as strong as those commonly alleged. 
But as against (b) I suggest that the alternative 
to those excessive claims is not to be found by 
making explicit the way in which I come into 
possession of knowledge of my own C's. In this 
paper I shall not be defending my rejection of 
those positions. Instead I shall be presenting 
and defending my own version of privileged 
access, self-warrant. Self-warrant involves a kind 
of immunity, immunity from lack of warrant 
(justification). that is weaker than the more 
familiar kinds listed above, while at the same 
time constituting a respect in which one is in 
principle and necessarily in a very strong 
epistemic position. 

Self-warrant attaches to beliefs. To call a belief 
self-warranted is to say that it warrants (justifies) 
itself; more soberly: 


(2) Belief b is self-warranted = ¿pb is war- 
ranted just by virtue of being b (being b 
is sufficient for b’s being warranted). 


Thus a self-warranted belief enjoys an immunity 
from lack of justification; it cannot be the belief 
it is and fail to be justified. 

We can give a more illuminating formulation 
by making it explicit that a belief will be self- 
warranted, when it is, by virtue of some of its 
features rather than others. If my belief that I 
am now feeling tired is self-warranted, it is not 
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by virtue of its being a belief about a psycho- 
logical state or even about a C (not all such 
beliefs are self-warranted), but by virtue of its 
being a belief of a certain person that he is 
currently in a certain C. (Call such beliefs B’s.) 
Indeed, this point is not restricted to self- 
warrant. Whenever a belief is epistemically justi- 
fied in any way it is by virtue of some of its 
features rather than others. If my belief that a 
burglar entered my house during my absence is 
justified, it is by virtue of its being supported 
by adequate evidence rather than, e.g., by virtue 
of. its being a belief about my house or its being 
strongly held. When a belief is warranted it is 
always by its possession of some general feature, 
one shareable by other beliefs. Since epistemic 
warrant is a position on a dimension of evalua- 
tion, we can express this point by saying that 
the evaluation of a belief as warranted always 
presupposes some general evaluative principle to 
the effect that all beliefs with a certain property 
are warranted. 

To return to self-warrant, one can embody 
the foregoing in the following revised definition. 


(3) Belief b is self-warranted = ,,b belongs to 
a type of beliefs, K, such that any K is 
warranted just by virtue of being a K. 


Since this paper will be explicitly concerned 
with a certain type of beliefs, we may as well 
define the term for that application. 


(4) Beliefs of type K are self-warranted =4, 
Any belief of type K is warranted just by 
virtue of being a belief of type K. 


To avoid triviality we must observe certain 
restrictions in our choice of types. Consider the 
type—beliefs for which the believer possesses 
adequate evidence. Clearly any belief of this 
type is justified just by virtue of being of that 
type. But we should not want to apply the term 
“self-warranted” to a belief that is justified in 
this way. (Similarly the fact that every true 
belief belongs to a class—true beliefs—such that 
it is impossible that a member of that class be 
mistaken, does not imply that every true belief 
is infallible.) I will not attempt in this paper to 
formulate criteria that will exclude all unwanted 
belief-types. Clearly the claim that B’s are self- 
warranted is not trivial, and the same can be 
said for other interesting candidates, e.g., simple 
arithmetical beliefs. 

As just suggested, beliefs of various types 
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might conceivably be self-warranted, but in this 
paper we are concerned to defend the claim that: 


(5) B’s are self-warranted. 


This is the positive part of our version of (1). 
It says that I am in a favorable epistemic posi- 
tion vis-a-vis my own current C’s in that when- 
ever I believe that I am currently consciously 
thinking or feeling so-and-so, that belief is ipso 
facto justified and hence runs no risk of not 
being justified. But we still need to add the 
negative clause—that no one else is so situated. 
We can’t do that by adding “and no one else’s 
B’s are self-warranted”; that would contradict 
(5). It is not in this that my privilege resides. 
The point rather is that no one else’s belief that 
has the same propositional object as one of my 
B’s is self-warranted. Hence the complete privi- 
leged access thesis (self-warrant version) will 
read: 


(6) For any subject, $, every B of his is self- 
warranted, and no belief by any one else 
with the same propositional object as that 
B is self-warranted. 


In taking (5) to spell out a way in which one 
is in a uniquely favorable position to get 
knowledge of one’s current C’s, I am supposing 
that justifiably believing that p goes at least part 
way toward knowing that p. If we add the un- 
controversial requirement of truth, this means 
that I am supposing the following familiar con- 
ditions to form at least part of a sufficient con- 
dition for S’s knowing that p. 


(Belief) S believes that p. 

(Justification) $ is justified (warranted) in be- 
lieving that p. 

(Truth) It is true (it is the case) that p. 


However I am not committed to accepting the 
True-Justified-Belief (TJB) conception of know- 
ledge, according to which S’s knowing that p can 
be defined by the conjunction of these three 
conditions. Nor am I committed to the claim 
that these conditions are sufficient by themselves. 

Even the more modest claim has been rejected 
by some epistemologists. Some have maintained 
that knowledge has nothing to do with belief, 
and others have denied that it has to do with 
justification. I believe that an analogue of the 
concept of self-warrant could be formulated for 
at least some of these alternative views. but I 
will not be able to go into that here. Note that 
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one who denies that justification has anything 
to do with knowledge can still consider whether 
B’s are self-warranted, provided he countenances 
the concept of epistemic justification at all. 


Part H 


PRELIMINARY ELUCIDATIONS 


Before considering the reasons for and against 
(6) I shall make a few comments designed to 
clarify the notion of self-warrant and to set it 
in a wider context. 


A. The Concept of Belief 

Some readers may feel that, whatever may be 
the case with other knowledge, one’s knowledge 
of his own C’s does not involve belief. This view 
may be held in a more or less radical form, on 
each of which I shall briefly comment. 

First it may be held that it makes no sense to 
speak of a person believing that he is aware of a 
yellow patch or that he is thinking about the 
election. But even if it is nonsense to say this in 
the common sense of “believe” in which it 
stands in contrast to “know” (“You believe your 
car is out front! Can’t you see whether it is or 
not?”), I am not using “believe” in any such 
sense. Without attempting a full dress analysis, 
I can indicate the relevant sense by saying that a 
sufficient condition of S’s believing that p, is 
that S be prepared to assert that p if the ques- 
tion is raised as to whether p is the case and if 
he is disposed to give a sincere and candid 
answer.* This condition would normally be satis- 
fied by a person with respect to propositions 
attributing his current C’s to him. 

Second, granting the existence of such beliefs, 
one may still feel that one’s normal knowledge 
of one’s C’s has nothing to do with belief, but 
simply consists in the state’s being “given” or 
“presented” to his awareness. In Part III, C. 2, 
I suggest that C’s are not “presented” to one’s 
awareness. But, even if they are S will also 
justifiably believe, in the sense just indicated, 
that he has the C in question. So whether or not 
there is some non-propositional sense of “know” 
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in which his being presented with the C consti- 
tutes his knowing it, he will also heve a true 
justified belief that he has the C, and it is with 
the latter that we are concerned in this essay. 
Residual resistance at this point may come from 
the supposition that every belief is consciously 
entertained for as long as it is possessed. But no 
such condition is required for a perscn to have 
the disposition to assert that p, in terms of which 
we explained our sense of “belief.” In this sense 
each of us at any moment has many, perhaps 
indefinitely many, beliefs, only a tiny fraction of 
which “penetrate” into consciousness. Thus in 
saying that a man not only is aware o? a yellow 
patch but also believes that he is aware of a 
yellow patch, we are not imputing any extra 
phenomenological complexity to his current 
condition. 


B. Self-Warrant and Other Epistemic Inmunities 
In rejecting omniscience, infallitility, in- 
dubitability and incorrigibility, while accepting 
self-warrant, I was presupposing that the latter 
does not entail any of the former. I shall now do 
something to support that presupposition.’ 
Omniscience belongs to a different family of 
concepts from the other immunities. It has to do 
with what is possible or impossible, given the 
truth of p, rather than with what is possible or 
impossible given one’s belief that p. Mcre specifi- 
cally, to say that S is omniscient with -espect to 
a range of propositions, L, is to say thet for any 
proposition, p, that belongs to L, it is impossible 
for p to be true and S not know that p. There 
should be no temptation to suppose that self- 
warrant entails omniscience. From the premise 
that B’s are self-warranted we cannot infer the 
impossibility of a C occurring withou: its pos- 
sessor knowing that it is occurring. The latter 
would obtain if the subject did not forn a belief 
that the C was occurring; and even if that should 
happen it could still be true that whenever such 
a belief is acquired it is ipso facto warranted. , 
The other immunities are like self-warrant in 
attaching to belief; they all have to do with 
what is rendered impossible, given that a belief 
of a certain type is acquired. Within this group 
the TJB conditions for knowledge provides a 


21 have termed this only a sufficient condition because of the uncertainties of its application to believers without 


linguistic capacities, like infants and dogs. 


3 A much more extensive discussion of these immunities is found in my article, 


“Varieties of Privilegec Access," 


American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 8 (1971), pp. 225-251. However the points made in this section difer some- 


what from anything in that essay. 
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simple scheme for relating infallibility and self- 
warrant. 


Infallibility—Satisfaction of the belief condi- 
tion and failure of the truth condition is 
not a possibility. 

Self-warrant—Satisfaction of the belief condi- 
tion and failure of the justification condition 
is not a possibility. 


This makes it clear that self-warrant does not 
entail infallibility. It is fundamental to the con- 
cept of epistemic justification that a belief may 
be justified without being true. Hence from the 
premise that a belief cannot fail to be justified 
we cannot infer that it cannot fail to be true. 

Indubitability and incorrigibility do not fit so 
neatly into the scheme, since they have to do not 
with what conditions must be satisfied given the 
belief condition, but rather with the epistemic 
positions that are possible vis-a-vis the truth con- 
dition, given the belief condition. Indubitability 
of a belief (as usually understood) involves the 
impossibility of grounds for doubt that the belief 
is true, while incorrigibility of a belief consists 
in the impossibility of anyone’s showing that the 
belief is false. Now if something counts as a 
ground for doubt that p only if it is a ground 
(perhaps very weak) for believing that not-p, we 
can discern a simple whole-part relation between 
what is declared impossible by incorrigibility and 
by indubitability. If the belief that p is in- 
dubitable then there can be no grounds, how- 
ever weak, for not-p; but if the belief is 
incorrigible and not indubitable, something less 
inclusive is ruled out, viz. strong enough 
grounds for accepting not-p. Since what is ruled 
out by inoorrigibility is included, as a limiting 
case, in what is ruled out by indubitability, if we 
can show that self-warrant does not rule out the 
former, we will also have shown that it does not 
rule out the latter. In other words by showing 
that self-warrant does not entail incorrigibility 
we will also have shown that it does not entail 
indubitability. So let’s concentrate on incorrigi- 
bility. 
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The argument again rests on very general 
epistemic considerations. It is a familiar fact that 
there can be adequate justification for both sides 
of a contradiction. Examples are legion. I can be 
amply justified in perceptually judging that 
there is a desk in the next room, while someone 
who knows about the unusual arrangement of 
mirrors is even more justified in believing that 
there is no desk there. The detective has ade- 
quate reason for believing that the butler did it, 
until additional evidence turns up. If the self- 
warrant. of a belief that p rules out the possi- 
bility of someone’s having adequate warrant for 
not-p, it must be because of special features of 
self-warrant, over and above the features of 
warrant in general. I can see no features that 
yield this conclusion; and so I conclude that 
self-warrant is logically compatible with being 
shown mistaken.‘ 


C. Self-Warrant as a Form of Immediate Justifi- 
cation 
Self-warrant is a particular form of immediate 


-(direct) justification. We can throw further light 


on the concept by exploring its relation to other 
forms. 

Where what justifies S’s belief that p includes‘ 
S’s possession of some other knowledge or justi- 
fied belief that is appropriately related to p (S's 
having “adequate evidence” or “sufficient rea- 
son” for p), we may say that S’s belief that p is 
mediately (indirectly) justified, and, if the other 
conditions for knowledge are satisfied, that S 
mediately (indirectly) knows that p. Whereas if 
what justifies S’s belief that p does not include 
anything of that sort, we may say that S's belief 
that p is immediately (directly) justified, and, if 
the other conditions are satisfied, that S imme- 
diately (directly) knows that p. On this approach 
the fundamental distinction is between mediate 
and immediate justification, the distinction be- 
tween mediate and immediate knowledge being 
derivative from that. 

In view of persistent confusion between a 
belief being justified and someone’s showing a 


t Of course it may be argued that B’s cannot be corrected because no one else can have adequate grounds for a 
belief about my current C’s, except by taking my word for it. I do not accept this argument, but in any event it is 
irrelevant to the present issue, which has to do with what is entailed by self-warrant as such, regardless of the con- 


tent of the selfwarranted beliefs. 


5 “Includes” rather than “‘is’’ since various other requirements are often imposed, e.g., that S’s belief that p be 
“based on” this other knowledge, and that S realize that the latter constitutes adequate grounds. Whether or not 
these additional requirements are adopted it is clear that mediate justification is distinguished by the requirement 


mentioned. 
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belief to be justified by specifying what it is that 
justifies it, let me say that it is the former that 
is under consideration here. As indicated earlier, 
I am supposing that for a given type of belief, 
e.g. singular perceptual beliefs or empirical 
generalizations, there are principles that lay 
down conditions under which a belief of that 
type is justified. When I speak of “what justifies 
a belief’ I am thinking of what will satisfy such 
a requirement. It is then a further question 
whether anyone notes, or shows, that the require- 
ment has been satisfied. Sometimes the principle 
in question requires, as a condition for justifica- 
tion, that the believer have certain other know- 
ledge or justified beliefs; sometimes not. In the 


former case satisfaction of the requirement will ` 


constitute mediate justification; in the latter case, 
immediate justification. 

We should not confuse what is required for 
justifying a belief with what is required for 
possessing it. Thus it has been maintained that 
one cannot have the concept of red as a property 
of physical objects, and hence cannot believe 
that a ball is red, unless he knows in what con- 
ditions things that look red are red. But even if 
this is so it would not prevent a perceptual 
belief that a certain ball is red from being 
directly justified. For the distinction between 
mediate and immediate justification has to do 
with what is required for a given beliefs being 
justified rather than unjustified, not what with 
what is required for one to have the belief in 
the first place. The latter is a requirement for 
the existence of a candidate for justification; the 
requirements for justification become relevant 
only after those requirements have been met. 

The above characterization of immediate 
justification is purely negative; it is justification 
by something that does not include the pos- 
session of reasons or evidence. This leaves room 
for a considerable diversity. In particular it 
stretches over both the following: 
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(a) When a person acquires a perceptual belief 
(e.g., that there is a tree in front of him), 
his belief is justified providec it was 
acquired via the operation of his sense 
organs in “normal circumstances ” 


(b) If a person clearly understands what 
“g4+2=4” means, he is thereby fully justi- 
fied in accepting that proposition.‘ 


The justification of perceptual beliefs as en- 
visaged in (a) is immediate because what does 
the justifying does not include the >eliever’s 
possession of suitably related know edge or 
justified belief. The belief is justified provided 
it has originated in a certain way; it is not also 
required that the believer know, or even believe, 
that this is the case. Nevertheless in (a) there are 
conditions required for justification that go be- 
yond what is otherwise required for krowledge. 
And in this respect it differs from (b). There it 
is claimed that I can’t lack justification for 
believing that ¢+2=4, provided I understand 
what that means, and of course unless I under- 
stand what it means I can’t even have the belief. 
So here nothing is required for justification over 
and above what is otherwise required for know- 
ledge (in this case the belief condition). Imme- 
diate justification like (a), where there are 
“additional” conditions for justification we may 
term “heteronomous”; while immediate justifi- 
cation like (b), where nothing is required for 
justification over and above the other require- 
ments for knowledge, we may term “‘autoromous.” 

Clearly self-warrant is a form of autonomous 
justification, since only the belief condition is 
required for justification.’ There is anotier form 
of autonomous justification that has received 
considerably more attention, that in which it is 
the satisfaction of the truth condition that does 
the justifying. Thus in Theory of Knowledge" 
R. M. Chisholm writes that whenever “what 
justifies me in counting it as evident that a is F 


In the interest of avoiding red herrings, let me make it explicit that I am not (in this paper) asserting either (a) 
or (b). I cite them as examples of claims that count as claims to immediate justification, just in order to illustrate 


the spread of that category. 


7 The self-evidence of (some) a priori propositions, used above as the paradigm of autonomous justificaticn, differs 
from the self-warrant of B's in two ways. First, with self-evidence the requirement for justification is less—only the 
understanding of the proposition is required. This is clearly not sufficient for B’s. I can perfectly well understand 
the proposition that I am now sensing a purple hexagon, but I have no tendency to believe this propostion and 
would not be justified in doing so. Second, with self-evidence, whenever a belief is formed with that pro ositional 
object it is ipso facto justified, whatever the identity of the believer. But with B's, self-warrant does not Dllow the 
proposition across believers. Hence we speak of self-evident propositions but self-warranted beliefs. However, it is still 
true that the above claim about ‘‘:+2=4" implies that beliefs with that propositional object are self-warrinted, on 


our definition of “self warrant.” 
* Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1966. 
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is simply the fact that a is F...we have en- 
countered what is directly evident” (pp. 26-27). 
Let’s call this form of justification “truth- 
warrant.”® It is weaker than self-warrant. If all 
beliefs of type K are warranted just by belong- 
ing to that type, the same will hold for all true 
beliefs of type K, but the latter does not entail 
the former. 

Those who think one’s knowledge of his sensa- 
tions and thoughts derive from one’s “awareness” 
of them are in effect taking B’s to receive 
heteronomous immediate justification. 


We are not only aware of things but we are often 
aware of being aware of them. When I see the 
sun, I am often aware of my seeing the sun; thus 
“my seeing the sun” is an object with which I 
have acquaintance... Similarly we may be aware 
of our feeling pleasure or pain, and generally of 
the events which happen in our minds. This kind 
of acquaintance which may be called self- 
consciousness, is the source of all knowledge of 
mental things.” 


Russell (and this is typical of partisans of “direct 
awareness”) does not speak of beliefs in this 
passage. Nevertheless, for reasons analogous to 
those presented in Part IIA, Russell will have to 
admit that we do normally believe that we are 
having a certain feeling when we do have it. 
And if the question is raised as to what if any- 
thing justifies such a belief, Russell would surely 
have to say that it is justified by the fact that the 
person is aware of the feeling. Thus Russell is 
committed to the view that B’s are justified by 
one’s direct awareness of the C’s in question. 
This will count as immediate justification pro- 
vided it is not required that the subject know or 
justifiably believe that he is aware of the C, but 
only that the subject be aware of the C. And the 
justification will be heteronomous, since this re- 
quirement goes beyond the other requirements 
for knowledge. Even if it is held (and even if it 
is truly held) that one cannot have a B without 
also being directly aware of the C in question, 
it will still be the case that the requirement of 
the latter is distinguishable from the require- 
ment of the former. 
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Part III 


ARE B’s SELF-WARRANTED? 


Now for my reasons for accepting (6). Since 
the negative part of that principle is quite un- 
controversial I shall restrict myself to supporting 
the positive part (5). 

In Part I, I pointed out that when a belief is 
justified it is by virtue of satisfying the require- 
ments laid down by some general principle of 
justification. Thus in accepting (5) I am pre- 
supposing the following epistemic principle: 

(7) Every B is warranted just by virtue of 

being a B. 

And here the question of whether B’s are 
self-warranted can be construed as a question 
about the status of this principle. As with other 
dimensions of evaluation, we may distinguish a 
de facto and a de jure version of our question. 
On the de facto interpretation we are asking 
whether (7) is in fact accepted in some “epis- 
temic community” (usually our own). On the 
de jure interpretation we are asking whether (7) 
is validly or justifiably accepted. _ 

The de jure question is, of course, the one in 
which we are ultimately interested. If (7) is the 
principle we should accept, it is of secondary 
importance how we do ordinarily proceed. I 
shall be taking the de facto investigation only 
as a background for the de jure. 

As it is neither easy nor profitable to effect a 
rigid separation between the two questions, I 
shall proceed as follows. First, I shall present 
reasons for supposing that (7) is the principle 
we actually employ for B’s. Then I shall discuss 
an objection to that argument, viz., that we 
tacitly presuppose further requirements for 
justification. I shall consider two putative 
further requirements: truth and immediate 
awareness. But here rather than discuss the de 
facto issue head on, I shall sidestep it and argue 
that (a) immediate awareness cannot justify B’s 
(whatever we might ordinarily suppose), and 
(b) a truth-warrant principle is not acceptable 
if (7) is acceptable. Then I shall proceed to 
argue that (7) is the principle we should accept 
for B’s. ; 


®.In ‘Varieties of Privileged Access” I termed it ‘‘truth-sufficiency.”’ 

10 Bertrand Russell, Problems of Philosophy (London, 1912), p. 77. See also G. E. Moore, ‘The Refutation of Ideal- 
ism” in Philosophical Studies (London, 1922), pp. 24-25; “The Nature and Reality of Objects of Perception” in 
ibid., pp. 70~71; Some Main Problems of Philosophy (London, 1953), p. 49. C. D. Broad, The Mind and Its Place 
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But we will not have a thesis sufficiently de- 
terminate to be worth arguing about until we 
have given a more explicit indication of the 
boundaries of our B-category. To that task I 
now turn. 


A. What Counts as a B? 

‘B’ was initially explained (p. 3) as a belief of 
a certain person that he is currently in a certain 
C. This means that our concept of a B is no 
more determinate than our concept of a C; and 
so I must do something to indicate the boun- 
daries of the latter. 

First, the intuitive idea of a conscious state I 
mean to be employing is that of a “mode of 
consciousness” or “way of being conscious.” S’s 
being in a certain C simply consists in S’s being 
conscious in a certain way; and S is in that C 
only for so long as he is conscious in that way. 
This is already sufficient to exclude ‘“disposi- 
tional states” like wants, beliefs, and attitudes, 
which may be possessed during periods when 
the subject is completely unconscious, and also 
during periods when nothing relevant to the 
particular state in question is in his conscious- 
ness. Whereas a (conscious) thought, sensation, 
imaging, or feeling is possessed only for so long 
as the subject is conscious in the appropriate 
way. I use the term “state” in a relaxed fashion 
to cover occurrences, activities, and processes, as 
well as states more properly so-called. 

I should also explain just what is meant by 
“conscious” in “way of being conscious.” How- 
ever, this being one of the more intractable 
stretches of the conceptual terrain, I cannot go 
into the matter properly and still leave room 
for the epistemological issues that are the central 
focus of the paper. I can only indicate that my 
preference would be to explain “being conscious” 
in terms of the notion of “immediate awareness” 
that will be adumbrated in Part III, C, 2; 
so that a C, a way of being conscious, is a state 
that involves an immediate awareness of some 
datum. No doubt much needs to be said as to 
the kinds of data that are involved in conscious 
sensations, feelings, thoughts, and so on; but we 
shall have to forego that for now. I shall assume 
that even this much explanation will suffice for 
a wide area of agreement on particular cases. 

But there is still a difficulty. Some beliefs that 
clearly satisfy the above criterion for B-hood 
should not be counted as self-warranted. To 
take an extreme example, suppose I believe that 
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I am currently having a feeling just like the one 
you had 47 days ago at this time; this is a belief 
of mine to the effect that I am currently in a 
certain conscious state, but no one would be 
tempted to regard it as self-warranted. If war- 
ranted at all, part of that warrant comes from 
whatever reasons I have for thinking your state 
of feeling at that time was of a certain character. 

The general point illustrated by this counter- 
example is that a C, like anything else, can be 
identified, or conceptualized, in many different 
ways; and it depends on which conceptualization 
we use whether or not we have a strong candi- 
date for self-warrant. Let us survey some modes 
of conceptualization that prevent a self-attribu- 
tion of a C from being self-warranted. 


i. The type exemplified by the above case 
can be specified as: similarities between 
the state in question and others not pos- 
sessed by the believer at the moment. This 
includes his own past experiences as well 
as those of others. 

.ii, Causal diagnoses, e.g, “I have a tooth- 
ache,” where part of what that means is: 
“I feel a pain that is due to the stimulation 
of a pain receptor in one of my teeth.” 

iii. De re conceptualizations of cognitions, 
e.g, my belief that I am thinking of the 
mayor that he wears loud clothes, where 
the most apt verbalization of the content 
of my thought is “The man who lives 
directly across the street from me wears 
loud clothes,” and where I also believe 
that the man who lives directly across the 
street is the mayor. Since to be justified in 
the original belief I would have to be 
justified in the belief last mentioned, the 
former is not self-warranted. To avoid 
these difficulties we shall have to restrict 
B’s concerning thoughts to de dicto con- 
ceptualizations, which characterize refer- 
ents in the same way as the thought in 
question. 

iv. Descriptions of images in terms of con- 
formity with some external object, e.g., a 
belief that I now have the Rouen Cathe- 
dral before the mind’s eye. My justification 
for this would seem to depend on what- 
ever justification I have for my beliefs as 
to what the Rouen Cathedral looks like. 
To make the belief a strong candidate for 
self-warrant the image will have to be 
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described in terms of sensible qualities or, 
alternatively, in terms of what I take it 
to be an image of. 


The common character of these restrictions 
may be put by saying that B’s are restricted to 
conceptualizations of C’s in terms of their “in- 
trinsic content” or “intrinsic character,” rather 
than in terms of external relations in which they 
or their contents stand, relations of causality, 
similarity, coincidence, or conformity. In putting 
the matter in this way we are assuming that we 
can distinguish the intrinsic features of, e.g., a 
sense-datum or mental image from its similarity 
to some actual paradigm. 

This restriction to intrinsic content will also 
rule out other candidates for B-hood, where the 
difference between that candidate and the 
nearest self-warranted belief is of a somewhat 
different character. In the above cases it was a 
matter of different conceptualizations of what it 
is natural to regard as one and the same state; 
whereas in those cases to which we now turn 
the nearest B-correlate concerns a C-component 
of the original state, rather than that state 
differently conceptualized. Thus cognitive re- 
ports with an external “success implication” 
like: 


(8) I see a beech out there. 

(9) I just remembered that Jack said he was 
coming at 5:00. 

(10) I know that you won’t like it. 


entail that certain states of affairs obtain over 
and above the present consciousness of the re- 
porter. (8) entails that there is a beech out there, 
(9) that Jack did say that he was coming at 5: 00, 
and (10) that you won’t like it. Hence a belief 
that (8), (9), or (10) clearly is not selfwarranted. 
These beliefs are best regarded as beliefs that 
one is in a certain C, plus a further claim as to 
its correspondence with external fact. To make 
them bona-fida B’s, we simply strip away that 
latter component, thus transforming our initial 
reports into: 


(11) It appears to me visually that there is a 
beech out there. 

(12) I just had what I take to be a recollection 
that Jack said he is coming at 5: 00. 

(18) I feel certain that you will not like it. 
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A somewhat analogous, though more compli- 
cated, reduction will have to be performed on 
full-blooded emotional state concepts to render 
them usable in B’s. Thus my belief that I am 
indignant at Nixon, will have to be pared down 
to the belief that I feel indignant at Nixon be- 
fore it can be admitted as a B.” 

These considerations show that ‘B’ is to be 
defined in terms of a kind of concept rather than 
a kind of state, more specifically, a concept of 
the intrinsic character of some C. So our chain 
of definitions should go as follows: 


(14) C—a way of being conscious. 

(15) I-concept—a concept of the intrinsic 
nature of some C. 

(16) B—a belief of a person that he is cur- 
rently in a certain C, where that C is 
conceptualized by an I-concept. 


B. Do We Ordinarily Accept a Self-Warrant 
Principle? 

The following remarks may serve as a back- 
ground to a consideration of the de facto ques- 
tion. I take it that the members of an “epistemic 
community” judge beliefs to be warranted or 
unwarranted according as they note certain con- 
ditions to be or not to be satisfied, and that 
there is a considerable consistency among mem- 
bers of the community as to what conditions are 
(in practice) required. Of course in order to be 
a “practicing member” of an epistemic com- 
munity, one need not have explicitly formulated 
the principles (rules, norms, standards), that lay 
down the requirements for a certain kind of 
belief, any more than a member of a linguistic 
community has to have formulated phonological 
rules in order to make judgments of correct or 
incorrect pronunciation in agreement with other 
members of the community. By observing the 
conditions that evoke judgments of “warranted” 
or “unwarranted” for beliefs of a certain kind, 
an observer can discover what epistemic rules 
are being implicitly employed in the com- 
munity; and a reflective member of the com- 
munity can disengage the rules by reflecting on 
the conditions under which he would make one 
or the other judgment. 

My defense of the claim that (7) is accepted 
in our epistemic community consists of con- 


U For some indication of what is involved see my “Emotion and Feeling” in Paul Edwards (ed.), Encyclopedia of 


Philosophy (New York, 1967), Vol. Il, pp. 479-486. 
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siderations of the sort last mentioned. In reflect- 
ing on our epistemic practice I note that we 
require nothing for the justification of a B over 
and above its being a B. If S tells us that he has 
the image of a snow-capped mountain before his 
mind’s eye, that he feels relieved, or that he is 
thinking about the election, then, provided we 
are convinced that his words do straightforwardly 
express his beliefs, we take it without more ado 
that he is fully warranted in holding those 
beliefs, We would unhesitatingly brand as ab- 
surd a request for justification such as “Why do 
you believe that?”, “What reason do you have 
for supposing that?” or “How do you know 
that?” 


C. Do We Assume Other Requirements? 

To tbis argument it may be retorted that 
although we do customarily proceed in the way 
just described, that is not because we take B’s 
to be self-warranted; rather it is because we 
tacitly take the extra requirements for justifica- 
tion to be so obviously satisfied as not to require 
mention. Now that is a common phenomenon. 
We often assume without question that a person 
is justified in a belief (e.g, that he lives in 
Dubuque) that is not regarded as self-warranted. 
But in those cases we can readily specify what 
the requirements are that we unhesitatingly 
assume to be satisfied, e.g., that the person has 
often formed reliable perceptual beliefs concern- 
ing his place of dwelling and has not suffered 
an abnormal loss of memory. While in the 
present case the common man would be at a 
loss to answer “How do you know?”, except by 
saying something like, “Well, it’s my mental 
image, isn’t it?”, ie, by simply repeating what 
is already implied by the original statement. 
Thus if our unquestioning endorsement of every 
B is due to the assumption that some further 
requirement is invariably satisfied, this assump- 
tion is beyond the reach of everyday reflection 
and requires some special digging to bring it to 
light. Let’s consider the more prominent possi- 
bilities. 


1. Truth as an extra requirement 
A partisan of truth-warrant, like Chisholm, 
will hold that we employ the following principle: 
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(17) A B is warranted if and only if i: is true. 


Hence he will take it that we accept all B's 
without question only because we take the extra 
requirement of truth to be invariably satisfied.” 
Is this the case? That is very difficult to deter- 
mine. First it is difficult to decide whether we do 
believe that B’s are invariably correct. Cf course 
if B’s are logically infallible or indubitable then 
we do believe them all to be true insofar as we 
are unconfused; but these are dubious claims. 
Let’s suppose, for the sake of argument, that we 
do suppose B’s to be invariably correct; we still 
are faced with the question whether we require 
correctness for justification, i.e whether our 
acceptance of all B’s as warranted is based on 
that belief of invariable correctness. The most 
direct way of settling this would be to consider - 
a hypothetical case in which we either became 
convinced of the incorrectness of a B, or at least 
came to doubt its truth, and then consider 
whether we would still take it to be justified. 
But in attempting to construct such a case, we 
would be led into highly controversial issues. 
For present purposes I can bypass all this as 
follows. Even if we do in fact (tacitly) employ a 
truth-warrant principle, we would not te justi- 
fied in doing so, if we were justified in accepting 
(7). For since (17) differs from (7) only in making 
an extra requirement, if we are justified in tak- 
ing B’s to be warranted as such, we are not 
justified in imposing additional conditions. 
Thus, whatever is to be said about the ce facto 
status of (17), it is not justifiably accepted pro- 
vided we can justify (7), as I shall go on te argue. 


2. Immediate Awareness as an Extra Require- 

ment 

The other main candidate for “extra condi- 
tion” is “immediate awareness.” Earlier we saw 
that many theorists (at least implicitly) advocate 
a form of heteronomous justification for B’s, 
according to which a B is justified iff the believer , 
is “immediately aware” of the C in question. 
This suggestion does have a certain plausibility. 
It is natural to think of ourselves as directly 
aware of our sensations, images, and feelings. 
And in unquestioningly accepting others’ reports 
of their G’s, are we not tacitly assuming that a 
similar situation obtains with them? Consider 


12 That is, he will take this position provided he does admit that we unquestioningly accept all B's as rustified, 
and provided he holds that truth is the criterion of justification we actually employ for B’s, as well as the criterion 
we should employ. I am not concerned here to determine whether the historical Chisholm holds these views. 


~ 
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also the distinction between C’s and states of 
persons with respect to which we do not so un- 
questioningly accept their reports—e.g.. the con- 
ditions of their organs and muscles. It is tempting 
to think that the reason for this difference is 
that whereas C’s are “presented” directly to one’s 
awareness, these physiological conditions are not. 

Before yielding to the temptation let’s try to 
be more explicit about the concept of immediate 
awareness. It is often taken to stand in no need 
of explanation. But the persistence of debates as 
to what is and is not an object of direct aware- 
ness, and the persistent obscurity as to just how 
an immediate awareness of x supports beliefs 
about x, reveals the danger of taking the concept 
for granted. The first step toward clarification is 
to distinguish between awareness of particulars 
(this color-patch or that noise or that visual 
image) and awareness of facts (that this patch is 
red or that I am aware of an image of a sunny 
beach). Clearly the way in which the awareness 
figures in justification will differ for these types. 
If my awareness of a certain region of the visual 
field (first type) is adduced as the justification 
for my belief that the region is blue, we have to 
consider the question just how my awareness 
confers a warrant on some particular belief about 
that object? Does it confer a like warrant on 
every belief about that object, and if so how? 
And if not, what gives certain ascriptions their 
special status? In other words. we have a “gap” 
between object and conceptualization (or 
“propositionalization”) to be overcome. But 
this problem cannot arise if it is the awareness 
of the fact that this patch is blue that is said to 
justify my belief that this patch is blue. Here 
the object of the awareness fits the belief like a 
glove. The belief is simply, so to say, the “‘record- 
ing” or “storing” of the object of awareness. But 
this advantage is purchased at a price, for there 
are serious questions as to the intelligibility of 
this latter mode of awareness, at least as figuring 
in justification. Can a fact be presented or given 
to a passive apprehension? In order to have a 
fact as object, is it not necessary to “work it up” 
through conceptualization, in such a way as to 
make its apprehension indistinguishable from a 
judgment or belief? In the latter case, the “im- 
mediate awareness” of the fact will turn out to 


8 In Mysticism and Logic (London, 1918). 
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be just a prior true justified belief; so that the 
problem of what does the justifying, and how, 
will have broken out afresh. Because of these 
difficulties I shall restrict myself here to aware- 
ness of particulars. I shall take this to be 
logically independent of any propositional 
knowledge or belief about the object, and even 
of any conceptualization of it or capacity to 
conceptualize it. 

There is a circle of terms about which philo- 
sophers are wont to move when explaining any 
one of them. Thus in “Knowledge by Acquaint- 
ance and Knowledge by Description,” ® Russell 
explains his technical term “acquaintance” as 
follows: 


I say that I am acquainted with an object when I 
have a direct cognitive relation to that object, 
ie, when I am directly aware of the object itself. 
When I speak of a cognitive relation here, I do 
not mean the sort of relation which constitutes 
judgement, but the sort which constitutes presenta- 


tion (pp. 209-210). 


Other terms brought into the circle by various 
writers include “directly (immediately) conscious 
of,” “directly (immediately) present to mind 
(consciousness),” “directly (immediately) appre- 
hend.” “given” “displayed” “directly (imme- 
diately) experience,” and “intuit.” Unfortunately 
none of these terms give us more guidance than 
the others in understanding how direct aware- 
ness of x justifies beliefs about x. Hence by de- 
fining one in terms of some of the others we are 
not making any real progress. 

The concept is delimited somewhat by those 
who stipulate that beliefs justified by immediate 
awareness are infallible, indubitable, and/or in- 
corrigible. This restriction is often implied by 
arguing with respect to, eg., physical objects, 
that they are not “given,” since we can be mis- 
taken about them. But even if, as I should deny, 
B's enjoy such strong epistemic immunities, this 
requirement would be at most a peripheral 
element in the concept. Since it makes sense to 
attribute infallibility to beliefs that cannot be 
regarded as resting on immediate awareness of 
particulars, e.g., simple arithmetical beliefs, it 
can’t be that immediate awareness of x consists 
of rendering beliefs about x infallible. 


M See, e.g., C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Ill., 1946), pp. 182-183; H. H. Price, 


Perception (London, 1933), p. 3- 
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“At this point the wisest of our predecessors in 
this inquiry have despaired of finding a helpful 
verbal definition and have resorted instead to an 
“ostensive” explanation in terms of examples. 
Thus in Some Main Problems of Philosophy, 
G. E. Moore writes: 


I want you to realize as clearly as possible what 
sort of thing this way of perceiving which I call 
‘direct apprehension’ is, It is... that which hap- 
pens when you actually see any colour, when you 
actually hear any sound, when you actually feel 
the so called ‘sensation’ of heat, as when you put 
your hand close to a fire; when you actually smell 
a smell; when you feel the so-called ‘sensation’ of 
hardness, in pressing against a table, or when you 
feel the pain of toothache, etc., etc. In all these 
cases you directly apprehend the sense-datum in 
question (p. 46). 


Quite a variety of examples are given by one 
or another writer, but the clearest ones, those in 
which it seems most unexceptionable to think of 
items being “presented” or “given,” are those in 
which the objects are sense-data, like colored 
shapes and sounds, or mental images. Let’s take 
the concept as fixed by this sort of example. 

Now what about the idea that B’s are to be 
justified by immediate awareness of the relevant 
C’s? (On this topic I shall, as I indicated earlier, 
address myself directly to the de jure issue, argu- 
ing that “immediate awareness” cannot be what 
justifies B’s, whatever we might ordinarily sup- 
pose.) ‘The trouble with that suggestion is that in 
the paradigm by which the concept of direct 
awareness is explained the object of the aware- 
ness was not a psychological state, but rather 
the object of a psychological state. Moore ex- 
plained “direct apprehension” as that relation 
which one has to a color or sound, when 
“actually” seeing or hearing it. In this paradigm 
the “psychological state” is the awareness rather 
than the object of the awareness. The psycho- 
logical state a B is a “belief in” is the sensing 
of the color or sound, the “entertaining” or 
“having” of the mental image, rather than the 
color, sound, or image itself. And this paradigm 
provides the only explanation of the concept we 
are able to find. Now of course this by no means 
implies that there cannot be immediate aware- 
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ness of sensings and imagings, as well as of their 
objects. Even if a sensing is an immediate aware- 
ness, there might also be an awareness of that 
awareness. Indeed both Russell and Moore insist 
that this is the case.* However in this they seem 
to me to be mistaken. I cannot see that the 
operation of sensing, imagining, thinking, or 
feeling is “given” or “presented” to us, “spread 
out” before our awareness, in the way colors, 
sounds, and mental images are. But even if we 
should convince ourselves that we are imme- 
diately aware of our own sensings and imagings, 
an analogous question would arise at the next 
level. One’s awareness that he is currently 
sensing so-an-so is itself a C, and so we have 
the problem of what justifies one in the B that 
consists in the belief that one has that C. If that 
again is an immediate awareness of the C, we 
are faced with the spectre of an infinite hierarchy 
of awarenesses. To avoid that we shall have to 
recognize at some point a B that is not justified 
by an immediate awareness of the C in question. 
Thus even if, as I should deny, first level C’s are 
presented to our awareness, it cannot be gener- 
ally true that what justifies a B is immediate 
awareness of the C involved. 


D. Are We Justified in Accepting the Self- 
Warrant Principle? 

The time has come for the de jure question. 
We have already raised that question with respect 
to the alternatives to self-warrant. We have seen 
that B’s cannot be justified by immediate aware- 
ness of the C’s involved, and that if we are 
justified in accepting a self-warrant principle, 
the more restrictive truth-warrant principle is 
not acceptable. Hence at this stage the de jure 
question boils down to: “Are we justified in 
accepting (7)?” That depends, of course, on 
what it takes to justify a principle of justifica- 
tion. This methodological issue is little explored 
and bristles with difficulties, but I shall at least 
have to stick my toes in the water. 

Let’s begin by considering the role of the 
justification condition in attribution of know- 
ledge. Why do we need such a condition? Why 
isn’t true belief sufficient? Isn’t Truth what we 
are really after in the believing game? The 


1 See also G. E. Moore, “The Subject Matter of Psychology," Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. 10 (1g09- 
1910), pp. 36-62; “The Nature and Reality of Objects of Perception,” op. cit., p. 68. C. D. Broad, op. cit., p. 145. 
A. J. Ayer, The Foundatiins of Empirical Knowledge (London, 1940), p. 61. 


16 See the references to Russell and Moore in fn. 10. 
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answer, of course, is that although truth is quite 
enough along ‘the dimension of the relations of 
our beliefs to what they are “about,” the concept 
of knowledge is a multi-dimensional one. The 
justification condition is there because in recog- 
nizing that S knows that p, we are not only 
judging his belief that p to accurately reflect the 
way things are (the things he is talking about) 
but also saying something about his position 
vis-a-vis that range of fact. But what sort of thing 
about his position? To answer that question we 
need to complement the above insistence on the 
distinction between the truth and justification 
condition, with an equal insistence on their 
interrelation. Truth is still the object of the 
believing game, and the “positions” to be ap- 
plauded in that game are those that are calcu- 
lated to lead to the truth. That is, to be justified 
a belief must be reliable, must be at least highly 
likely to be correct. To spell this out just a bit, 
there must be relevant facts about the way in 
which, or the circumstances in which, the belief 
is acquired and/or held, such that given those 
facts it is at least highly likely that a belief of 
that sort will be correct. We may abbreviate this 
as follows. 


(18) A belief is justified iff it is reliable. 


This formulation cries out for further specifi- 
cation in more than one respect. Do the facts in 
question have to concern the way the belief was 
acquired, what keeps it from being dropped, 
both, or either? If other sorts of “circumstances” 
are relevant, what sorts? Is it enough that given 
those facts, the belief is highly likely to be cor- 
rect or must there be a logical or nomological 
impossibility of its being mistaken? And if the 
former, what concept of probability is relevant 
here? I shall take it that there is some way of 
answering these questions that renders (18) both 
specific and adequate. As we shall see, even in 
this unspecific form the principle will serve in 
the support of (7). 

Considerations of reliability and mode of 
belief formation have recently been stressed by 
epistemologists like Alvin Goldman” and David 
Armstrong,“ who have opposed the idea that 
knowledge is to be analysed even in part in 
terms of justification. They have contended that 
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what has to be added to true belief to make it 
knowledge is reliability, rather than justification. 
Now I agree with these thinkers that reliability 
is required to distinguish knowledge from (mere) 
true belief; but on my version reliability has this 
efficacy just because it is what is needed for 
justification. Thus the opposition between, 
e.g, Armstrong and myself (apart from the de- 
tails of the notion of reliability—a major excep- 
tion!) has to do with the question of whether 
reliability functions as a straightforward cri- 
terion of knowledge, or whether it so functions 
only because it is a criterion for a certain kind 
of evaluation, a positive form of which is re- 
quired for knowledge. This is like the opposi- 
tion between naturalists who want to identify 
the criteria and meaning of ethical terms and 
anti-naturalists who want to keep them distinct. 

What bearing do these considerations have on 
the question of how principles of justification 
are to be evaluated? We might take them to 
show that (18) is the sole principle of justification. 
If we took this tack we would be practicing 
sharp economy in our general principles, pack- 
ing all the diversity into applications. However 
that is not our only choice. We can, and I shall, 
opt for an analogue of rule utilitarianism, rather 
than for an analogue of act utilitarianism. That 
is, we can take reliability as a criterion for more 
specific principles governing specific types of 
beliefs. On such a criterion a principle that lays 
down a certain set of conditions, J, as sufficient 
for the justification of beliefs of type A, is 
acceptable only if the following requirement is 
met: 


(19) A’s that satisfy J are reliable. 


Are there other constraints a principle of 
justification must satisfy? I suggest that there 
are two, First, 


(20) J must be applicable. 


What that means is that we can actually use 
these conditions for determining whether a given 
A is justified.” This does not mean that we can 
infallibly determine this, nor that we can deter- 
mine it in every case. But it does mean that by 
and large we can determine satisfaction with a 
high degree of reliability and without too much 


A Causal Theory of Knowing,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 64 (1967), pp. 357-372. 


38 Belief, Truth and Knowledge (Cambridge, 19/3). 


Cf. R. M. Chisholm’s concept of a ‘‘mark of evidence” in Perceiving (Ithaca, N.Y., 1957), pp. 34-37). 
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difficulty. After all, evaluation of beliefs is a 
practical affair (albeit of a theoretical sort), and 
putative criteria that cannot be applied are 
thereby disqualified. 

A third constraint is suggested by the follow- 
ing consideration. Let’s suppose that perceptual 
beliefs concerning the physical environment are 
correct in the overwhelming majority of cases; 
and let’s further suppose that this confers a high 
probability of correctness on every perceptual 
belief. Should we then adopt a principle that, 
certifies every perceptual belief as such without 
further requirement? This principle would 
satisfy the first two requirements. Nevertheless 
it is not acceptable, and just because we are 
able to formulate further applicable conditions 
that increase materially the proportion of true 
beliefs in the approved class. That is, by adding 
conditions concerning the state of the perceiver 
and the environment and concerning the per- 
ceiver’s orientation vis-a-vis the object, we are 
able to wash out almost all the false beliefs. 
Clearly where this is possible we must prefer the 
enriched set of conditions. We want to increase 
the proportion of true beliefs as much as pos- 
sible, without sacrificing applicability. Hence 
our third requirement: 


(21) There is no other applicable set of con- 
ditions. I; such that the proportion of 
true beliefs is significantly greater among 
A’s that satisfy I, than among A's that 
satisfy Z. 


Does (7) satisfy these constraints? As for (19), 
we have of course very little idea as to how B’s 
are formed. We have seen that the traditional 
“immediate awareness” story collapses on inspec- 
tion, and we have no real replacement, apart 
from some speculative cybernetic models. How- 
ever that does not prevent our being justified in 
supposing (7) to satisfy (19). If we have adequate 
reason for taking B’s (without further condition) 
to be always, or almost always, correct, then we 
are justified in supposing that B’s are always, or 

_almost always, formed in such a way as to be 
reliable, even if we have no idea of what that 
way is. 

Are B’s always, or almost always, correct? Of 
course if they are infallible, logically or nomo- 
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logically, they are all guaranteed to be correct. 
Even if they are indubitable or incorrigible, no 
contrary evidence can ever prevail against the 
subject’s sincere belief, and so we will be de- 
barred from having any reason for ever thinking 
any of them incorrect. But since we are assuming 
these strong immunities to be inapplicable, how 
can we justify the claim? 

At this point I would simply allude to the 
extreme difficulty of finding actual cases in which 
a B is shown wrong. This difficulty is partly due 
to the absence of independent checks on the 
accuracy of B’s; to a large extent we have no 
alternative to taking the believer’s word for it. 
But that is not the whole story. We do have a 
variety of ways of “getting at” the mental states 
of others, over and above their direct testimony. 
The extent and force of these ways vary from 
one kind of mental state to another. They are 
greatest with “dispositional” states that do not 
fall within our C-category. We can, e.g., get some 
purchase on what a person wants and believes 
by observing his goal directed behavior. If he 
walks to his car, gets in the driver’s seat, inserts 
the key in the ignition, starts the engine, and 
drives away, this surely gives us a considerable 
basis for supposing that he wanted to transport 
his car to some other location; that he believed 
that inserting the key in the ignition was neces- 
sary for starting the engine, and so on. With C’s 
the independent indications are weaker but still 
not insignificant. We expect a person who feels 
depressed, relieved, or excited to betray this in a 
variety of ways in his look, bearing and be- 
havior. And by listening to a person’s conversa- 
tion we can draw reliable inferences as to the 
thoughts that are going through his mind, even 
if he does not explicitly tell us that he is think- 
ing . I would suggest that when we do 
employ these independent checks, we rarely find 
them at variance with the subject’s report; where 
they are, the rarity of this will justify us in either 
opting for the self-report, or putting its falsity 
down to insincerity rather than mistake. Thus 
insofar as we have independent empirical evi- 
dence, we have no reason to think that B’s are 
ever mistaken.” J take this to be strong support 
for the claim that for all B’s some highly reliable 
mode of belief formation is operative, even 





% This is a stronger conclusion that we need, and I do not wish to insist on it in this paper. For present purposes 
it will suffice to show that B’s are, so far as we can tell, rarely mistaken. And the extreme difficulty of finding con- 
vincing examples of mistake should be evidence enough for that. 
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though we are unable to say just what that is. 
And this means that (7) passes the first test. 

As for the other requirements, (20) poses no 
problem. We are certainly able to determine 
whether the conditions are satisfied, since they 
simply consist in the beliefs in question being a 
B. If we have a belief before us for evaluation 
we can certainly tell whether it is a B or not. 
As for (21), if, so far as we can tell, B’s are never 
mistaken, we are quite without motivation for 
seeking extra conditions. And even if B’s are 
occasionally mistaken, there would seem to be no 
applicable conditions that would reduce the pro- 
portion of errors. The only remotely plausible 
candidate I can think of is that the subject, S, 
be in possession of his faculties, not be too con- 
fused, distracted, or whatever, to “know what is 
going on”. But if this condition were violated to 
such an extent as to engender a significant possi- 
bility of S’s not being able to tell what he is 
thinking or seeing, he would not be in a position 
as much as to form a belief as to what he is 
thinking or seeing. But in that case there is no 
belief to be justified or unjustified, and so add- 
ing this condition does not rule out any mistaken 
B's. I conclude that we are amply justified in 


accepting (7). 


Part IV 


Two OBJECTIONS TO THE SELF-WARRANT 
PRINCIPLE 


In the remainder of the paper I shall consider 
two objections to the self-warrant thesis.” I dis- 
cuss these objections not only because they raise 
difficulties that deserve to be met, but also be- 
cause in the course of meeting them we are 
forced to make the thesis more explicit and to 
uncover various interesting epistemological 
points. 


A. Are Unwarranted B’s Impossible? 

The first objection is directed against the 
modality involved in the concept of self-warrant. 
(Remember that to say that B’s are self-warranted 
is to imply that it is impossible for a belief to be 
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a B and not be warranted.) The objection simply 
is that we can give consistent descriptions ‘of 
states of affairs (there are possible worlds) in 
which (some) B’s are not warranted; hence even 
if, as a matter of fact, all such beliefs are war- 
ranted it cannot be impossible that such beliefs 
not be warranted; they are not necessarily 
warranted. 

The descriptions most commonly proffered are 
of the following sort. Let us suppose that physio- 
logical psychology has developed to the point at 
which laws have been firmly established, linking 
types of conscious states to their neurophysio- 
logical correlates. Let us further suppose that 
the associated technology has been so developed 
that electronic devices can be used to determine, 
in fine detail, what is going on in the brain. In 
that case we might very well use such informa- 
tion to override the subject’s sincere testimony as 
to what he is feeling or thinking. Note that so 
far we have an argument against incorrigibility 
but not against self-warrant. Even if it is pos- 
sible for a person to be shown wrong in a B, it 
does not follow that B’s are not self-warranting. 
However our description can be extended so as 
to involve cases of unwarranted B's. Suppose we 
identify enough cases of mistaken B’s to enable 
us to establish generalizations as to the condi- 
tions under which B’s are likely to be mistaken. 
For example, it might be discovered that people 
are always correct in their B’s when the overall 
pattern of brain waves is in the range W,-We, 
while if the pattern is a Ws, mistaken B's occur 
frequently. After this discovery we would justifi- 
ably take a B to be warranted only if S were in 
some state of the range W1—-Wa. Now something 
is required for a B’s being warranted other than 
just being the belief it is; and when a person has 
a B without meeting those extra conditions, his 
belief is unwarranted. 

We can maintain (5), while admitting the 
possibility of this kind of development,” by 
making more explicit the order of modality in- 
volved in the concept of self-warrant (where 
“orders” of modality comprise, e.g., logical and 
casual). The objection assumes that our formula- 
tion was in terms of logical impossibility: if that 


4. Arguments of the sort I will be considering have rarely, if ever, been directed against self-warrant as such, since 
that mode of privileged access has been largely ignored in the literature. Rather they have been directed against one 


or another of the stronger forms. 


3 Many philosophers would deny that it is possible. Thorny issues are involved. and I do not have time to argue 
the matter. I shall have to content myself with showing that even if the possibility be admitted the self-warrant 


thesis can still be saved. 
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were the case, then the exhibition of a con- 
sistently describable state of affairs in which 
one’s belief that he feels relieved is not warranted 
suffices to refute the claim that it is impossible 
for any B to be unwarranted. However it is not 
necessary to employ logical modalities in order 
to have a distinctive concept of self-warrant. 
What seems to me the most natural way to 
understand impossibility of non-warrant, even 
apart from the necessity for meeting the present 
objection, is in terms of what we may call “nor- 
mative” modalities. This is the kind of modality 
that consists in something’s being necessary, 
possible, or impossible, relative to some valid 
norm, rule or standard. It is exemplified by such 
statements as: 


(22) It can’t be right to deliberately take 
another person’s life. 

(23) You must stand behind the baseline 
when serving. 

(24) You can’t use a singular form of the verb 
with a plural subject. 


To say something is normatively impossible, 
as in (22) and (24) above, is, of course, to say that 
it violates some norm, rule or standard, but that 
is not the whole of its meaning. Something can 
_ be in violation of a standard without being 
properly termed (normatively) impossible. For 
example, watching television on a certain occa- 
sion might violate some standard, as it would if 
I had promised to visit someone at the hospital 
during that time: but we would not say (at least 
on those grounds) that it cannot be right to 
watch television. We use the modal formulation 
when the lack of conformity is due just to the 
item in question being as described, without 
any further conditions required. In other words, 
we use the modal statement when the norm by 
itself implies the lack of conformity of the item 
in question, without the need for additional 
premises. In saying, “It can’t be right to de- 
liberately take the life of another human being,” 
we are claiming that a valid (moral) rule forbids 
such actions explicitly and categorically, what- 
ever the circumstances. Whereas my evening of 
television watching would be considered wrong 
not because any moral standard categorically for- 
bids television watching as such, but because the 
moral rule that one should keep his promise, 
plus the facts that I had promised someone to 
visit him in the hospital that evening and watch- 
ing television prevented my doing so, all to- 
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gether implies that it was wrong of me to watch 
television. This distinction between “isn’t right” 
and “can't be right” is parallel to the distinction 
between “isn’t so” and “can’t be so” in casual 
and logical modalities. Thus a determinist, who 
holds that every event is causally determined to 
happen just as it does happen, can still make a 
distinction between what is causally impossible, 
and what simply does not happen though it is 
causally possible. The causally impossible, 
eg, my jumping out of a window in still air 
and moving upward, is that the non-occurrence 
of which can be deduced from causal laws alone, 
without the need of additional premises. The 
causally possible but in fact non-existent, 
e.g, my skiing at this moment in Switzerland, 
is that the non-occurrence of which can be 
derived from causal laws only with the aid of 
additional premises specifying particular matters 
of fact. Again, the logically impossible is that 
the falsity of which follows from logical truths 
alone; while the merely de facto false is that the 
falsity of which follows from logical truths only 
with the aid of some factually true premises. 

Now, as we have pointed out, “warranted” is 
a normative or evaluative notion. To say that a 
belief is (epistemically) warranted is to say that 
the believer has an (epistemic) right to his belief, 
that in accepting it he is proceeding as he ought 
(epistemically), that it is (epistemically) justifi- 
able for him to accept it, that the belief (or its 
acceptance) is in accordance with a valid 
epistemic norm. Hence when we speak of the 
impossibility or necessity of a beliefs being war- 
ranted, it is natural to understand these modali- 
ties as being of the normative sort. To say that 
it is impossible for a B to be unwarranted. is 
simply to claim that there is in force a valid 
epistemic norm (7), that categorically declares 
every B to be warranted, with no further con- 
ditions required. The warrantedness of any par- 
ticular B follows from that rule alone without 
the necessity for additional premises. 

On this interpretation can we hold that B’s 
are self-warranted while recognizing the logical 
possibility of a B’s not being warranted? Yes, 
because it is logically possible that we should 
(justifiably) employ a norm for B’s other than 
(7), a norm which would require further con- 
ditions for warrant. That possibility is, in fact, at 
the heart of the sort of counter-example adduced 
by the present objection. Jf such counter- 
examples are indeed logically possible, then they 
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exhibit a logical possibility of B’s not being 
warranted just because they involve radical 
changes in those features of our present condi- 
tion (primarily our inability to be sure that B’s 
are ever mistaken) that render (7) justifiable. 
Hence in those circumstances other norms for 
B’s, requiring additional conditions for warrant, 
would be justified; and this is how unwarranted 
B's would occur. But the logical possibility of 
all this is quite compatible with (7)’s being a 
valid epistemic norm in our present situation, 
and hence with its presently being normatively 
impossible for a B to be unwarranted. Thus on 
the normative modality interpretation II sur- 
vives the objection. 


B. Is the Validity of (7) Part of What Justifies 
a B? 

We have been supposing that B’s are war- 
ranted only because (7) is a valid principle. But 
if so is it not the case that what warrants a B is 
not just its being a B, but that plus the fact that 
(7) is valid? In which case the B could hardly 
be termed self-warranted. Of course if the 
validity of (7) followed from the concept of a B, 
then the “extra” requirement would not really 
be extra, but since we have supposed this not to 
be the case, we cannot make use of that defense. 

The trouble with this objection is that it in- 
volves a fatal confusion of roles. Where x 
justifies y (renders it acceptable, desirable, fitting, 
right or good) there is always a norm, standard, 
rule, or principle in the background, which, so 
to say, empowers x to do the justifying; it is 
essential to justification that there be adequate 
candidates for both these roles—that which 
justifies, and that norm or principle by virtue of 
which it is able to do so. These are different 
roles and they must be kept distinct. Without a 
valid principle in the background nothing can 
do the justifying, and of course the principle by 
itself is not enough without something to satisfy 
it. Thus, to return to the case at hand, where a 
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belief is justified just by virtue of being a B, 
being a B does suffice for justification only by 
virtue of the fact that (7) is a valid epistemic 
norm. But if we were to suppose that in this 
situation what justifies the belief is not just its 
being a B, but that plus the fact that (7) is valid, 
we would have confused these roles. To admit 
that (7) is valid ts to admit that being a B is all 
that it takes to justify a B; for that is what (7) 
lays down as the sole requirement. Admitting the 
validity of (7) while also insisting that more is 
required for justification is self-contradictory. 

This confusion is interestingly analogous to 
the confusion of premises with rules of inference 
exposed by Lewis Carroll in his delightful essay, 
“What the Tortoise Said to Achilles,”™ and the 
same unhappy fate awaits it. If we insist on con- 
verting any rule of inference we employ into a 
premise, we are launched, as Carroll showed, 
onto an infinite regress; for each addition of a 
new premise defines a new argument, which em- 
ploys a new rule of inference, which in turn be- 
comes converted into a new premiss, which in 
turn... Similarly if we suppose that the validity 
of the presupposed norm is part of what justifies 
the belief, then the justification by x plus the 
norm presupposes a different, higher level norm, 
which in turn will be made part of the justifica- 
tion, which then presupposes still a higher level 
norm, which in turn... Thus on pain of an 
infinite regress we are forced to distinguish what 
justifies the belief from the norm by virtue of 
which it does so, and so are “forbidden” from 
including the latter in the former. 


Part V 


I take the considerations of this paper to have 
shown that the self-warranted status of B’s must 
find a place in any adequate epistemology. Just 
what that place will be depends on the other 
features of that epistemology. 
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III. THE REALM OF THE MORAL 
JAMES R. FLYNN 


THE problem of justification has taken centre 

stage since World War II, particularly the 
problem of how humane men can justify their 
ideals against non-humane and elitist opponents. 
I wish to analyze three thinkers, S. E. Toulmin, 
Kai Nielsen, and Kurt Baier, all of whom share, 
it seems to me, a certain approach: they use 
delineation of the realm of the moral against 
their ideological opponents—they attempt, 
whether explicitly or implicitly, to exclude 
Nietzscheans, Social Darwinists, elitists in 
general from the realm of the moral. 

To clarify this approach, I must emphasize 
the distinction between a criterion of the realm 
of the moral (which separates the moral from 
the non-moral) and a criterion of the morally 
right (which separates the morally right from the 
morally wrong). Most of us do not think of our 
ideological opponents as having no morality, 
rather we think they have a competing morality, 
a competing criterion of the morally right, albeit 
one we hold to be vicious and (if we think we 
can make a rational case against them) inde- 
fensible. In other words, we do not deny that a 
Social Darwinist is a resident of the realm of 
the moral along with ourselves, we merely con- 
demn his moral principles in terms of our own. 
On the other hand, we might call a man non- 
moral if we discovered that he seemed to have 
no other-regarding principles at all, if he were a 
mere egoist or sadist. Further, we would not have 
to confine ourselves to labelling his principles, 
e.g., someone who looked at the world purely 
through spectacles of self-interest might be said 
to lack a moral point of view, or someone who 
never gave anything but his own interests as a 
reason for his actions might be said to have a 
non-moral mode of reasoning, and so forth. 

This brings us to a complication. It is not 
clear that all three of our thinkers would rule 
their opponents’ principles outside the realm of 
the moral. For example, Baier says that moral 


principles can be true or false and I rather 
suspect he would classify Social Darwinist or 
Nietzschean principles as false moral principles 
rather than as non-moral.! However, it is quite 
clear that an elitist’s point of view would be a 
non-moral one—Baier tells us that a man has a 
moral point of view only if he agrees that rules 
and laws must be for the good of everyone alike.’ 
Moreover, this is all that counts, for Baier tests 
principles against what he calls “the moral point 
of view” and therefore, the elitist’s principles are 
doomed to be “false.” It is no favor to Nietzsche 
to let his principles into the realm of the moral 
simply to be slaughtered. One could say much 
the same of Nielsen: he may grant his opponents’ 
principles entry, but he holds their “mode of 
reasoning” to be non-moral (and holds that they 
have misconstrued the “functions of moral dis- 
course”) and it is the latter which he uses against 
them in ideological debate. 

In sum, whatever these thinkers hold to be 
most fundamental in ethics, whatever the prob- 
lem of justifying oneself against one’s opponents 
turns on, it is this that they rule out (of the 
realm of the moral) on behalf of the non-humane 
or elitist. They can afford to be generous about 
principles, someone’s principles are not likely to 
last long once cut off from the point of view or 
mode of reasoning that lends them sustenance. 
Indeed, our three thinkers levy heavy penalties: 
Baier says his opponents have principles that are 
false or not genuine; Toulmin leaves them with 
no good reasons for their ideals or at best with 
non-moral reasons; Nielsen describes them as 
non-moral, only quasi-moral, or at best moral by 
way of some spurious factual claim. Certainly, if 
we can pin such labels on our opponents, we 
will have a tremendous advantage in competing 
for the allegiance of mankind. As Nielsen says at 
one point, given a debate over what course of 
action to follow, if we are committed to a moral 
point of view, the issue is “already, decided” in 


1 Kurt Baier, “The Point of View of Morality,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 32 (1954), pp- 132-133. 
3 Kurt Baier, The Moral Point of View (Ithaca, 1958), pp. 207-208. 
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a eae favour That is, the audience must 
choose between abandoning our opponents and 
abandoning morality and (I would add) it is fair 
to assume that the overwhelming majority of 
mankind think of themselves as moral rather 
than non-moral. 

Those who defend the realm of the moral 
approach often say that surely, it is legitimate 
to offer some account of what separates the 
moral from the non-moral. No doubt, but this 
begs the question of what sort of account we 
should offer. Few would object to distinguishing 
morality from art, science, logic, religion, custom, 
law, or etiquette—and few would object to 
labelling as non-moral those who have never 
claimed to have ideals which deserve to take 
precedence over individual pleasures or tastes, 
e.g., plain egoists (as distinct from invisible hand 
egoists) or sadists. Controversy begins when we 
fail to stop at a broad account of the realm of 
the moral and go on to a narrow one. By a 
broad account, I mean one that grants entry to 
all who have attained historical significance as 
ideologues, as competitors for the allegiance of 
mankind, whether humane or non-humane, 
whether elitist or equalitarian, whether they 
consider the average man precious or expend- 
able. By a narrow account, J mean one which 
excludes those who do not hold a certain set of 
basic ideals, let us say humane-equalitarian ones. 
It comes down to whether we find a place for 
only Jefferson and Marx or also Nietzsche and 
the many descendants of William Graham 
Sumner. 

This distinction made, .and it must be 1e- 
membered throughout, I can present my case. 
Like Luther, I have some theses to argue, 
although only four in number: (1) A narrow 
account of the realmi of the moral must be 
shown to be non-partisan; (2) It is not clear that 
the above can be done; (3) Even if the above can 
be done, the realm of the moral approach will 
be proved useless in the process; (4) To be use- 
ful, it must be transformed. 


* * 4 


Thesis One: A narrow account must be shown to 
be non-partisan. 


Under this heading, I want to take a look at 
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Toulmin and Baier and call attention to a 
curious fact: although it is quite clear just who 
they are expelling from the realm of the moral, 
these outcasts are never named. For example, 
when Toulmin argues for his account of the 
realm of the moral, he never faces up to even 
one ideological opponent. His most detailed de- 
fence of his account occurs on pp. 160-163 of his 
book.! He reminds us of his two rules or criteria 
of moral reasoning, assessing acts in terms of an 
accepted principle or social practice, assessing 
social practices in terms of “general fecundity,” 
presumably alleviating suffering with equity. As 
for the sort of opponent he has in mind, it is 
someone who might reject one of his criteria in 
favor of total reliance on the other! ‘Those who 
ignore criterion two, men who never assess social 
practices (and elites) in favor of citing them, are 
said to rely purely on authority and are not 
reasoning morally at all. Those who ignore 
criterion one, men who never cite social practices 
in favor of a “universal test of consequences,” 
are accused of substituting expediency for 
morality. And then comes his conclusion: 
“Consequently, even if all we do is to give up 
one or other of our present logical criteria, we 
turn ethics into something other than it is. And 
if this is the case there is no need for us to go 
on and consider more drastic alternatives: they 
can be ruled out at once.” In other words, 
tampering with Toulmin’s two criteria has 
proved so obviously mistaken, we can forget 
about our ideological opponents, those who 
might propose a radically different alternative, 
e.g., someone who might say that social practices 
are to be assessed in terms of rewarding superior 
men and keeping the masses at bay. Every now 
and then, there are signs of an unwelcome guest, 
but he is quickly dismissed; for example, we 
may sometimes be lax enough to “ignore the 
sufferings of ‘inferior’ people” (clearly a Social 
Darwinist might do this on principle) but we 
know “very well” that this is beyond the pale of 
moral reasoning." 

- If one wishes to find any non-humane 
ideologues in Toulmin, ‘one has to dig into his 
footnotes. Apparently Bertrand Russell told him 
that his account of the function of ethics would 
not have convinced Hitler. Toulmin interprets 
this as a contradictory demand that he produce 
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a reasonable argument which would convert an 
unreasonable man, a lunatic blind to logic and 
evidence.’ But certainly Russell meant to ask 
him if he had a case against a non-humane 
opponent, a rationally defensible case, setting 
aside whether or not such would actually con- 
vince a particular opponent. There is one other 
footnote which seems relevant: Toulmin 
imagines someone objecting that his criteria 
are not exhaustive—that two communities could 
be equally valuable in terms of promoting “the 
fulfilment of everyone’s aims and desires” but 


one could be preferred because its members | 


enjoy poetry while their neighbors enjoy only 
things like parlor games. He replies that it 
would be sensible to prefer one on aesthetic 
grounds, but not on moral grounds.’ We must 
take considerable liberties with this to make it 
into a reply to a non-humane opponent, but it 
is important to note its implications: take an 
aesthetic elitist, someone who thought that a 
great cathedral was worth the sufferings of 
thousands of ordinary men; following Toulmin, 
we would have to tell him that he was using 
aesthetic criteria rather than moral criteria— 
and that for anyone reasoning morally the issue 
was already decided against him. However, this 
line of argument, implicit in Toulmin’s account, 
is quite unconvincing: our elitist would reply 
that while knowing what constitutes a work of 
art is an aesthetic matter, there is no reason why 
he cannot make the achievement of such things 
(at the cost of much suffering) a moral impera- 
tive. 

Baier does no better than Toulmin. Through- 
out his book, he promises to give reasons for 
having a moral point of view at all,* but in the 
relevant chapter, he argues only against the 
thesis that we can use self-interest as the order- 
ing principle of a human society. He says this 
would lead to a Hobbesian state of nature and 
that we can easily see that such a world would 
be worse than one both moral: and social? Now 
such an argument merely poses what I call “the 
mystery of the vanishing Nietzschean.” When 
Baier expels men of enlightened self-interest and 
Nietzscheans and Social Darwinists and elitists 
of all sorts from the realm of the moral, we 
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expect to find them waiting for us in thehland 
of the non-moral. But all we find is the man of 
self-interest, the others have simply vanished into 
thin air, they seem to be neither within the 
realm of the moral nor out, as far as troubling 
to debate with them is concerned. 

Baier claims that “...since it has just been 
shown that moral reasons are superior to reasons 
of self-interest, I have given a reason for being 
moral, for following moral reasons rather than 
any other.” This is plainly false. The assump- 
tion is that the only alternative to morality is 
self-interest: this may be true if we admit elitists 
as well as egalitarians to the realm of the moral; 
but by excluding the former Baier has created 
a whole range of alternatives to morality that go 
beyond self-interest. Certainly elitist ideologues 
are not men of enlightened self-interest: they 
have a “point of view” which puts one’s ideals 
ahead of one’s own personal interests, they sacri- 
fice themselves on the altar of genius or the 
military virtues or art. And certainly, the act of 
banishing them has no magical effect, they can- 
not be men of principle the moment before and 
men of self-interest thereafter. And finally, it is 
far from clear that the non-humane ideologue 
suffers from the same weakness as the man of 
self-interest, there is considerable prima facie 
evidence that he can use his principles to 
organize a human society. Baier cannot have it 
both ways: he cannot deny that non-humane 
ideologues have a moral point of view; and 
then ignore them when he comes to arguing 
against alternatives to a moral point of view. 

In articles since The Moral Point of View, I 
can find only one line of argument that may be 
relevant. Baier argues that we can discriminate 
between social orders in that all of them are not 
equally “acceptable.” If some members of a 
social order find it unacceptable, this will bring 
on ennui and alienation plus an increased need 
for sanctions and greater suffering when these 
are used. The best system is one based on the 
principle of equity, one which resolves conflicts 
so that the interests of all are served equally. 
Baier goes so far as to say that by morality we 
mean a social order “in so far as it purports to 
be acceptable from the point of view of all its 
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e oe As it stands, all of this does not 
come to much. An elitist is likely to consider 
some alienation a small price to pay to maintain 
his ideals and goals; and he minds using sanc- 
tions and suffering much less than we. One can- 
not refute him simply by fiat, by talking about 
what morality “means.” 

Baier might say that morality consists of giv- 
ing men reasons, reasons for putting something 
ahead of their self-interest, reasons which show 
that their doing this is someone else’s business.” 
In rebuttal, the elitist has plenty of reasons, 
e.g, “cathedrals should come ahead of the in- 
terests of ordinary men and it is my business to 
see that they do.” Baier would probably object 
that morality requires showing all men that it is 
rational for them to put something ahead of 
their interests and certainly, some men do not 
desire cathedrals." Again in rebuttal, the solu- 
tion Baier offers to this problem, the principle 
of equity, is subject to the very same objection; 
some men (elitists) do not desire a state of equity 
and would not think it rational to put it ahead 
of their interests (it may after all call for con- 
siderable sacrifices on their part). I should 
emphasize that it is I who have applied these 
arguments to the ideologues in question and 
their apparent weakness may stem from this. 
Baier himself says nothing of Social Darwinists 
or Nietzscheans. 

However, an omission of this sort simply raises 
suspicions about the whole approach. It is not 
difficult to imagine what our ideological oppo- 
nents, for example, a Social Darwinist, will say 
against us: “I am not going to tamely submit to 
being labelled non-moral. All of these attempts 
to ‘delineate’ the realm of the moral are not 
what they seem, they are purely partisan in 
nature, they are the creations of thinkers with a 

_humane-equalitarian bias and designed to admit 
them into the realm of the moral while keeping 
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non-humane men out. I have little sympathy 
with this kind of game but I can easily learn to 
play. I can simply use my own ideals’ and do 
some ‘delineating’ myself and then, I think you 
will find that it is humane men who misconstrue 
the function of ethics (they don’t see that its real 
function is to promote the survival of the strong 
rather than the weak), and who reason non- 
morally, and who lack a moral point of view. 
Concerning the ‘curious’ fact that these thinkers 
expel men like me without acknowledging our 
existence, there is nothing curious about it. 
They must get rid of us or the whole approach 
just will not work; but if they ever admit what 
they are doing, even to themselves, the partisan 
character of their criteria would become too 
obvious to be ignored.” 

When we turn to academics, most of whom 
are no doubt impeccably humane, we find that 
the above suspicion cuts across ideological lines, 
witness: Mackie—Toulmin sets out criteria 
which are merely “the dominant ones at 
present”; Sacksteder—accuses Toulmin of 
eliminating other modes of reasoning by 
“arbitrary fiat’; Dykstra—the criteria are really 
“criteria accepted among a certain class or 
groups of people, e.g., those at Cambridge”; 
Nakhnikian—Toulmin ties the evaluative mean- 
ing of ethical to a “particular criterion”; and 
Wadia—Toulmin is actually “expressing a moral 
preference.” ™* I must say that I can see no way 
of answering the Social Darwinist except to take 
him at his word, that is, ask him for his account 
of the realm of the moral, show it to be de- 
fective, and do the same with other non-humane 
ideologues. One cannot convert partisan criteria 
into non-partisan criteria merely by shoving 
them up to the level of metaethics—they merely 
become partisan metaethics. 

This raises a problem of method and Nielsen 
alone attempts to provide a solution. The fol- 
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lowing is something of my own creation, I have 
had to correlate three separate passages from 
his early’ articles and amplify them in the light 
of his later work. But I think it represents his 
views on how we can test (using his terminology) 
various accounts of the characteristic functions 
of moral discourse: (1) Take stock of certain 
usages and concepts which we all know pre- 
analytically to be central to ethics—usages such 
as recommending how men are to live, laying 
down rules for dealing with conflicting interests 
(or demands), allocating praise and blame— 
concepts such as universalizability, justice (or 
fairness), happiness, and sympathy; (2) Imagine 
a wide range of competing accounts, i.e., our 
own plus those of our ideological opponents; 
(3) See whether we can make a case that one of 
these (preferably our own) is uniquely viable— 
see whether we can show that all the other ac- 
counts conflict in some way with the above 
usages and concepts. This. done we would have 
shown that an account of the realm of the moral 
can be both narrow and non-partisan, narrow 
enough to be used against our opponents and 
yet non-partisan in status.” 


* * * 


Thesis Two: It is not clear that we can show 
that competing accounts are non-viable. 


In 1957, Nielsen published an important 
article, “The Functions of Moral Discourse,” in 
which he sets out a number of accounts which 
might be considered alternatives to his own. Of 
these, there is only one I would offer if I were 
a non-humane ideologue: 


The characteristic functions of moral discourse 
are to guide conduct and alter behavior so as to 
develop a superior class of man for which the rest 
of mankind are to exist simply as a means. That 
is, the rest of mankind are not to be regarded as 
moral agents with a worth of their own." 


As for what Nielsen has to say against this ac- 
count, he makes three points: that to be a man 
is “by definition” to be a moral agent; that man 
is the sort of animal to whom moral praise and 
blame attach; and that any criterion we use to 
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give certain human beings moral priority over 
other human beings must be universalizable.” 

Concerning Nielsen's first point, he says it has 
to do with the meaning we attach to the word 
“man”; and man as a moral agent is taken to 
mean that all mankind have “a worth of their 
own.” If this point is really a verbal one, then 
the elitist has an easy way out: if he believes 
that a certain portion of homo sapiens are not 
worthy of regard, he need only stop calling them 
“men.” Indeed, as Nielsen says, this is what 
elitists have done throughout history, the Greeks 
called their slaves barbarians, the Germans called 
the Jews submen, Nietzsche spoke of herd men, 
and so forth. On the other hand, if the point is 
not verbal, if it means “all members of the 
species homo sapiens deserve to be treated with 
respect,” it is a substantive assertion—and sub- 
ject to challenge by elitists who do not endorse 
its substance. Perhaps this is why Nielsen goes 
on to his second point, which has to do with 
what men deserve. 

His second point is that man is a certain sort 
of animal, the sort capable of reflective choice it 
appears (except when he is an infant, senile, etc.), 
and that we must judge him in terms of praise 
and blame. This raises an important question, 
whether or not non-humane ideologues possess a 
standard of justice, for we would not call some- 
one just if he allocated boons and ills to people 
without using praise and blame, or at least say- 
ing something about their merits. Let us give a 
Social Darwinist a chance to comment: “As for 
using praise and blame, I praise and blame men 
a good deal more vigorously than you: do. I 
realize that you humanists are not necessarily 
crude equalitarians, that you recognize certain 
exceptions to equal treatment such as ‘women 
and children first’ and rewards for ususual merit. 
Nonetheless, you cling to the notion that just 
because someone is born into the species homo 
sapiens he has a right to a certain basic level of 
consideration. I rather think a man must pass a 
more demanding test than that!—he must earn 
even a minimal level of respect by proving him- 
self tough, energetic, and intelligent. My ideal 
is the soldier who is also a tactician, a man who 
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proves his worth in a competition more subtle, 
and perhaps more demanding, than war. Those 
who fail are blameworthy all right, so blame- 
worthy that they are worthless—they deserve 
punishment rather than compassion and some of 
them just deserve to go under. It is because I 
think of men as moral agents in terms of praise 
and blame that I deny they have any ‘worth of 
their own’.” 

The humanist would hardly let the argument 
go at that and certainly Nielsen would not. In a 
recent work, he takes up the question of de- 
partures from equal treatment and says that such 
departures must be fair—one cannot allocate 
advantages and disadvantages to men “at least 
for the vast majority of cases, on grounds by 
which a person by his own good effort could not 
be in a position to achieve.” The themes of 
fairness and justice as fairness are struck in a 
number of Nielsen’s later works and they open 
up an obvious line of attack: that if the Social 
Darwinist has as his goal a never-ending process 
of “perfecting” mankind, he must weed out a 
certain number of the “unfit” from every genera- 
tion—he must set a test that some men cannot 
pass no matter how hard they try; and that the 
Social Darwinist has never seemed particularly 
concerned with giving all men an equal chance 
to pass his test—he seems content to let the 
` social environment favor certain children over 
‘others as they prepare themselves for the 
competition to come. In effect, Nielsen might 
accuse his opponent of cheating men of the 
right to at least be judged in terms of praise and 
blame, by condemning them for what they can- 
not help and therefore for what they cannot be 
blamed. 

To give the Social Darwinist a right of reply: 
“There are a lot more people capable of 
transcending an unfavorable environment than 
you humanists like to admit—for every ten men 
who have not I can point to one who has, a man 
of average intelligence and talent who decided 
to stand and fight, and the existence of that one 
man implies that the other ten are blameworthy. 
Further, I would call the sort of environment 
you want for everyone just as crippling as an 
over-harsh environment, a pleasant and senti- 
mental upbringing produces pacifists and 
humanists rather than men who are tough and 
competitive. However, I do not wish to be mis- 
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understood. Concerning the unfit, I know they 
suffer and I am not a sadist—I set no value on 
suffering for its own sake. If I had a magic wand 
that could tell me who the unfit are (in advance 
of their being tested), could give them bliss from 
the act of breathing, and could make sure they 
did not reproduce, I would use it. But pain 
exists, it is hard to eliminate, resources are 
limited, and further, thousands of things are 
more important than the elimination of suffer- 
ing, things that fire the imagination, the race for 
space, the chance to rival the pyramids, giving 
our armies, and athletes, and industries all they 
need to compete successfully, and so forth. 
“Concerning fairness, the same holds true. I 
know that some men, given their limitations, 
are blameless and I set no value on punishing 
them. But if one makes an idol of fairness, one 
ends up sacrificing too much that is important 
on its altar. The task of levelling all environ- 
ments so as to give all men an equal chance is 
immense. And even then, we would not have 
begun to satisfy the appetite of fairness. It is 
unfair that some men suffer from what is not 
their fault, that one is lucky in marriage and 
another is not, that one is intelligent and another 
stupid—perhaps we should reserve the most de- 
sirable mates for the latter as partial compensa- 
tion. .It is unfair that some men are born 
deformed or mentally defective—perhaps we 
should render every child defective so that we 
will all begin life as equals. If we are really 
serious about fairness, we would have to deprive 
every man of every advantage he has not earned. 
“My main point is this: justice as fairness is 
important, there can be no competition without 
rules and certainly we must be fair in establish- 
ing guilt in criminal cases; but justice as fairness 
is not everything. There is another sort of justice, 
justice as rewarding excellence, which is no less 
venerable and in my opinion, a good deal more 
important. Even our schools, which have been 
influenced far too much by humanists, give a 
mark for achievement as well as a mark for try- 
ing. If espousing justice as rewarding excellence 
puts one outside the realm of the moral, we had 
better start with Plato. I have every right to 
place fairness (particularly to the unfit) on a list 
of priorities and to place it well down the list. 
And when I say, that some things are more im- 
portant than others on this list, I mean to say 
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that it is a list of moral priorities. I feel a moral 
obligation to put things ahead of fairness, and a 
moral obligation to reward excellence, and a 
moral obligation to promote excellence. I have 
before my eyes a vision of the future, men strong, 
energetic, and intelligent locked in a competition 
in which the winners are admired and the losers 
are respected for asking no quarter.” 

A Nietzschean would want to add to the 
above: “The Social Darwinist has spoken about 
justice as fairness and justice as rewarding ex- 
cellence and has ranked them in terms of im- 
portance. But he neglected something much 
more fundamental, he did not make explicit the 
criterion of importance he used to rank these 
two. I suspect his criterion is rather like mine, a 
criterion of what constitutes a significant form of 
life. Indeed, I challenge anyone to dispute this 
claim: however much he hides from it, however 
much he denies it, every thinker has such a 
criterion and builds his ethics on it. No doubt, 
there are a few who hold a truly equalitarian 
criterion, who consider the life of an ant just as 
important as that of a human being; but even 
most humanists are elitists, they think it right 
to sacrifice the interests of other animals to those 
of homo sapiens—the very phrase ‘all men and 
their desires to be taken as of equal importance’ 
implies that all species are not of equal impor- 
tance. Now, I happen to have a criterion of 
importance, a criterion a living thing must meet 
in order to merit-real consideration of its well- 
being, which most homo sapiens cannot pass. 
Look at the average man braying at a TV pro- 
gramme like “This Is Your Life,’ do you really 
think that fairness to such a creature even com- 
pares with furthering the existence, aims, and 
achievements of great men? In a word, fairness 
to superior men is important because they are 
important; fairness to others is not because they 
are not. 

“Not that I am a Social Darwinist; he puts 
the ‘soldier’ ahead of the creative genius; and 
perhaps as a result, he is too much interested in 
perfecting mankind in general—why not be 
satisfied with a few great men and keep available 
a mass of mediocre men to serve as means to 
their ends? You may tell me that I underestimate 
the number of great men hidden amongst the 
masses and that if I improved their lot, this 
would give such men a chance to develop. This 
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argument appeals to me, for it implzes that I 
have won you over—you are arguirg in my 
terms, that any concern for the masses is justified 
solely out of fairness to the great. And finally, I 
hope no one is going to tell me I am mistaken 
about ‘man’; I can describe man’s behavior quite 
as well as you and can use the term in accord 
with any rules you care to lay down.” 

In the author’s opinion, the Social Darwinist 
and the Nietzschean have made a good case (for 
inclusion in the realm of the moral), particularly 
impressive being the latter's contention about a 
criterion of what constitutes a significamt form of 
life. Concerning the Social Darwinist’s point, 
that justice as fairness is not everything, Nielsen 
himself eventually came to concede ths (after a 
lapse of sixteen years): 


But while justice is a central moral consideration, 
it is not the only relevant moral conside-ation and 
sometimes the claims of justice, where acting on 
them would cause great misery, shovld be set 
aside. In such circumstances, the innocent must 
suffer un-deservedly because, unless they do suffer, 
a far greater total suffering will ensue." 


It is worth noting that Nielsen does not dodge 
the fact that he is putting an ideal ahead of 
justice as fairness, for humanists sometimes try 
to obscure this. They say that the above comes 
to no more than sacrificing fairness to a few 
men, so as to promote the happiness of many 
men or even mankind in general. In reply, this 
is not a matter of sacrificing fairness tc a few on 
behalf of fairness to all—promoting saappiness 
in general has (on the face of it) nothing to do 
with fairness. When humanists endorse such a 
goal, they make no direct reference to praise or 
blame, that is, they do nothing to show that 
mankind deserves happiness. In fact, .t is hard 
to imagine any humanist worthy of :he name 
who would calculate the comparative virtue of 
mankind at one time and another and zhen raise 
or lower the general level of suffering to match. 
The humanist ideal of alleviating suffering is 
something in addition to justice as fairness and 
each of us must ask himself just when tae former 
takes priority over the latter. 

There are some humanists, e.g, Elizabeth 
Anscombe, who would answer “nerer,” but 
Nielsen is not one of these. And be objects 
strongly to the notion that he shoulé be read 
out of the realm of the moral on these grounds, 
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that is, he thinks Anscombe (given her convic- 
tions) should say he has an “immoral morality,” 
not that he has no morality at all.” I would add 
that if putting humane -ideals ahead of fairness 
does not take one out of the realm of the moral, 
why should giving priority to non-humane 
ideals? And J take it that once the notion of 
putting non-humane ideals ahead of fairness is 
accepted, the way is clear not merely for the 
Social Darwinist (and the Nietzschean) but also 
for other non-humane ideologues, e.g, the 
aesthetic elitist, the man who would build one 
great cathedral at the price of undeserved suffer- 
ing on the part of a thousand peasants. 

We must take up Nielsen’s third argument, 
that any criterion we use to give certain human 
beings priority over others must be universaliz- 
able. The rule of universalizability is complex, 
but in this context I take it to mean simply that 


if a man states a criterion of who deserves or . 


merits preference, he must stand by it with 
logical consistency. Now some of our ideological 
opponents cannot pass this test. The racist is 
vulnerable because fundamentally, he faces the 
following dilemma: either he must assert cor- 
relations between color and personal traits 
(stupidity, laziness, etc.) in which case he can 
be routed by empirical evidence; or he must say 
that differences in color alone justify differential 
treatment of human beings. In the latter case, 
we can use logic to embarrass him in a number 
of ways. For example, and this is only one ex- 
ample, we can say: imagine you took a pill that 
turned you black but left you unchanged in 
every other way; do you really believe you 
should then go under, despite the fact that you 
remain the kind, intelligent, brave, witty fellow 
you are? Or imagine that everyone who is white 
turned black and vice versa; do you really be- 
lieve that although they are totally unchanged 
in terms of life history, achievement, character, 
and personality, they should trade places? 
However, a non-humane ideologue need not 
be a racist: the account of the functions of moral 
discourse Nielsen presents (on behalf of a 
Nietzschean) makes no reference to race; I cer- 
tainly did not intend my Social Darwinist or 
Nietzschean to be taken for a racist. And this 
makes a crucial difference. We asked our racist 
to imagine himself going under with no change 
in his personal traits; but the above ideologues 
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state their criteria in terms of personal traits 
themselves and therefore, they need have no fear 
of questions about changing places with the un- 
fit. When we ask a man who is strong and 
energetic and intelligent if he ought to go under 
if he were weak and lazy and stupid, it is really 
like asking him if he should go under if he were 
somebody else! We are asking him to imagine 
himself changed into someone radically different 
from the sort of man he is, changed into the kind 
of man he loathes. He is likely to answer: “Yes, 
I certainly should go under if I were like that, 
but do recall, I am not really like that at all.” 

Some thinkers believe they can win an easy 
victory over all elitists, non-racist as well as. 
racist. However, they believe this because they 
link the rule of universalizability with one or 
more of the following: that one must have an 
equalitarian criterion of justice—accord all men 
a certain basic level of respect; that one must 
espouse justice as fairness rather than justice as 
rewarding excellence; that one must not only 
espouse justice as fairness but also give it priority 
over all other ideals. It is clearly a mistake to 
identify universalizability with these assertions or 
to think it logically entails such assertions. All 
of the above are substantive in character, they 
recommend one criterion of justice rather than 
another, or one kind of justice rather than 
another, or a certain criterion of importance; 
and universalizability is a purely formal rule, it 
must be supplied with a substantive principle 
before it can go to work (before it can demand 
that we stand by our principles with logical 
consistency). In my opinion, it is also a mistake 
to think that universalizability “suggests” equali- 
tarian principles, the notion being that there is 
some sort of connection weaker than entailment. 
If an elitist can universalize his principles, it is 
hard to see why this will suggest anything non- 
elitist to him. He will claim that he stands by 
all three of his criteria, fairness, excellence, and 
importance, and that he can use his criterion of 
importance to be consistent about when he puts 
excellence ahead of fairness and fairness ahead 
of excellence. It is up to us to prove that he is 
wrong. Perhaps we can but if so, we will have to 
do it the hard way, after a full and fair debate 
using logic and empirical evidence as our 
principal weapons. 

Thus far, I have used Nielsen’s later works 
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mainly to supplement the arguments used in his 
first major article, “The functions of moral -dis- 
course.” However, some of these later works 
introduce new lines of argument and it is to 
these that I now turn. Here I will have to be 
selective. Two in particular appear relevant to 
our debate with elitists: when reasoning morally, 
some men build on a foundation of either scien- 
tific or metaphysical myths; others ignore the 
role of sympathy in moral reasoning. 

Nielsen criticizes a variety of racists and sexists 
as assuming a mythical anthropology or sociology 
and, when imagining a Buddhist saying we 
should strive for nirvana, remarks that this 
makes sense only in terms of some “wildly meta- 
physical scheme.”™ I have no desire to defend 
the concept of nirvana, but I had better say 
something more on behalf of my Social Darwin- 
ist. Given the long-standing historical connection 
between his ideals and racism, he may seem to 
have got off rather lightly. 

I have heard a sophisticated Social Darwinist 
hold forth as follows: “In the long run, racism 
is an impediment to Social Darwinism—it posits 
an absurd criterion of human excellence as a 
competitor to the criterion we hold, it retards 
giving the strong the rewards and resources they 
merit and it saves many from going under who 
certainly ought to do so. However, historically 
there is no doubt we owe a great deal to racism, 
whether that of the common man or that of the 
late nineteenth century scholar who made meta- 
physical hash out of evolutionary biology; for 
these doctrines did much to condition men to 
accept the notions of a competitive social struggle 
and the superiority of the winners of such a 
struggle. But don’t feel too superior. Many of 
your historians believe that the absurd meta- 
physics of Christianity performed a similar ser- 
vice for humanism, it conditioned men (however 
irrationally) to accept equalitarian ideals; and 
they still debate about whether humanism is 
strong enough to stand on its own feet. Racism 
has been an effective school for elitists—perhaps 
we are now strong enough to do without it or 
we may continue to need it for a substantial 
transitional period. At any rate, while I cannot 
speak for my followers, I am an empiricist and 
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not a metaphysician; and I prefer my anthio- 
pology scientific rather than mythical ” 

As for the argument from sympathy, Nielsen 
begins by granting that universalizadility is a 
purely formal principle, that one can “with im- 
peccable logic” calmly assert that men unlike 
oneself should go under. However, he thinks we 
have a right to ask such an opponent to go 
beyond universalizability and engage his emo- 
tions. We can ask him to vividly imagine the 
plight of his victims, to empathize vith them, 
to identify with them, to imagine he was like 
them and that was him going under—and see if 
this does not awaken a feeling of sympathy and 
convince him he should take into account what 
his victims want. Nielsen believes that if our 
opponent is capable of understanding and 
appreciating the feelings and wants of others, 
our tactic will work; and argues thet if he is 
not capable of this, he is simply not reasoning 
like a moral agent.” 

In my opinion, If we used our tactic, a Social 
Darwinist would answer as follows: “What you 
forget is the psychological distance between my- 
self and someone who is weak, lazy, and senti- 
mental. It is not that I am incapable of 
empathizing with him—it is just that I can not 
both empathize with him and remain myself! 
If I am to imagine myself going under, I have 
to fall short of identifying with him—that cer- 
tainly does awaken outrage, but so what: my 
principles don’t demand my sort going under. 
And when I truly identify with him ‘I” disappear 
entirely and what I experience is zim going 
under, not me as him (how could I b= like him 
and still be like myself!) And thus empathy 
hardly leads to sympathy, recall he is zhe sort of 
man I loathe. However, just for the sake of argu- 
ment, let us assume something new happens: that 
I am in fact overcome by sympathy. Does this 
show I ought to be? Does it not merely raise the 
question of whether he merits sympathy—and 
the question of whether it is a defect in me to 
feel it? Or assume something more: zhat when 
overcome by sympathy, I feel that such men 
ought not to go under. Do I not have tne right to 
return to normal and make my moral assessment 
in a sober and calm state of mind? This is all 
conjecture, but if I did so, I believe I would 


2 Nielsen: ‘‘Justification and Moral Reasoning,” op. cit., pp. 105-108; ‘On Moral Truth” in Nicholas Fescher (ed.), 
Studies in Moral Philosophy (Oxford, 1968), pp. 1719 and 23-24. 
2 Kai Nielsen, ‘The Good Reasons Approach Revisited,” Archiv für Rechts und Sozialphilosophie, vel. 50 (1964), 


Pp. 478-480. 
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say: ‘how could I have been so weak as to be 


swayed by sympathy?r—at any rate, I must not. 


let it interfere with what I know to be right’.” 

In other words, the author believes that 
Nielsen’s questions are in order. If a Social 
Darwinist is not willing to assess the conse- 
quences of his principles, we have a right to be 
suspicious; and to assess the consequences of his 
principles, he must know both the amount of 
suffering they entail and the sort of man they 
condemn—he might get to know the former in 
the dentist’s chair (or through a series of per- 
sonal misfortunes) but for the latter, he needs 
empathy. However, I also think that the Social 
Darwinist’s reply is plausible and psychologically 
sound. As Katz points out, empathy involves a 
two-step process: when we actually identify with 
someone else, the “I” does disappear; and then, 
when we break off the relation of identity, the 
“I” re-emerges and we assess what we have ex- 
perienced.® It is quite possible to have real 
empathy with someone and then, when the spell 
is broken, be disgusted by the personality we 
entered into—as every actor who has lived the 
part of Hitler on stage knows. Or take Charles 
Dickens, he certainly “understood” Uriah Heep, 
but he did not “appreciate” him, did not respect 
him. Empathy is feeling what others feel, sym- 
pathy is that plus having positive feelings to- 
wards others. The two are not the same and I 
am unwilling to allow Nielsen to make sympathy 
(for all men—an elitist may feel sympathy for 
his peers), much less being swayed by sympathy, 
a prerequisite for reasoning like a moral agent. 
In order to bridge the gap between them, Nielsen 
lays great stress on what the elitist is likely to 
feel when under the spell of empathy, after all, 
when he is actually identifying with his victim, 
won't he at that moment not want to go under? 
But I doubt that any elitist ever thought his 
victims wanted to go under, he just does not 
believe that what some men want counts for 
very much. 
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Well then, at this point in the debate at least, 
the realm of the moral approach has led to an 
unsatisfactory result. It has merely provoked a 
variety of accounts, humane, Nietzschean, Social 
Darwinist, aesthetic elitist, no doubt we could 
add others, all of which seem partisan and none 
of which seem to be uniquely viable. Nielsen 
himself may have concluded that his arguments 
are not decisive. In 1968, he published an extra- 
ordinary article in which he expresses scepticism 
about the notion of human rights—on the 
grounds that he doubts his ability to show that 
“a Nietzschean concept of morality” is mistaken! 
He goes so far as to say that a “Master Morality” 
qualifies as a moral point of view, thanks to 
being universalizable and embodying some kind 
of social concern (concern for at least some per- 
sons other than oneself).* If Nielsen were really 
to accept this last, the whole of the realm of the 
moral approach would begin to erode: the choice 
would no longer be between being Nietzschean 
and being moral. Nielsen would have to broaden 
his criteria for the realm of the moral and for 
every ideological opponent allowed to enter (with 
no strings attached), the approach would be just 
that much less useful in solving the problem of 
justification. 

It is, therefore, hardly surprising that his 
scepticism article has attached a long and 
agonized footnote. And it seems to have had a 
long-range effect on Nielsen’s confidence: be- 
ginning in 1971, articles citing the moral point 
of view with apparent confidence” alternate 
with those expressing grave doubts about our 
ability to answer the sceptic® and sometimes, 
these two themes are struck in the same work.” 
Most moving of all is a passage in which Nielsen 
reveals how much it means to him to refute the. 
sceptic, he thinks of scepticism as a bulwark of 
bourgeois individualism and as destructive of 
fundamental criticism of our social ills. 


* * * 
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Thesis Three: Even if we can show that com- 
peting accounts are non-viable, the realm of the 
moral approach will be proved useless in the 
process. 

In the last section, I tried to show that 
Nielsen's arguments do little to embarrass the 
Nietzschean or Social Darwinist and I think that 
this is worth showing. However, the fact that 
Nielsen’s arguments have failed does not mean 
that further argumentation would fail, indeed, 
I myself believe that carrying the debate some 
steps further might pay dividends. And this 
raises a question: am I merely saying that the 
realm of the moral approach has not been vindi- 
cated thus far—and that better arguments might 
do so; or am I saying that there is a defect in 
the approach which allows us to reject it with 
some finality? I want to assert the latter and 
thus my third thesis. 

We must take another look at the arguments 
Nielsen uses when debating against competing 
accounts of the realm of the moral. He tried to 
convict his opponents of misusing words, ignor- 
ing the facts of human nature (man is “the sort 
of animal to whom... moral blame and praise 
attach”), logical inconsistency, ignoring empirical 
evidence, bad metaphysics, and lack of empathy. 
What strikes one about these arguments is the 
overall pattern, the familiarity of the pattern; 
these are exactly the kind of arguments one 
might use when debating moral principles or, 
for that matter, aesthetics or even Freud versus 
Skinner. Which is to say that if Nielsen had won 
his debate about competing accounts of the 
realm of the moral, he could have used the very 
same arguments to win a debate about moral 
principles. Take the Nietzschean account, “using 
most of mankind simply as a means to the ends 
of superior men.” If we can use the above argu- 
ments effectively against this assertion stated as 
an account of the function of ethics or as an 
account of the moral point of view, we could 
use them against the very same assertion stated 
as a moral principle. If it misuses language, or 
distorts human nature, or leads to logical in- 
consistencies, and so forth, certainly it is dis- 
credited in any event. 

‘Just to spell all of this out: The realm of the 
moral approach is supposed to help us rout our 
ideological opponents. But to use it, we must 
argue for our own account or criterion of the 
realm-of the moral. Let us imagine the optimum 
result; we argue down every one of our oppo- 


nents and show that their accounts are non- 
viable. Now we can use the realm of -zhe moral 
approach, but only because we have already 
won the debate against our opponents! We can- 
not use it when we need it (before we have won) 
and we can use it only when we no longer need 
it (after we have won). Moreover, ic arguing 
about accounts, we have not come up with any- 
thing really new—we argue just as we would if 
we were arguing about moral principles. So we 
might just as well stick to arguing abcut moral 
principles and forget about “various accounts 
of the function of ethics’ and “conflicting 
accounts of the moral point of view.” In vindi- 
cating the realm of the moral approach, we have 
proved it useless in the process. 

The assumption of this, of course, is that 
while Nielsen or Toulmin or Baier may do 
better using variations on the arguments listed 
above, they will not come up with any really 
new pattern of argument in the future. I can- 
not prove such a thing, I can only give my 
reasons for being pessimistic. When we argue 
for an account like “the function of ethics is to 
maximize happiness with equity,” we are argu- 
ing for something just as narrow as a moral 
principle—or at least as narrow as our basic 
ideals or first principles. And I suspect that such 
a debate is very much determined by th2 content 
of what is being debated, same content, same 
opponents, same arguments likely to be effective 
against these opponents. It may be tha: a broad 
account can be defended by some very different 
pattern of argument, but that just will not do— 
it is not relevant to my point. At any rate, the 
burden is on our three thinkers to develop a 
new pattern of argument and show thet it owes 
something to the approach they share. Until that 
time, I say that adopting something like “maxi- 
mizing happiness with equity” as an account has 
only one effect: it transforms an argument which 
would normally be about first principles into an 
argument about competing accounts of the realm 
of the moral—and then we must cover exactly 
the same ground in terms of argumentation that 
we would have covered in the first place So what 
is the point? 

5 + * 


Thesis Four: If the realm of the moral approach 
is to be useful, it must be transformed. 


In order to defend this thesis, I mus: present 
a list. Initially I am willing to call it a list that 


er 


delineates the realm of the moral; before we 
are finished it will have evolved into something 
else, a list of items likely to come up in moral 
debate. For the moment, however, let us say 
that in order to enter the realm of the moral, a 
man must: 


(1) Have ideals that take priority over his 
whims or desires—when “I ought” conflicts 
with “I want,” he must do the former or 

. plead moral weakness. 

(2) Continue to hold bis ideals when he gains 

; a reasonably full knowledge of what they 
mean in practice—to do the latter, he will 
need empathy with other men (but not 

` . sympathy). 

- (3) Be willing to universalize his ideals—be 
willing to give reasons for his moral assess- 
ments, at least until he reaches his first 
principles, and stand by his ideals with 
logical consistency throughout. 

(4) Have concern for the welfare of a group of 
men (the group may or may not include all 
mankind) rather than himself alone—this 
rules out pure egoism as distinct from in- 
visible hand “egoism.” 

(5) It also rules out sadism which is a form of 
egoism. 

(6) He must possess some criterion of justice, 
at least justice as fairness, and he will 
probably have a criterion of justicé as re- 
warding excellence as well—if so, he must 
have something to determine the balance 
between the two with logical consistency, 
e.g., a criterion of importance or significant 

; life. 

(7) Use his ideals to pass judgment on his own 
(personal) way of life in toto as well as bit 
by bit. 

(8) Be willing to argue that his ideals, or a 
blueprint which aims as close to them as 


reality allows, are capable of ordering a, 


- human society. 

(9) Welcome the remaking of mankind in 
general in the light of his ideals—a certain 
diversity can of course be written into them. 

(10) Give happiness an important place—he 

‘need not give it top priority and certainly 

need not endorse the happiness of all man- 
kind. >» 

As the reader knows, the thinkers examined in 

this paper attempt to add items to this list, for 

example, an (11) about taking the interests of 
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every man into account, or a (12) about having 
to possess sympathy for mankind in, general. 
And I have tried to drive them into a corner— 
they can add these items either by way of fiat or 
by arguing for them. I have said enough about 
the pointlessness of arguing for them, arguing 
for them as criteria of morality rather than be- 
ing content to argue for them as moral prin- 
ciples. And if they add something like (12) by 
fiat, they merely invite an opponent to reply: 
“Ah well, if that is the only sense in which I fail 
to qualify as moral, you have won me over. 
Apparently, I pass everything else on your list 
so I can go forth with the message that my ideals 
are worthy of sacrifice, viable in the light of full 
knowledge, universalizable, alternatives to ego- 
ism and sadism, accord with justice, and provide 
men with a vision to order themselves, their 
society, and their species. All of this is enough 
for me—I have no desire to claim sympathy for 
all mankind! You will, however, excuse me if I 
draw a distinction between Morality I and 
Morality II and merely grant that I am non- 
moral in the first sense but not the second. You 
think you gain something by writing a humane 
criterion into your test for the realm of the 
moral, but all you do is get me to admit I am 
not humane—a price I am happy to pay.” 

This reply shows why I have not worried too 
much about certain items on my own list. Items 
(g) and (10) are certainly subject to challenge, 
but I am willing to let anyone delete them who 
wants to pay the price they carry. If a non- 
ideological type feels ill-done by (9), and if he 
is a Calvinist as well and feels ill-done by (10), 
I will concede him the right to reply as above— 
“apparently the only sense in which I fail to 
qualify as moral is that I refuse to give happiness 
an important place and don’t care much about 
remaking mankind in general”——and I will con- 
cede him the same sort of distinction between 
Morality I and Morality II. Under these con- 
ditions, he should not resent the length of my 
list. If I were a realm of the moral thinker, that 
of course would be a different matter. Toulmin 
and Baier tend to treat this realm as if it were 
a nation-state. They want to define its boun- 
daries, toss their opponents out, and strip them 
of all the privileges of citizenship. Nielsen is 
more complex. He sometimes prefers to convict 
his opponents of irrationality or factual error, 
rather than classify them as non-moral, but even 
he seems to think it terribly important to de- 
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termine where the “real” boundaries of the realm 
of the moral lie and use that as a weapon against 
his ideological opponents. 

And now my secret is out. As far as the prob- 
lem of justification is concerned, I do not care 
where we as philosophers, trying to delineate 
the realm of the moral, draw a line on my list, 
whether after (10) or (8) or even after (1). The 
list itself is all important. I care where an oppo- 
nent draws a line, but only because of the items 
on the list and the prices attached to each. If he 
crosses (2) off his list, we could say something 
like “he recommends his ideals only because he 
averts his eyes from the suffering they cause.” If 
he omits (3), we can say that he does not take his 
ideals seriously enough to stand by them with 
logical consistency. If he omits (4) or (5) or (6), 
we can say (among other things) that he refuses 
to give us any help in assessing what men either 
deserve or merit. And if he crosses off (7) or (8), 
we can ask him if his ideals are irrelevant to 
organizing his own life and to ordering a human 
society. These are the prices that count, not 
something called “lacking a moral point of view” 
or “not reasoning morally.” If any of my ideo- 
logical opponents wish to pay the prices attached 
to (1) through (8), all the better—it is just that 
I have difficulty finding any of historical im- 
portance who have chosen to do so. 

I want to call attention to two advantages of 
our list: it will clarify communication with our 
opponents and it will clarify the problem of 
justification. As for communication, when some- 
one uses terms like “moral” and “non-moral,” a 
perfectly sensible thing to do, we can ask him 
how many of the items on our list he means to 
imply (he may of course want to add items as 
do our three thinkers) and then, we will have a 
precise notion of his usage. As for justification, 
where he draws his line on our list will usually 
tell us something of crucial importance—it will 


tell us what prices he means to contest and . 


which he means to forfeit. And best of all, our 
list will keep us from being confused by an 
eccentric use of terms. Nietzsche for example 
did not like to call his ideals “moral”—and this 
has led many to assume (including the author at 
one time) that he would not try to justify him- 
self in moral debate. But if we read Nietzsche 
carefully, and read him in the light of our list, 
we can see that he has no intention of letting 
any price on our list go by default. He was most 
interested in showing that he put his ideals 
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ahead of his desires (he loathed the hedonist), 
that he had faced up to their consequences, that 
he was being logically consistent about them, that 
he had a standard of “justice” (he focused mainly 
on excellence but fairness comes in for super- 
men), and that his ideals could be used to order 
a society (his new Europe). Nietzsche wanted to 
show these things because such prices can stand 
on their own feet—they are serious enough in 
themselves and if a man must pay them, it adds 
nothing to say “and besides that you are outside > 
the realm of the moral.” I sometimes think this 
last is what Nietzsche was getting at and if so, 
he was quite correct. 

The core of truth in the realm of the moral 
approach is this: there is a structure to moral 
and political debate, there is an agenda men 
usually cover when they debate about their. 
principles, and it is useful to have that agenda 
made explicit and to see why even bitter oppo- 
nents, such as Nietzsche and a humanist, can 
agree to adopt it in common. After all, if we 
think about what actually happens, the parties 
to moral debate do not omit items from our list 
—rather they both claim that they need not pay 
the prices attached and then, each tries to show 
that in fact his opponent must. For example, the 
non-humane are likely to turn on us and accuse 
us of not really facing up to the consequences of 
our ideals (“it is your sort that allow haemo- 
philiacs to live and reproduce”), and not really 
being logically consistent (“how do you square ` 
your admiration for genius with your equali- 
tarianism”), and not really being able to order a 
human society (“you socialist-humanists would 
wreck any society foolish enough to let you 
rule”). The argument that ensues, about whose 
principles carry what prices, is the very soul of 
moral debate. 

On the other hand, the realm of the moral 
approach must be transformed and now the 
reader can see what I mean by that. Our three 
thinkers make their mistake not in compiling a 
list but in how they tend to use it. They want to 
add items until they reach a certain boundary, 
a boundary narrow enough to exclude their 
opponents, and this last leads straight towards 
either an escape from real debate (as with 
Toulmin and Baier) or real debate about an 
artificial issue (as with Nielsen). We must give 
up the preoccupation with boundaries, give up 
arguing with Nietzsche about the function of 
ethics, and give up the notion that there is 
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something meaningful at stake called being non- 
moral. Rather we must use our list as an agenda, 
we must argue about ideals and principles and 
the many prices attached to the specific items on 
our list. It may be said “what if an opponent 
refuses to call it a list having anything to do 
with morals, or even denies its whole relevance 
to moral debate?” But we already know the 
answer to this—he can call it anything he likes 
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and ignore it at his peril—I will go on using it 
against him in any event. 

It is not that Toulmin and Nielsen arid Baier 
never argue as I recommend. If I am correct 
about the structure of moral and political de- 
bate, they could hardly help but do so. But they 
should argue only in that way and give up all 
that is distinctive about the realm of the moral 
approach. 
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IV. DIRECT AND INDIRECT REALISM 
ANDREW WARD 


"TRE causal processes of perception have 

traditionally been taken by upholders of 
what is now called indirect realism, and what 
used to be called representative realism, as one 
of the most serious objections to maintaining a 
direct realist theory of perception. Direct realists, 
in their turn, have traditionally pointed to the 
inferential nature of indirect realism as one of 
the most serious objections to that version of 
realism. For, as the name implies, according to 
an indirect realist no one can ever perceive ex- 
ternal objects directly. An observer must rely, 
instead, on his ability to explain the order of his 
past perceptions, and predict the order of his 
present perceptions, as providing him with in- 
ferential evidence for the following claim: that 
the best hypothesis to account for the sequence 
of his perceptions is that these perceptions, 
though themselves only the awareness of mental 
images (sense data), have been caused by the 
existence of (directly unobservable) external ob- 
jects. And the fact that an indirect realist has 
had to support his claim to know that external 
objects exist, by appealing to this inferential evi- 
dence, has traditionally been taken as a weak 
point in his position. 

The aim of this paper is to examine a direct 
realist’s defence of his theory in the face of the 
physical and physiological processes involved in 
perception. It is important to note that the 
existence of these causal processes is accepted by 
direct realists. What I shall try to show is that 
whereas these processes pose very serious prob- 
lems for direct realists, they pose no correspond- 
ing problems for indirect realists. I shall also try 
to show that a direct realist has to rely on using 
a closely similar kind of “best hypothesis” argu- 
ment for supporting his claim to perceive an ex- 
ternal world directly, as an indirect realist relies 
on for supporting his claim to know that an 
external world exists, although never perceived 
directly. 

I 


The bare outlines of the causal processes 
occurring in visual perception are these: visual 


perception only occurs if light quanta (photons) 
have been reflected or emitted from external 
objects onto the observer’s optic nerves, and the 
electric impulses thus generated conveyed, 
through the afferent nerves, to the occipital 
lobes situated at the back of the brain. (Re- 
sembling causal accounts can be offered for the 
other senses.) 

Now a direct realist claims that the existence 
of these causal processes should not lead us to 
think of the observer’s resulting perceptions as 
the mere awareness of sense data. Far from 
viciously intruding between the observer and an 
external object, so blocking him from directly 
perceiving that object, the causal processes 
should be understood as producing the observer’s 
direct perceptual act of awareness of the external 
object. That is, in cases of veridical perception, 
a direct realist maintains a version of what is 
called the act/object theory. The story is that 
when the occipital lobes are stimulated via the 
normal causal processes between object and 
lobes, this stimulation simply causes (or is 
identical with) the observer's direct perceptual 


_ act of awareness of the external object. 


It is partly because he distinguishes, in the 
case of veridical perception, between the ob- 
server’s act of awareness and what he is directly 
aware of (the external object) that the direct 
realist usually proceeds to argue that the causal 
processes are merely a physical precondition of 
direct perception, i.e., are merely processes which, 
contingently, must always occur if the observer 
is to be able to perceive objects directly. It is 
admitted that, as a matter of fact, an observer 
would not be able to perceive an external ob- 
ject unless the causal processes produced his 
awareness of the object. But it is not usually 
admitted that our grounds for deciding whether 
someone can be directly perceiving an external 
object need make any ‘eference to the causal 
processes. Or to put the point in a more formal 
way, the causal processes of perception need not 
enter into the logical analysis of perception at 
all, Whereas a person can only make a logically 
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justified claim to be seeing the real color of a 
ripe tomato, if, for instance, he is not color-blind 
and the object is in sunlight, a person can make 
a logically justified claim to be perceiving an 
object directly, without cognizance being taken 
of the causal processes involved in his (claimed) 
direct perception. This is what is meant by say- 
ing that the causal processes are simply a physical 
precondition for directly perceiving an object. 
While “not being color-blind” is a logical pre- 
condition for determining whether a person is 
seeing the color of an object, the causal pro- 
cesses do not enter into the logical analysis of 
perception at all. They are simply processes 
which contingently help to explain an observer’s 
ability to perceive an object directly. They are 
a physical precondition of an observer's direct 
perception because, it has been found, without 
the occurrence of these causal processes an ob- 
server will not, as a matter of fact, have the 
ability directly to perceive an object. But the 
logical criterion, for deciding whether an ob- 
server can be perceiving an object directly, makes 
no necessary reference to the operation of the 
causal processes between that object and the 
observer's occipital lobes. 

Actually, it is untrue to say that the logical 
criterion for deciding whether an observer can 
be directly perceiving an external: object need 
take no cognizance of the causal processes. If 
direct realists only had to contend with the 
scientific evidence so far discussed, it would in- 
deed seem unnecessary to include any reference 
to the causal processes within the logical analysis 
of perception. But direct realists are forced to 
insert a causal clause because of a further scien- 
tific discovery. It has been found that, by arti- 
ficially stimulating the occipital lobes with 
electric probes, an observer can be made aware 
of a perceptual field which is, or at least always 
appears to the observer to be, qualitatively in- 
distinguishable from the perceptual field he 
would be aware of, were his awareness produced 
by an identical electric current reaching the 
occipital lobes via the normal causal inter- 
mediaries between object and lobes. 

Like it or not, direct realists accept that the 
perceptual field an observer is aware of through 
artificial stimulation is a sense datum. But they 
do not accept that, mutatis mutandis, the per- 
ceptual field an observer is aware of, when his 
awareness is caused in the normal way, must 
equally be identified with a sense datum. In 
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short, direct realists do not think that the results 
obtained, through the artificial stimulation of 
the occipital lobes, force them to drop their 
theory in favour of indirect realism. They do not 
think they are forced to drop their theory be- 
cause, they claim, we can distinguish cases of 
veridical direct, perception, from cases of the 
mere awareness of a sense datum, by making it 
a logical precondition for the occurrence, on any 
particular occasion, of a veridical direct percep- 
tion that the observer’s awareness of a perceptual 
field, on that occasion, should be caused in the 
normal way. So, where an observer's awareness 
of a visual perceptual field is only artificially 
caused by electric probes, it would follow that 
the observer cannot be directly seeing the ex- 
ternal object, which it appears to him that he is 
seeing, even when there is at the time that very 
external object before his eyes. On the other 
hand, granted that the observer’s awareness of a 
perceptual field has been caused by light quanta 
coming from the external object and stimulating 
the occipital lobes through the normal causal 
intermediaries in his brain (and granted that any 
other logical preconditions have been satisfied), 
then it does follow that the observer can be 
seeing that external object directly. (Though not 
necessarily under every possible description.) 

A direct realist, then, claims to circumvent the 
difficulty, raised by the possible artificial stimu- 
lation of the occipital lobes, by ceasing to main- 
tain that the causal processes are simply a 
physical precondition for directly perceiving an 
external object. He now claims, instead, that the 
causal processes are a logical precondition: only 
if an observer's awareness of a perceptual field 
has’ been caused in the normal way can that 
observer be perceiving an external object directly. 
If the normal causal processes are not operating, 
all that an observer can be experiencing is a 
sense datum. 


It 


One comment ought immediately to be made 
about this defence of direct realism. It cannot 
reasonably be held to account for the results 
obtained through the artificial stimulation of 


the occipital lobes in anything like as plausible 


a fashion as the account given by indirect real- 
ists. Direct realists, however, claim that all the 
facts concerning the causal processes can be 
accommodated at least as plausibly within their 
theory as within the rival indirect theory. This 
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is, indeed, one of their chief grounds for 
championing a direct rather than an indirect 
realism: For, as I pointed out in my introduc- 
tory remarks, it has traditionally been the alleged 
difficulty of squaring the existence of the causal 
processes with direct realism that has led indirect 
realists to adopt their theory. Yet if, as direct 
realists assert, the operation of the normal causal 
processes between object and occipital lobes is a 
precondition—whether physical or logical is not 
important here—for an observer directly to per- 
ceive that external object, absolutely no reason has 
been given for the following phenomenon. Why, 
when only part of this precondition is operating 
(i.e, when, by electric probes, only the occipital 
lobes are stimulated), can an observer be made 
aware of a perceptual field which is, or at least 
always appears to the observer to be, qualita- 
tively indistinguishable from the perceptual field 
he would be aware of, were his awareness pro- 
duced by the operation of the full precondition 
(i.e, when the observer’s awareness of a per- 
ceptual field is caused in the normal way)? 
There are really two points that are left 
entirely unexplained. First, it is left entirely 
unexplained why, when only part of a precon- 
dition is operating (i.e, when only the occipital 
lobes are operating) the observer should be aware 
of a perceptual field at all. Second, it is left en- 
tirely unexplained why what the observer does 
experience (a mere sense datum) should be, or at 
least always appear to the observer to be, quali- 
tatively indistinguishable from the perceptual 
field he would experience, if the occipital lobes 
had been stimulated by an identical electric 
current, though stimulated in the normal way. 
On the direct realist’s account, it apparently 
just has to be accepted as a brute fact that when 
an observer's occipital lobes are stimulated via 
the normal causal intermediaries, the observer 
is simply caused to be aware of.a perceptual 
field; while if only the final part of this causal 
chain is stimulated (ie. if, by electric probes, 
only the occipital lobes are stimulated), what is 
caused is not simply the observer’s awareness of 
a perceptual field but also a perceptual field. 
And, what is more, the artificially produced per- 
ceptual field—agreed by both direct and indirect 
realists to be a mere sense datum—will always 
appear to the observer to be qualitatively indis- 
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tinguishable from the perceptual field he would 
be aware of, were his awareness produced 
through an identical electric current stimulating 
the occipital lobes via the normal causal inter- 
mediaries. No explanation is offered Hr these 
remarkable occurrences—remarkable, within the 
context of a direct realist theory, that is. 

An indirect realist, on the other hand, can 
perfectly plausibly explain the results obtained 
through artificial stimulation of the occipital 
lobes. For, of course, he maintains that even 
cases of veridical perception (i.e., cases where the 
awareness of the perceptual field is causzd in the 
normal way), are cases of the awareness of a 
sense datum. Moreover, an indirect reafist makes 
no distinction between the act of awareness and 
what one is aware of. He holds, instead, what is 
called an adverbial theory, according to which a 
sense datum never exists independently of one’s 
awareness of it: the awareness-of-a-sense-datum is 
thought of as caused by (or identical with) the 
stimulation of the occipital lobes. So, on an in- 
direct realist’s account, there is evideatly noth- 
ing surprising in the fact that an artificial stimu- 
lation of the occipital lobes can produce the 
awareness-of-a-sense-datum. Nor is it surprising 
that the content of this sense datum should 
appear to be (since for an indirect realist it 
actually is) qualitatively indistinguishable from 
the content of a perceptual field—always a sense 
datum, for the indirect realist—prodaced by an 
identical electric current stimulating the occi- 
pital lobes via the normal causal intermediaries. 
Indeed, these occurrences are just what one 
would have predicted on his theory: 

(I shall not now discuss how an indirect realist 
verifies that his perception has been caused in 
the normal way. But it is clear thar there is a 
parallel between his method of differentiating 
a veridical perception from a delusive one and a 
direct realist’s. In order to differentiaze a genuine 
direct perception from the mere awareness of a 
sense datum, a direct realist must, as we have 
seen, verify that the observer’s awareness has 
been caused in the normal way. Likewise, in 
order for an indirect realist to diferentiate a 
veridical [indirect] perception from a delusive 
one, he must verify that the observer’s percep- 
tion has been caused in the normal way.’ As we 
shall see later, when I say something about the 


1 As it stands, the condition that a veridical indirect perception only occurs if the observer's awar2ness-of-a-sense- 
datum has been caused in the normal way is almost unquestionably too strong. I imagine it would be generally agreed 
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“best hypothesis” argument, the difficulties in 
verification encountered by an indirect realist 
have corresponding difficulties for a direct 
realist.) 


Ui 


There is an interesting parallel between the 
difficulties so far raised for direct realists and 
difficulties raised for them by another feature of 
the causal processes. This is the existence of a 
` time interval between—in the case of visual per- 
ception—light quanta leaving an external object 
and the observer’s ostensible direct perception of 
that object. Owing to the finite velocity of light, 
there is a time interval between photons leaving 
the external object and striking the optic nerves. 
There is a very slight further time interval be- 
tween the stimulation of the optic nerves and the 
resultant electric currents reaching, via the affer- 
ent nerves, the occipital lobes. We have already 
noted that an observer does not perceive any- 
thing unless the occipital lobes are stimulated. 
(As one would expect, there is also a time inter- 
val, of a similarly small magnitude to that oc- 
curring between optic nerves and occipital lobes 
stimulation, before any tactual perceptions 
occur.) 

Indirect realists have frequently maintained 
that the existence of the time interval provides a 
good reason for accepting their theory rather 
than direct realism. For, they have argued, how 
can one possibly claim to be directly perceiving 
an external object when the content of one’s 
perceptual field, owing to the time interval, may 
be very different from the actual state of that 
object at the moment of one’s perception? In 
reply, direct realists have pointed out that this 
argument makes use of a tacit assumption. It 
tacitly assumes that a direct perception can only 
occur if the present content of an observer's per- 
ceptual field is identical to the present state of 
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the external object. Direct realists have argued 
that no warrant has been given for this assump- 
tion. Why should the evidence of the time inter- 
val be taken to show that perceptions are the 
mere awareness-of-sense-data mediately caused by 
(numerically distinct) external objects? Why 
should not the evidence be taken to show that 
we have the ability directly to perceive external 
objects in the past? All the scientific evidence 
need be taken as showing is simply that we 
always directly perceive objects as they were and 
not, as we everyday assume, as they now are. 

So far as I can see, there is nothing logically 
contradictory in the direct realists’ rejoinder. 
But what does not seem to have occurred to them 
is that their reply leaves a number of facts quite 
unexplained. A number of facts which, on the 
indirect realists’ theory, have perfectly predict- 
able explanations. Here again, I must emphasize 
as strongly as I can that direct realists maintain 
that all the facts involved in the causal processes 
of perception can be at least as plausibly ac- 
counted for on their theory. My point is that 
this is simply not so: that indirect realists have 
no less clear and much more comprehensive 
explanations. 

We may concede that, since the operation of 
the normal causal processes is a precondition of 
veridical perception, there is bound to be a time 
interval—corresponding to the time taken for 
photons to come from the external object and 


_ Stimulate the occipital lobes—before that ex- 


ternal object will mediately cause an observer to 
be aware of a visual perceptual field. But this 
concession leaves it quite unexplained why the 
content of the perceptual field should be that of 
the external object at some time past; and in- 
deed at the exact time in the past when the 
photons, which are now causing the present 
stimulation of the occipital lobes, left the ex- 
ternal object. If the causal processes only produce 


that if, for instance, an observer’s optic and afferent nerves were damaged, so that occipital lobes: stimulation had 
to be effected artificially, this would not necessarily disqualify the observer from experiencing a veridical indirect 
perception. (Even a direct realist can arguably allow certain devices to replace normal perceptual organs, before 
conceding that the perception cannot be direct.) But for ease of exposition, I shall assume that the indirect realist’s 
criterion, for the occurrence of a veridical indirect perception, lays down that the perception must be caused in the 
normal way. The essential point is that, however much one decides to relax this criterion, the indirect realist will 
still need to provide an argument to justify the claim to know that his perception, as of an external object, has been 
caused by that external object—whatever are allowed as intermediate causal factors. Equally, however much a direct 
realist can reasonably be permitted to relax the criterion for what is to count as “caused in the normal way’ (be- 
cause of, e.g., the possible replacement of a damaged afferent nerve by a mechanical substitute), it still remains true 
that he will be distinguishing a direct perception from the mere awareness of a sense datum, by making it a logical 


precondition, for the occurrence of a direct perception, that the observer’s awareness should be caused in the normal 
way. 
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the observer's act of awareness of an external 
object, one would instinctively have expected 
that once the occipital lobes had been stimulated 
in the normal way, the observer would see the 
object as it is now, not as it was when the 
photons, at present causing the occipital lobes 
stimulation, left the object. 

A direct realist might protest at this juncture 
that of course one sees the external object as it 
was when the present causally efficacious photons 
left the object. After all, it is these photons that 
are causing the perception. But on a direct 
realist’s analysis, it does not obviously follow 
that what the observer is directly aware of, 
should be the state of the external object as it 
was when the photons, which are now causing 
his perception, left that object. On the contrary, 
what the observer is directly aware of is only 
obviously correlated with the state of the ex- 
ternal object, as it was when the present causally 
efficacious photons left that object, if one holds 
an indirect realist’s theory. For since an indirect 
realist uses the term “perception” partly to mean 
“awareness-of-a-sense-datum,” it follows that 
when he says that a given collection of photons 
are now “causing the perception,” he means that 
these photons are causing not just the observer’s 
present awareness but also (understood ad- 
verbially) what he is directly aware of, namely 
the sense datum. So, on an indirect realist’s 
theory, one would naturally expect the sense 
datum to be correlated with how the external 
object was when the photons, now causing the 
sense datum (as well as the observer’s awareness 
of it), left that external object. (An indirect 
realist need not hold that the sense datum is an 
exact representative mental copy of the external 
object: only that there is always a formal cor- 
relation between the two.) But when a direct 
realist talks of photons “causing the perception,” 
he means only that the photons are causing the 
observer’s act of awareness of the (independently 
existing) external object. The photons are not 
supposed to be causing what one is directly aware 
of. Evidently not; since what one is directly aware 
of, according to a direct realist, is the (inde- 
pendently existing) external object. Consequently 
the direct realist has provided no explanation 
for why what one is directly aware of should 
always be the state of the external object con- 
temporaneous with the time when the photons, 
now causing one’s act of awaréness, left that 
external object. 
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For this reason, Bertrand Russell’s example of 
the star that explodes, between the time photons 
leave it and the observer’s present resultant 
occipital lobes stimulation, can be used to make 
a substantial point against the direct realist. 
Russell himself used the example in an attempt 
to show that since the star no longer exists, one 
cannot rationally maintain that the observer is 
now directly seeing the star. Direct realists have 
scoffed at this argument, on the ground that it 
assumes the tacit and unwarranted premise al- 
ready noted, viz., it assumes that one cannot be 
perceiving an object directly, if the content of 
one’s present perceptual field differs: from the 
present state of the external object. But the 
example of the exploding star can be used to 
make one of the very points I have been trying 
to make above, although in a more dramatic and 
picturesque way. If the causal processes are only 
a precondition of an observer’s direct perceptual 
awareness of the star, why should one see the 
star as it was before it exploded? In fact, why 
does one see anything at all, granted that the 
causal processes only produce the observer's act 
of awareness of the external object, and that 
there is in this case, ex hypothesi, no object now 
existing to be aware of—since the star exploded 
some time ago? 

Perhaps the mere fact that direct perception 
must always be, however slightly, of objects as 
they were, is no more extraordinary than the 
pre-scientific instinctive belief that (at least visual 
and tactual) perception is always of objects as 
they now are. That may be so; but the point is 
that direct realists leave two crucial facts en- 
tirely unexplained. First, assuming that it is just 
a prejudice of common sense to suppose that 
direct perception must be of objects as they now 
are and cannot be of objects as they were, no 
reason has been given for why one does always 
see objects as they were. It is no good a direct 
realist appealing to the scientific facts to explain 
this. For although, owing to the finite velocity 
of light, it follows that the farther away an ob- 
ject is, the longer will be the time before an 
observer is able to see that object directly, no 
reason has been for why, once one is in a posi- 
tion to see the object directly, what one directly 
sees should always be a past state of the object. 
Second, no reason has been giver for why the 
state of the object that one does directly see 
should always be just as that object was when 
the present causally efficacious photons left it. 
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On a direct realist’s account, to say that one can- 
not see an object before one’s brain has been 
stimulated by photons from that object, does not 
entail that, once one’s brain has been so stimu- 
lated, what one sees must equally be the object as 
it existed at just the moment when the present 
causally efficacious photons left it. For instance, 
once one is in a position directly to see the 
object, why does one not see it as it was at some 
period between the time that the photons left the 
object and the resultant occipital lobes stimula- 
tion? (With the sense of touch, the past state of 
objects, ostensibly directly felt, always corresponds 
precisely to the varying times taken for an elec- 
tric current to reach the brain from the different 
parts of the body where objects may be felt.) 

At the risk of laboring the point, I would like 
to stress again that an indirect realist has a per- 
fectly straightforward explanation for the exis- 
tence of the. time interval. Both direct and in- 
direct realists accept that a veridical perception 
only occurs after the occipital lobes have been 
stimulated in the normal way. And since, accord- 
ing to an indirect realist, this stimulation causes, 
or is identical with, the awareness-of-a-sense- 
datum (the indirect realist’s notion of a percep- 
tion}—and not just, as the direct realist claims, 
the observer's act of awareness—one would 
naturally expect the state of the object, in- 
directly perceived, to be as that object was in 
the past: for photons take time to travel from 
the object and produce occipital lobes stimula- 
tion. Moreover, since the photons will take 
longer to reach the brain, the farther they have 
to travel, the particular past state of the object, 
indirectly perceived, would naturally be ex- 
pected to correspond (as both parties agree that 
it actually does) to the precise time taken for 
photons to travel from the object to the optic 
nerves and for the resultant electric currents to 
stimulate the occipital lobes. 

In an attempt to escape from the implausi- 
bilities of his treatment of the time interval, a 
direct realist might admit that he had been 
wrong to hold that the causal processes were 
simply what gave an observer the ability to per- 
ceive an object directly. What he should have 
said, he might assert, is not simply that the 
causal processes give an observer the ability 
directly to perceive an object, but that these 
processes also determine how far back in time, 
from the moment of an observer's occipital lobes 
stimulation, an object will be directly perceived 
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by that observer. Thus in visual perception, the 
idea would be that, when a brain stimulation 
had been set up by a particular collection of 
photons, this brain stimulation would put the 
observer in a position directly to see, and only 
to see, the object at a given distance back in 
time from the moment of brain stimulation. The 
particular character of the collection of photons, 
now stimulating the brain, would determine 
how great this time gap would be (presumably 
by stimulating the occipital lobes in a specific 
way). 

But this idea does not fit the facts. Imagine 
two qualitatively identical and synchronized 
clocks placed so that light takes five minutes to 
reach an observer from the nearer clock and ten 
minutes from the farther clock. Now provided 
that both clocks are illuminated with identical 
lighting, the observer can calculate that five- 
minutes after photons reach him from the nearer 
clock, qualitatively identical photons will reach 
him from the farther clock. Say that at 12:05 
(his time) he looks up at the nearer clock and 
sees it standing at 12:00. So, according to the 
direct realist, the observer can tell that the kind 
of photons reaching him from the nearer clock 
at 12:05 (his time) will put him in a position 
directly to see any given object, from which like 
photons reach him, as that given object was five 
minutes before the time that the photons reach 
him from that object. Hence if, at 12:10 (his 
time), he looks up at the farther clock—at which 
time qualitatively identical photons will reach - 
him from that farther clock as reached him from 
the nearer clock at 12:05 (his time)—he should 
directly see the farther clock as it was five 
minutes ago. That is, he should directly see the 
farther clock standing at 12:05. But, in fact, he 
will see the farther clock standing at 12:00. 
Therefore it is false that the stimulation of the 
observer’s occipital lobes, by a particular collec- 
tion of photons, puts the observer in a position 
directly to see an object at a given time interval 
back into the past from the moment of that 
stimulation. (A similar conclusion holds for 
touch.) 

I had, earlier, implicitly guarded myself 
against the attempted escape just examined. 
For, in the original discussion, I pointed out 
that an object is always seen as it was at the 
precise time that the present causally efficacious 
photons left the object. It is mot the case that 
the observer will see an object at some constant 
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‘time gap back into the past after brain stimula- 


tion, irrespective of the distance travelled by, 
and thé velocity of, the causally efficacious 
photons. 


‘IV 


This completes my discussion of some of the 
difficulties raised for a direct realist by the causal 
processes of perception. We may now summarily 
compare these difficulties. In the case of the 
possible artificial stimulation of the occipital 
lobes, the direct realist left totally unexplained 
two facts: (a) Why, when only part of a precon- 
dition for perception is operating (i.e, when, 
through electric probes, only the occipital lobes 
are stimulated) an observer should be aware of a 
perceptual field at all; (b) Granted that an arti- 


.ficial stimulation of the occipital lobes can result 


in the awareness of a perceptual field, why the 
content of that artificially produced perceptual 
field should always seem to the observer to be 
qualitatively indistinguishable from the per- 
ceptual field he would be aware of, were his 
awareness produced by an identical electric cur- 
rent stimulating the occipital lobes via the 
normal causal intermediaries. In the case of the 
phenomenon of the time interval, the direct 
realist gave no satisfactory explanation of two 
facts: (c) Why what an observer perceives should 
always be a state of an object in the past never 
in the present: (d) Granted that one does always 


. perceive a past state of an object, why the past 
_ State of the object perceived should always cor- 


respond precisely to the instant in the past when 
the present causally efficacious photons left that 
object. 

Whereas the direct realist has given no co- 
herent explanation for any of the occurrences 
listed under (a), (b), (c) and (d), an indirect 
realist has both a predictable and a straight- 
forward explanation for each one of them. 

But if, with respect to the occurrences just 
summarized, indirect realism is so much more 
plausible than direct realism, can any counter- 
vailing arguments be offered for maintaining a 
direct realist’s position? Two principal ones may 
be given. First, it may be claimed that one can- 
not conceivably employ the causal processes of 
perception to undermine direct realism, because 
the knowledge of these processes has itself been 
acquired by assuming the truth of direct realism. 
If one casts doubt on direct realism, one is pro 


, 
tanto casting doubt on one’s knowledge of the 
very processes which led one to doubt direct 
realism in the first place. So any attenpt to 
undermine a direct realist’s position by employ- 
ing the causal processes of perception is bound 
to be self-defeating. 

Against this, it might be said that one’s know- 
ledge of the causal processes does not necessarily 
have to assume the truth of direct realism. One 
might acquire this knowledge indirectly. Indeed, 
if indirect realism is true, it must necessarily be 
the case that one’s knowledge of the cavsal pro- 
cesses—if it really amounts to knowledge—is in- 
direct. This answer, however, though ccrrect so 
far as it goes, obviously does not fully meet the 
objection. It would only meet it, if ore could 
also show that one did have indirect perceptual 
evidence of the causal processes. Fortunately, we 
do not need to discuss that difficult matter here. 
All that is now required is to point out that the 
direct realist himself accepts the existenze of the 
causal processes. Their existence, according to 
him, has been discovered by directly p2rceiving 
events in the external world. Hence, if direct 
realism is an adequate theory, it must be able 
satisfactorily to accommodate their Jiscovery 
within the theory. So all that is needed, in order 
to show up the serious implausibility of direct 
realism, is to assume its truth (as I have done), 
and then to show that the theory leads to grave 
implausibilities. The logician’s notion of a 
reductio ad absurdum argument is that of 
assuming a set of premises to be true in order 
to show that collectively they lead to self- 
contradiction. What I have attemptec to show 
is that accepting direct realism, though ad- 
mittedly not involving one in self-contradiction, 
does force one to leave a number bf crucial 
occurrences without any satisfactory explanation. 
Indirect realism, on the other hand provides 
satisfactory explanations for all these occurrences. 

The second countervailing argumen:, urged in 
favour of direct realism, points to the difficulty 
confronting an indirect realist in juscifying the 
belief in an external world. Since, according to 
his theory, one can have no direct perceptual 
knowledge of the external world, the zround for 
believing in its existence must be based on the 
claim that the best hypothesis to explain the 
sequence of (the majority of) one’s pezceptions is 
that these perceptions, though themselves only 
the awareness-of-sense-data, have beer. caused by 
directly unobservable material objects. The 
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trouble with the claim is to see just how the 
inference to the existence of unobservable 
entities (material objects) really ts the best 
hypothesis to explain the sequence of one’s 
perceptions. 

This drawback, however, contrary to what is 
customarily supposed, has its analogue for the 
direct realist. We can see this by recalling that, 
in order to distinguish a veridical direct percep- 
tion from the mere awareness of a sense datum, 
a direct realist needed to incorporate the causal 
processes within the logical preconditions for 
the occurrence of a direct perception: an ob- 
server can only be said to perceive an external 
object directly, if his awareness of a perceptual 
field (as of that external object) has been caused 
in the normal way. But how is it to be deter- 
mined that an observer’s awareness of a per- 
ceptual field has been caused in the normal way? 
If it is a necessary condition for a veridical direct 
perception to occur that the observer's awareness 
of a perceptual field should be caused in the 
normal way, then unless at some stage one brings 
in indirect evidence, it can never be verified 
that an observer’s awareness has been caused in 
the normal way. For before any ostensible direct 
verification by the senses can be justified, it must 
be determined that the verifier’s awareness of a 
perceptual field, ostensibly directly verifying that 
the normal causal processes have occurred, has 
itself been caused in the normal way. (Since it is 
a necessary condition for any direct perception 
to have occurred that it should be caused in the 
normal way.) And because the only method of 
direct verification of occurrences in the external 
world, and so of the causal processes of percep- 
tion, is by the senses, it follows that without an 
appeal at some stage to indirect evidence, it can 
never be known that the normal causal pro- 
cesses are operating. Therefore it can never be 
known that a direct perception has occurred. 

Accordingly, if a direct realist is to maintain 
his theory, he must put that theory forward as 
an inferential hypothesis which claims to be the 
best for explaining the sequence of his percep- 
tions. The basis of his indirect proof will be very 
similar to that employed by an indirect realist to 
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justify his belief that his awareness-of-a-sense- 
datum has been caused by an external object. 
With a direct realist, the claim will be that the 
best hypothesis to account for the content of his 
present perceptual field, as well as the content 
of (the majority of) his past perceptual fields, is 
the existence of external objects moving about 
in regular ways (the laws of nature), and that 
these external objects are now being, as in the 
past they have been, directly revealed in percep- 
tion. (It is, of course, only the last conjunct of 
this claim that is disputed by indirect realists.) 
Having thus shown himself (so he believes) to be 
justified in his claim now to be directly per- 
ceiving the external world, the direct realist can 
point out that it must, therefore, be the case that 
his present perceptual field has been caused in 
the normal way. 

The situation then is this. Both direct and in- 
direct realists share the common claim that the 
best hypothesis to account for the sequence of 
one’s perceptions is the existence of external ob- 
jects. Direct realists think of external objects as 
directly perceived, the objects themselves only 
causing one’s awareness of them. Indirect realists 
think of external objects as perceived via the 
awareness of sense data, the objects themselves 
causing ‘one’s awareness-of-sense-data. 

Whether the existence of external objects is 
the best hypothesis to account for the sequence 
of one’s perceptions is clearly not something that 
I have here discussed. Though I am bound to 
say that I think it a claim which it is going to 
be very hard indeed to make out.* What I have 
tried to show is that both indirect and direct 
realists need to make it out. But should they 
succeed, it would not follow that both their 
theories are equally defensible. For both theories 
also need to explain how the causal processes of 
perception can be accommodated within their 
rival accounts of how one perceives the external 
world. At crucial places, direct realists provide 
no satisfactory explanations. Indirect realists do. 
To reverse a famous verdict of Hume’s: direct 
realism contains all the difficulties of indirect 
realism, with some others that are peculiar to 
itself. 
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V. PARASITICAL REFERENCE AND PARADOX 
DOUGLAS ODEGARD 


ANY referential expressions are used effec- 
tively only if they can draw nourishment 
from other sources. If I say “He forgot it,” then 
there must be alternative means available for pick- 
ing out what I intend my pronouns to pick out. My 
references are in this sense parasitical. If there is 
nothing to nourish them, then the result is a dis- 
tinctive type of “nonsense.” I do still say something, 
but what I say has absolutely no truth value, in- 
cluding the values “true,” “false,” “not true,” 
“not false,” and so on. My remark is in a sense not 
true, but not in any sense which underwrites the 
negative operation ‘‘It is not the case that he forgot 
it.’ My remark is not true in the way that a ques- 
tion is not true (or false, or nontrue, or . . .) and not 
in the way that a false statement is not true. Call 
such a remark, and the sentence used to make it, 
“degenerate.” 

A degenerate remark can be called a “statement” 
without being intolerably misleading. The sentence 
used to make it is syntactically correct and does not 
contain gibberish. There is a correct answer to 
“What did he say?”, albeit not one which allows 
the remark’s author to explain his parasitical 
reference. Of course, a degenerate remark is not a 
statement in any sense in which “statement”? de- 
liberately has the possession of truth value written 
into its use. But not every preanalytic sense of 
“statement” is of this sort. Although a degenerate 
remark cannot be a straightforward logical relatum 
because it lacks truth value, it can have derivative 
logical connections. For example, a degenerate “He 
took twenty more” cannot straightforwardly entail 
anything. Yet we can say that if the remark were 
true, then a statement of the form “‘He took at least 
ten more” would have to be true, that the former 
“entails” the latter in this sense. 

Since degenerate statements are entirely without 
truth value, they should be distinguished from 
statements which incorporate category mistakes, 
which involve false presuppositions, which assign 
predicates to intermediate cases, or which have un- 
decidable truth values. Statements of the last type 
do have a truth value, but one which is in some way 
beyond us; as in “Some number never considered 
specifically by man is such that were it so con- 


sidered, it would be considered by exactly one 
million men.” The other statements are sometimes 
said to “lack truth value,” but in a way which 
underwrites a negative operation on tha given 
statement. In saying that a category-mixing S fails 
to be true, we thereby endorse “It is not zhe case 
that S” and to that extent assign it a truta value. 
These are arguable points, of course. But in the 
case of degenerate statements, there is no room for 
a parallel argument. The lack of nourishment for 
the parasitical reference infects both the statement 
and any operation thereon. 

Statements which refer to degenerate statements 
need not themselves be degenerate. If you assert a 
degenerate “He is eating something poisor.ous”’ be- 
cause your parasitical “something” is unnourish- 
able, then I can truly say ‘You said someching de- 
generate,” provided my parasitical “you” can feed 
on “the present reader of this paper” and my 
“something” can feed on “that he is eating some- 
thing poisonous.” If the provisos are unsatisfied, 
then my remark is just as degenerate as yours. 

Self-referring statements at least frequently in- 
volve degeneracy. For instance, 


(1) This statement is stated in English 


involves a parasitical reference if it implicitly re- 
fers to what the author of (1) is stating in (1). Such 
a parasite is unnourishable. The question “What 
are you referring to, ic. what are you stating 
in (1)? cannot be answered by the author 
except by saying “that my statement in (1) is 
stated in English.” This says no more than “that 
what I am stating in (1) is stated in English” and 
merely reinvites the same question. Understood in 
this way, then, (1) is degenerate. 

Statement (1) can be contrasted witk my other- 
referring statement that (1) is stated in English. If 
someone asks me “What are you referring to, i.e. 
what is the author of (1) stating?”, I can reply 
“that his statement (1) is stated in English, i.e. 
that what he is stating in (1) is stated in English.” 
I do not thereby fall back on a reference to what I 
am stating and hence I do not reinvize the same 
question. Therefore my statement about (1) is 
true and not degenerate. 
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8 
Statement (1) also differs from 
(2) This is an English sentence. 


The use of “this” in (2) is not unnourishably para- 
sitical, since it does not involve an implicit reference 
to what is being stated in (2). By contrast, the use of 
“this sentence” in 

(3) This sentence is true 
is unnourishably parasitical, since (3) is equivalent 
to ‘What this sentence is used to assert is in fact the 
case.” I shall return to statements like (3) pre- 
sently, 

It may be that every purely self-referring state- 
ment is degenerate. If so, then the qualification 
“purely”? makes the point relatively harmless. It 
allows us to assign truth values to 


(4) This statement, viz. that some statements are 
degenerate, is true. 


It accommodates the point that if “this statement” 
in 


(5) This statement is made after 1974 


is used to refer only to the making of (5), then (5) is 
not degenerate. And it lets us concede that not all 
self-referring sentences are degenerate. But the 
merit of the general thesis is not really important 
here. The important thing is to understand the de- 
generacy of those self-referring statements which 
are degenerate, in an effort to see through a num- 
ber of ostensible logical paradoxes. 

A logical paradox arises if there is a statement 
which has a given truth value if and only if it also 
has a logically opposing truth value; i.e. if there is a 
contradiction in this strong sense. Assuming that the 
given statement is genuine, the only way to resolve 
the paradox is to block the truth value assignments 
altogether. The notion of degeneracy is a poten- 
tially useful device for doing this. 

Putative liar-type contradictions all involve un- 
nourishably parasitical references. If I say ‘This 
statement is false,” then I imply that what the 
negation of my statement asserts to be so is so. I 
thereby implicitly refer to what the negation of my 
statement asserts. Yet the only answer I can give to 
“What does your statement’s negation assert?” is 
“that my statement is not false.” This amounts to 
saying “that what my statement’s negation asserts 
is not so,” which simply reinvites the same ques- 
tion. My use of “this statement” is therefore un- 
nourishably ‘parasitical and my statement is de- 
generate. Similar observations hold for ‘This 
statement is not true,” “It is not the case that this 
statement is true,” and so on. 
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The statement “This statement is degenerate” is 
also degenerate. It amounts to saying “It is not the 
case that what is asserted either by this statement or 
by a negative operation thereon is the case.” And 
there is no nonregenerative response available for 
“What does that statement or any negative opera- 
tion thereon assert?”. The same point applies to 
“This statement is either not true or degenerate.” 

Indirect self-reference can be treated in basically 
the same way. If I say 


(6) The other conjunct in (6) is true, and the 
other conjunct in (6) is not true 


then both instances of “the other conjunct in (6)” 
are unnourishable parasites. The first conjunct in 
effect says “What my second conjunct asserts is s0” 
and the only response to “What does your second 


conjunct assert?” is “that what my first conjunct 


asserts is not so.” This prompts “What does your 
first conjunct assert ?”, to which the only answer is 
“that what my second conjunct asserts is so,” 
thereby regenerating the original question. The 
same thing happens if we begin by querying the 
reference in the second conjunct. There is no way 
to break out of an explanatory circle. It is like en- 
gaging in the dialogue “He passed it” “What did 
he pass?” “What she received” “What did she 
receive ?” “What he passed to her.” 
The same principles govern 


(7) The second conjunct in (7) is degenerate, 
and the first conjunct in (7) is degenerate. 


Both conjuncts in (7) are degenerate and hence 
neither is true. If I try to explain the reference of 
“the second conjunct,” all I can say is that my 
second conjunct asserts that it is not the case that 
what is asserted by my first conjunct or any opera- 
tion thereon is the case. In trying to explain what I 
am talking about, I am therefore forced to appeal 
to what I am asserting, which is absurd. 

The first conjunct in (7) is unlike my subsequently 
saying 

(8) The second conjunct in (7) is degenerate. 


In (8) the reference to the second conjunct in (7) 
is still parasitical, but now it can be nourished. I can 
explain that the second conjunct in (7) asserts that 
it is not the case that what is asserted by the first 
conjunct in (7) or any operation thereon is the case. 
Since my reference to what the first conjunct in (7) 
asserts does not appeal to what I assert in (8), the 
circle is broken. Thus (8) is not degenerate but 
true. 


Ny 


" PARASITICAL REFERENCE AND PARADOX 


` J. L. Mackie is reluctant to go this far.1 He de- 
scribes a case in which the sentences “2+2=57 
and “There is no true sentence on this sheet” are 
the only things written on a sheet of paper. He 
agrees that we cannot say that the second sentence 
is true but wonders whether we might not contra- 
dict ourselves if we say that it is not true. In his 
words, 


“Again we cannot say that the second sentence would 
make a true statement, and yet if we say... that it 
would not, then, since the only other sentence on the 
sheet would make a false statement, we are committed 
to using or endorsing a sentence which is another 
token of the same type and with the same reference as 
this one. How can we avoid contradicting ourselves 
here?” 

His own conclusion is that we should decline to 

say, one way or the other. This is excessively 

timid. 

Suppose I wave the sheet in the air and simul- 
taneously write on the blackboard “There is no 
true sentence on this sheet.” I do thereby refer to 
the same two sentences and my sentence is of the 
same type as the second sentence on the sheet. Also, 
my sentence and the second sentence on the sheet 
do in some sense have the same meaning. But it 
does not follow that they are used to make the same 
statements, if “are the same statements” entails 
“have the same truth value status.” 

In using the second sentence on the sheet, one 
implies that nothing asserted by a sentence on the 
sheet is the case. This implicit reference to asser- 
tions is parasitical and invites the question “What 
assertions by those sentences are you talking 
about?”. A complete answer must include the 
reply “the assertion by my second sentence that 
nothing asserted by those sentences is the case.” 
But one cannot explain a reference made while 
using a sentence simply by referring to the asser- 
tion made by that sentence. And the reference to 
what is asserted by the second sentence, viz. that 
nothing asserted by the sentences is the case, simply 
reinvites the original question. Hence the parasiti- 
cal reference is unnourishable and the statement 
made by the second sentence on the sheet is de- 
generate. 

The blackboard sentence, on the other hand, 
also involves a parasitical reference, but it can be 
nourished. When I use the sentence, I again imply 
that nothing asserted by a sentence on the sheet 
is so. But now if someone asks “What assertions are 
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you referring to?”, I can answer partly with “the 
assertion by the second sentence on the sheet that 
nothing asserted by a sheet-sentence is so” and 
partly with “the assertion that 2+2=5.” I need 
not try to explain my reference partly by referring 
to the assertion I make when I use the sentence. I 
refer to the assertion made by the second sentence 
on the sheet. This allows me to break out of the 
circle and my statement is not degenerate. It is 
true. 

Mackie’s unqualified remark about the “same 
reference” of the on-sheet and off-sheet sentences 
can obscure things. The two sentences do refer to 
the same sentences and they might in a sense be 
said to refer to the same assertions. But their re- 
ferential character in the latter respect is different. 
The parasitical reference of the on-sheet sentence 
cannot be nourished. Indeed, for certain purposes 
it might even be described as a failure of reference, 
or as a breakdown in the sentence’s referential 
apparatus. In a sense, someone who says “It is hot” 
and cannot explain the reference of “it” does fail to 
refer. There is no such breakdown in the case of the 
off-sheet sentence. Hence the off-sheet sentence can 
be true while its on-sheet counterpart is degenerate. 
Mackie also obscures this point in other contexts 
when he says that “nothing is asserted” by “What 
I am now saying is false,” and that such an utter- 
ance “lacks content” and raises “no substantial 
issue” (pp. 244, 259-262). If the defect in the on- 
sheet sentence were of this rather vaguely specified 
sort, then its offsheet counterpart would appear to 
suffer the same defect. But the defect is not of this 
sort. It is referential. Hence the two sentences can 
be treated differently. 

Before moving on to other putative contradic- 
tions, consider three solutions to liar-type para- 
doxes which are in some respects similar to, and 
yet importantly different from, the solution pro- 
posed here. Robert Martin argues that liar-type 
sentences are such that we cannot determine 
whether they commit category mistakes; hence we 
cannot assign truth values to them. He argues, 
roughly, that a subject-predicate sentence is free of 
category mistakes if and only if its subject’s re- 
ferent falls within its predicate’s range of applica- 
tion. He claims that the range of application of 
“true?” and “false” consists in sentences which 
avoid category mistakes. He then argues that it is 
impossible to determine whether a diar-sentence 
like “This sentence is false” is free of category mis- 


1 See J. L. Mackie, Truth, Probability and Paradox (Oxford, 1973), Pp. 294-295- 
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A since doing so requires already having done 
s0.? 

Martin’s proposal at most establishes that we 

` cannot determine whether the problematic sen- 
tences are both true and not true. It does not 
show that they are not. Moreover, it draws on the 
contentious premise that assigning a negative truth 
value to a category-mixing sentence itself mixes 
categories, e.g. that we cannot without absurdity 
say “It is not the case that red is twice four, since 
red is not a number.” Also, the proposal fails to es- 
tablish the relevant defectiveness of sentences like 
“What this sentence asserts is interesting,” “What 
T am now saying is carefully considered” and ‘““This 
sentence is free of category mistakes.” Finally, al- 
though Martin does discredit “This sentence either 
is false or mixes categories” by limiting a disjunc- 
tive predicate’s range to that of its most restricted 
disjunct, he concedes that the limitation does not 
hold when the disjunction exhausts a category, as in 
“either true or not true.” Consequently, he must 
endorse ‘“This sentence either is true or is false or 
mixes categories.” 

Brian Skyrms holds that simple liar sentences 
like “This sentence is false” are “meaningless” in 
the sense that they are both not true and not false. 
He then seeks to avoid paradox at the higher level 
of “The sentence “This sentence in double quotes is 
not true’ is not true.” He then claims that whereas 
a simple self-referring sentence is “caught in a 
semantical trap which renders it incapable of 
making a meaningful assertion,” the higher-level 
sentence is not. He therefore refuses to move from 
the truth of the higher-level sentence to the truth 
(and hence also the non-truth) of the lower-level 
sentence. Indeed, he thinks that in general, if 
“a Ta” (“Sentence a is not true,” where ‘a’ is the 
name of the sentence containing it) is meaningless, 
then ~ T“‘~Ta’” does not yield ~Ta by the sub- 
stitution of a for “ ~ Ta,” even though a=“ ~ Ta.”3 

In formalizing the higher-level sentence as 
~ T“ ~ Ta”, Skyrms implies that it does assign a 
truth value to the lower-level sentence. In that case 
it is just as degenerate as the lower-level sentence 
and cannot be true. Moreover, dropping the sub- 

. stitutivity of identicals in truth value assignment 
contexts is an independently implausible move. On 
the other hand, if the higher-level sentence does 
not assign a truth value, then the symbolism should 
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be dropped and the account of “meaninglessness” 
sharpened. The claim that a sentence entirely 
lacks truth value avoids endorsing any’ negative 
operation on that sentence, and it is much more 
precise than simply saying that the sentence is both 
not false and not true. 

Bas van Fraassen assimilates the logic of liar sen- 
tences to that of sentences with non-true Straw- 
sonian presuppositions. He thinks that both “This 
sentence is false” and its negation presuppose the 
faulty “It is true that the given sentence is false.” 
He recognizes that a further contradiction-candi- 
date can always be formed by putting the negative 
value which results from a rejected presupposition 
in the blank in “This sentence is. . .”; e.g. from the 
non-truth of “This sentence is false” we get the 
candidate “This sentence is not true.” He also 
admits that there is no expressible limit to such a 
series but finds the cost tolerable.* 

The cost is more substantial than van Fraassen 
acknowledges. Suppose we let positive integers 
stand for permissible negative truth values: 1= 
false, 2=neither true nor false, 3=neither true 
nor 2, etc. For any integer n, we can have a sen- 
tence which lacks all n values, viz. “This sentence is 
n.” But more seriously, we can have the transcen- 
dent sentence “This sentence has an integer value.” 
If we try to assign it a negative value because of a 
faulty presupposition, it seems that we must assign it 
an integer value, which generates a paradox. Now, 
we might try to sidestep this result by claiming 
that the assessment of the transcendent sentence is 
not an integer evaluation and let a different nu- 
merical series represent such assessments. There 
would then be an infinity of infinite series. Yet as 
long as we are working with the model of faulty 
presuppositions, such a move is implausible. The 
model dictates that resulting assessments are truth 
value assignments belonging to a homogeneous 
series. Alternatively, if the model is abandoned or 
modified, then much of what is distinctive in van 
Fraassen’s proposal disappears. 

Putative heterological-type contradictions can 
also be dismissed as degenerate statements. If 
‘theterological” means “not a property of itself” 
and I say “x is heterological,” then I implicitly 
refer to the further thing that x is not insofar as x is 
not a self-property. My reference is parasitical and 
hence needs nourishment. Nourishment is avail- 


3 See R. L. Martin, “Toward A Solution to the Liar Paradox,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 76 (1967), pp. 279-311, and “A 
Category Solution to the Liar” in R. L. Martin (ed.), The Paradox of the Liar (New Haven, 1970). 

3 See Brian Skyrms, “Notes on Quantification and Self-Reference”’ in The Paradox of the Liar, op. cit. 

t See Bas van Fraassen, “Truth and Paradoxical Consequences” in R. L. Martin (ed.), The Paradox of the Liar, op. cit. 
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able if x= being wise but not if x =heterologicality. 
If] say “Heterologicality is heterological,” then the 
question “What is the further thing which hetero- 
logicality is not insofar as it is not a self-property ?” 
prompts the response “‘heterologicality,” which 
does not answer the question. The question is look- 
ing for a further property, to which the statement 
implicitly refers, and there is in principle no answer 
to this question. Consequently, the parasitical 
reference is unnourishable and the statement is 
degenerate. 

It is important to note that the parasitical re- 
ference is to something further. Gilbert Ryle, who 
applies “‘heterological” to words, claims that in the 
case of “‘Heterological’ is heterological,” “no pro- 
perty is ever mentioned, so the seeming reference to 
such a property is spurious.”> But the statement 
does in a way mention a property, viz. hetero- 
logicality. Similarly, he says: “to say that a word 
is heterological . . . is to refer to, without mention- 
ing, some philological property (not heterologi- 
cality ...) for which that word stands and which 
...does not belong to that word.” But again, a 
critic might insist that heterologicality is just as 
“philological” a property as any other, and that 
heterologicality is referred to. To preserve the posi- 
tion against such criticisms, we should be clear that, 
in addition to the mentioning of the word “‘hetero- 
logical” and the reference to the property hetero- 
logicality, there is also an implicit reference to what 
there is further about the word or the property in 
virtue of which it is not self-applicable. It is this 
reference which is both parasitical and unnourish- 
able. And it is because of this that the statement is 
degenerate. 

Similar observations hold for ‘‘Autological’ is 
autological.” There is a parasitical reference to 
something further about the word in virtue of which 
it is self-applicable and when the word is “‘auto- 
logical,” then this reference is unnourishable. J. F. 
Thomson complains that this type of position fails 
to explain “why we should get a contradiction in 
the one case and not in the other.”! But the point is 
that we don’t get a contradiction in either case, 
since both statements are degenerate. As Mackie 
points out, discrediting both statements is a virtue 
rather than a vice (p. 262). 

Russell’s ostensible class-membership paradox 
also involves a degenerate statement. As in the case 
of “x is heterological,” the statement “‘x is not a 
member of itself” implicitly and parasitically re- 
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fers to something further which x is not, in een of 
which it is not a member of itself; e.g. the class of 
trees is not a self-member because it is not a tree. In 
the case of “The class of all classes which ere not 
selfmembers is not a self-member,” sich a 
reference cannot be nourished. The qaestion 
“What is that further thing which the clase is not 
in virtue of which it is not a self-member?’” cannot 
be answered by “a self-member”’ and yet th’s is all 
that one can say. Hence the statement is degenerate. 
A similar point holds for “The class of all self- 
membered classes is a self-member.” i 

Adopting this solution for Russell’s paradox 
allows us to retain the logical respectability of the 
property “not being a self-member” and of the 
class of all non-self-membered classes. We can say 
of such a class, e.g., that the class of trees is a mem- 
ber, and that the class of classes with at least two 
members is not a member. Moreover, we can en- 
dorse the correlation of classes and properties 
without fear of underwriting contradictions. Some 
philosophers will be usually suspicious at ths point, 
however. I shall try to show that their suspicions 
lack independent foundations. 

Mackie offers a rationale for refusing to =ndorse 
the class of all non-self-membered classes tsee pp. 
266-267). He agrees that there are ron-self- 
membered classes but claims that there is no 
“determinate” class thereof because the property 
“not being a self-member” itself fails to be “‘deter« 
minate.” He compares such a property with 
“being beside this,” where the reference of “this” 
is not nailed down. He rightly claims that there can 
be no class defined on “being beside this” but 
wrongly suggests that “being a non-self-member” 
meets the same fate. What Mackie seers to be 
doing here is transferring the defect which charac- 
terises ascribing the property to the class defined on it 
to the property and the class. If we say zhat the 
class of all non-self-membered classes is nct a self- 
member, then we do implicitly refer to something 
further about the class in virtue of which it is not a 
self-member. And this reference ts defective. Hence 
the ascription is degenerate. Yet this reflects badly 
only on the ascription, not on the property or class, 
An “indeterminacy” in the ascription therefore 
does not generate a similar “indeterminacy” in 
the property or class. Granted, the property is such 
that ascribing it to a class does involve the indi- 
cated implicit and parasitical reference. Eut there 
is nothing intrinsically faulty about ths. One 


5 See Gilbert Ryle, “Heterologicality,”? Analysis, vol. 11 (1950-51), pp. 61-69. 
§ See J. F. Thomson, “On Some Paradoxes” in R. J. Butler (ed.), Analytical Philosophy, 1st ser. (Oxford, 1962), p. 113. 
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should simply take suitable precautions when 
ascribing the property or talking about the class. 
Since the property can be assigned to classes 
without degeneracy, therefore a class can be de- 
fined on it. Indeed, once the reference of “this” in 
“being beside this” is nourished, say by adding “i.e. 
adjoining my ash tray,” then a class can be defined 
on it as’ well. 

Some philosophers draw a close analogy between 
the class of all non-self-membered classes and the 
barber who shaves all and only non-self-shaving 
barbers. The barber cannot without qualification 
exist, since his being a self-shaver mutually entails 
his not being a self-shaver. If there is “such” a 
barber, then he is bearded, or has a hairless chin, or 
in some other way falls outside the set of barbers in 
relation to which he is defined (e.g. they are French 
whereas he is German). In the same way, according 
to some philosophers, there is a class of non-self- 
membered classes only if it somehow falls outside 
the class of classes in relation to which it is defined. 
There cannot be “such” a class without some such 
restriction. 

W. V. Quine thinks the barber/class analogy is 
logically exact, that the only difference consists in 
our current uncritical habits of thought.” Thomson 
agrees on the exactness of the analogy, but feels 
that the motives for seeing a disanalogy are subtle 
and not easily removed. He offers the following 
logical theorem which he thinks both the barber 
and the unrestricted class of all non-self-membered 
classes violate (pp. 104-105). 


Let S be any class and R any relation defined at least on 
S. No member of § has R to all and only those members 
of S which do not have R to themselves. 


He then points to two plausible assumptions which 
he thinks can lead us to endorse the class of all 
non-self-membered classes in spite of the theorem 
(pp. 117-118). First, he thinks that we readily 
assume that such a class can embrace certain mem- 
bers of a given class of classes and also be a member 
of that class, i.e. that there is a class of all classes 
which satisfies this requirement. He thinks that we 
can just as readily drop this assumption: “The 
shortest and simplest way with the paradox is 
simply to deny that there are or could be two sets... 
related in this way.” Second, he thinks that we 
often overlook a logical error in “For all classes x, x 
is a member of the class of all non-self-membered 
classes (C) if and only if x is not a member of x” 
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because we naturally assume that C is not itself a 
value of x. The assumption is for him correct. 
Where we go wrong is in also assuming that there is 
no inconsistency between the first assumption and 
accepting the class of all non-self-membered 
classes. Once we spot the inconsistency, we should 
reject the class. 

Thomson is supposed to be offering an inde- 
pendent diagnosis of the mistakes which lead us into 
paradox. Consequently, he should not cite the 
avoidance of paradox as a reason for abandoning a 
given assumption. Yet this is precisely what he 
does in his first diagnosis. Aside from its offering a 
“way” to deal with paradox, no reason is given for 
dropping the indicated assumption. As a result the 
assumption’s initial plausibility is left untouched. 
For instance, among the members of the class of all 
classes with at least three members we can locate 
both the class of all classes with at least two mem- 
bers and all its member classes, It seems that we can 
find a sufficiently expansive class of classes to do the 
same sort of thing with the class of all non-self- 
membered classes. Nothing in Thomson’s diagnosis 
shows that this impression is illusory. 

The alleged logical error in the second diagnosis 
is genuine only if C’s being a value of x obliges us to 
affirm or deny “Cis a member of C.” But there is no 
such obligation, since we can accept Ç as a value of 
x and at the same time maintain that “C is a mem- 
ber of C” is degenerate. Consequently, we do not 
need the assumption that C is not a value of x in 
order to keep us from detecting an error. Therefore 
we do not have to rely on an assumption which is 
inconsistent with endorsing the class of all non- 
selfmembered classes. 

Thomson’s logical theorem ts sound if it says 
that no member of S has R to all and only those 
members of § which do not have R to themselves, 
provided the insertion of R between any two mem- 
bers of S has a truth value and provided the two 
members can be identical. He himself adds the two 
provisos when he lets “R is defined on $” mean 
“For any (possibly identical) x and y in S, saying 
that x has R to y has a clear true or false sense.” But 
contrary to what he suggests, endorsing the class of 
all non-self-membered classes need not violate the 
theorem when understood in this way. We can en- 
dorse the class and yet condemn “The class is R to 
itself” as degenerate. In so doing we do not main- 
tain that the insertion of R between any two pos- 
sibly identical members of S has a truth value. 


7 See W. V. O. Quine, “The Ways of Paradox” in The Ways of Paradox and Other Essays (New York, 1966). 
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Hence we do not violate the theorem. On the other 
hand, if the theorem is recast without the provisos, 
then there is a good chance of a violation. The class 
of all non-self-membered classes is a class. Hence it 
is a member of the class of classes ($), which has as 
members (is related by R to) all and only those 
classes (members of S) which are not self-members 
(are not R to themselves). But if the theorem is 
suitably recast, then it will no longer be the theorem 
which emerges from a rejection of the barber. Con- 
sequently, the close analogy between the class of all 
non-self-membered classes and the barber is still 
eliminated. Moreover, there is no independent 
reason to think that it will be a plausible theorem. 
Solving paradox by appealing to degeneracy has 
the following advantages: It works for a broad 
range of putative contradictions and for their 
affirmative counterparts. It does not deny that 
putative contradictions are statements, or that they 
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say or assert something, or that they have content. 
It does not assimilate putative contradictions to 
category mistakes or to statements with fau.ty pre- 
suppositions. It can retain the class of all non-self- 
membered classes and can straightforward] corre- 
late classes with properties. It plugs into a dossible 
theory of reference, a theory which can be tested by 
applying it more extensively to independert cases. 
It does not itself require dropping standard logical 
laws for truth-valued statements, although it does 
hold that statements can be entirely without truth 
value. There are important questions which remain 
unanswered, of course: notably, whether cegener- 
acy can be utilised when considering Berry’s and 
Richard’s paradoxes, and whether a notation can 
be developed to exclude degenerate statemeats from 
the scope of a formal language. But as far as I can 
see, these are further considerations, not ones which 
are essential to assessing the position outlined here. 
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VI. WHAT YOU DON’T KNOW WON’T HURT 
YOU? 
JOHN A. BARKER 


I 


Tr you know something, then what you don’t 

know won’t hurt you—there is always a way 
of coming to know what you don’t know without 
sacrificing the knowledge you already have. 
Knowledge, we might say, is of its very nature 
indefinitely extendible.! At first blush there may 
appear to be exceptions to this principle. Tom 
Grabit stole a book from the library, and Smith 
knows it, for he knows Tom well and he wit- 
nessed the foul deed. One thing Smith doesn’t 
know is that Tom’s mother has averred that Tom 
has an identical twin brother who was in the 
library at the time. But another thing Smith 
doesn’t know is that Tom’s mother is demented, 
and the twin is only a figment of her imagina- 
tion Is it true that what Smith doesn’t know 
won't hurt him? Could he somehow acquire 
knowledge that Tom’s mother said what she said 
without suffering the consequence of having his 
belief that Tom stole the book disqualified as 
knowledge? Yes, simply by acquiring the addi- 
tional knowledge as part of the whole story, in- 
cluding the facts about the woman’s deranged 
mind. In getting the apparently contravening 
evidence as part of the whole truth of the matter, 
Smith could preserve his original knowledge that 
Tom stole the book. 

Can this extendibility feature of knowledge 
be incorporated into a justificationist analysis of 
knowing? Let us hypothesize that a justified 


1 Risto Hilpinen, in 


stronger version of the extendibility of knowledge thesis, a version stating in 


belief in a true proposition p qualifies as know- 
ledge if and only if what isn’t known won’t hurt, 
i.e., if and only if there is some way that’ any 
other true proposition besides p could come to 
be justifiably believed without destruction of 
the original justification for believing p. In other 
words, one who justifiably believes a conclusion 
has knowledge just in case there is no truth one 
could not somehow learn while still justifiably 
believing the conclusion solely on the same basis 
as before. When the justification for p is thus 
compatible in principle with justified belief in 
every other true proposition, we can say that the 
justification for p is absolute. Knowledge, ac- 
cording to this theory, is absolutely justified true 
belief.’ 

The absolute justification theory gains in- 
tuitive appeal from the following kind of con- 
sideration. If I believe that I know that Tom 
stole the book, then I believe that at least in the 
long run the evidence would support my view; 
any evidence that may crop up against Tom's 
stealing the book could, I feel sure, eventually 
be discredited by more evidence. According to 
the theory under consideration, believing that 
one knows entails believing that one’s justifica- 
tion is in principle compatible with justified 
belief in every other true proposition. Hence, 
the theory succeeds in accounting for the special 
kind of confidence associated with my believing 
that I know that Tom stole the book. 


“Knowledge and Justification.” Ajatus, vol. 33 (1971), pp. 7-39, discussed at some length a 


effect that no matter how one comes to 


know what one doesn’t know one's existing knowledge is preserved (see pp. 25 ff.). In this connection, see also: 
Jaakko Hintikka, Knowledge and Belief (Ithica, 1962), pp. 20-21; Gilbert Harman, Thought (Princeton, 1978), Ch. 9; 
and Marshall Swain, ‘‘Epistemic Defeastbility,’’ American Philosophical Quarterly. vol. 11 (1974), Pp. 15-5, PP. 19 ff. 

3 This example, which was discussed by Hilpinen in relation to the extendibility thesis, is borrowed from Keith 
Lehrer and Thomas Paxson, ‘Knowledge: Undefeated Justified True Belief,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 66 
(1969), PP. 225-237, see p. 228. 

8 The existing theories most similar to this theory are those of Peter Klein, “A Pro Definition of Propositional 
Knowledge,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 68 (1971), pp. 471-482, and Risto Hilpinen, op. cit. Their theories claim 
in effect that one’s justified true belief qualifies as knowledge if and only if no matter how one attains a justified 
belief in any other true proposition one's original justification is preserved. For criticisms of these stronger theories, 
see Swain, ibid., and Keith Lehrer, Knowledge (London, 1974), pp. 22 ff. The superiority of the weaker theory is 
demonstrated in § 4 below. 
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In turning to troublesome cases of knowledge 
and of ignorance discussed in the literature, we 
. find that the absolute justification theory has a 

great deal of plausibility. Many of these cases 
center on justifications involving false assump- 
tions. Smith, justifiably believing that a certain 
colleague, Jones, owns a Ford, correctly infers 
that at least one of his colleagues owns a Ford, 
a proposition Smith thereby acquires justifica- 
tion. for believing. It so happens that while this 
proposition is true (owing to the fact that 
another colleague, Brown, owns a Ford), the 
assumption that Jones owns a Ford is false. 
Despite having a justified belief in the true 
proposition that at least one of his colleagues 
owns a Ford, Smith obviously lacks knowledge.‘ 
The absolute justification theory can easily 
handle this case. What Smith doesn’t know is 
that Jones owns no Ford, and this hurts—there 
is no way that Smith could acquire justification 
for believing this true proposition without 
destruction of his original justification for be- 
lieving that at least one of his colleagues owns a 
Ford. Even in light of the whole story, which 
includes the information that Brown owns a 
Ford, Smith’s original justification would remain 
utterly devastated, despite the fact that in getting 
the whole story Smith would then have an inde- 
pendent source of knowledge that at least one 
colleague owns a Ford. To say that Smith’s 
original justification would be destroyed is to 
say that he could no longer justifiably believe 
his conclusion solely on the same basis as before. 
Thus, acquisition of new support for his con- 
clusion could not prevent destruction of his 
original justification. 

The theory, however, is not so restrictive that 
it requires all assumptions to be true. Let us 
modify the above example and suppose that 
Smith is also justified in believing the true 
proposition that Brown owns a Ford. And let 
us suppose that in addition to drawing his con- 
clusion that at least one colleague owns a Ford 
from his premiss about Jones, Smith indepen- 
dently draws this conclusion from the premiss 
that Brown owns a Ford.’ This time the falsity 
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of the assumption about Jones does not prevent 
Smith from gaining knowledge of his conclusion, 
and this time the absolute justification theory 
does not deny Smith knowledge. What Smith 
doesn’t know won’t hurt, for the adequacy of his 
justification for believing his conclusion would 
be unaffected by acquisition of a justified belief 
in the true proposition that Jones does not own 
a Ford. Despite the destruction of a portion of 
Smith’s total justification, enough remains to 
justify belief in the conclusion. 

Some troublesome cases involve false assump- 
tions which are more-or-less implicit. Smith, 
coming across Jones’ valid title to a Ford, 
acquires a justified belief that Jones owns a 
Ford, something which is true. What Smith 
doesn’t know is that the title he saw was to a 
Ford which was recently destroyed by a bomb, 
and that Jones happened to acquire another 
Ford in a raffle. Obviously Smith does not have 
knowledge that Jones owns a Ford.‘ It would be 
difficult to maintain that there was any explicit 
assumption of Smith’s that was false. Neverthe- 
less what Smith doesn’t know hurts—he could in 
no way acquire a justified belief in the true 
proposition that the title he saw was to a car 
which no longer existed without suffering 
destruction of his original justification for 
believing that Jones owns a Ford. 

Sometimes assumptions are at most virtual. 
Smith, let us suppose, has various items of evi- 
dence that several of his colleagues, Jones, 
Brown, Black, and White, each own Fords. In 
each case the evidence is not quite sufficient to 
justify a belief that the colleague in question 
owns a Ford. Smith also has some evidence (the 
fact that Fords are popular cars) that other col- 
leagues besides these four might very well own 
Fords, but this evidence is not sufficient to justify 
a conclusion that at least one colleague owns a 
Ford. Nevertheless all of the evidence taken to- 
gether is sufficient to justify this conclusion, and 
Smith makes the inference. Unknown to Smith, 
however, none of the four above-mentioned col- 
leagues owns a Ford. It so happens that Smith’s 
conclusion is true because another colleague, 
Green, does own a Ford. It is obvious that Smith 


t Of. Edmund Gettier, ‘Is Justified True Belief Knowledge?”, Analysis, vol. 33 (1963), pp. 121-138. 

5 Cf. Keith Lehrer, “Knowledge, Truth and Evidence,” Analysis, vol. 25 (1965), pp. 168-175, p- 170. 

€ CË. John Turk Saunders and Narayan Champawat, ‘Mr. Clark's Definition of ‘Knowledge’,” Analysis, vol. 25 
(1969), pp. 8-9, and Brian Skyrms, ‘The Explication of X Knows that p’, The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 64 


(1967), pp. 373-389, p. 383. 
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lacks knowledge.’ Nevertheless, it would be diffi- 
cult to maintain that any actual assumption of 
Smith’s “was false—the false proposition that 
either Jones or Brown or Black or White owns 
a Ford constitutes at most what could be called 
a virtual assumption. But the fact remains that 
what Smith doesn’t know hurts, for there is no 
way he could acquire a justified belief in the 
true proposition that none of these four col- 
leagues owns a Ford without undermining his 
original justification for believing his conclusion. 


iil 


In some cases of belief-acquisition a false 
proposition is involved not as an assumption, 
but as what can be called a presupposition. 
Consider the following variation on the Grabit 
story, which we shall dub the Second Version. 
Having witnessed the theft of the library book, 
Smith is justified in believing that Tom, whom 
he knows well, stole the book. What Smith 
doesn’t know, however, is that Tom really does 
have an identical twin brother who happened to 
be in the library at the time. In this case, it 
seems, Smith fails to acquire knowledge that 
Tom stole the book.’ It would be implausible, 
however, to claim that the proposition that there 
was no such twin in the vicinity was an assump- 
tion (implicit or virtual) that Smith made, for 
the absence of belief in this proposition did not 
in any way affect Smith’s concluding that Tom 
stole the book. It is more appropriate to char- 
acterize the proposition as a presupposition of 
Smith’s—only the presence of belief in the falsity 
of the proposition would have adversely affected 
Smith’s concluding that Tom stole the book.’ 

According to the absolute justification theory, 
the falsity of Smith’s presupposition prevents him 
from attaining knowledge. There is no way that 
Smith could acquire justified belief in the fact 
that Tom’s identical twin was in the vicinity 
without wreaking havoc on his original justifica- 


tion for believing that Tom stole the book. At 
first it may seem that there might be a way. 
After all, the rest of the story is that the twin 
was quietly studying epistemology in another 
part of the library. Perhaps if Smith learned the 
whole story, including not only the information 
about the presence of the twin in the vicinity, 
but also the information about the twin’s precise 
location at the relevant time, then his original 
justification would not be adversely affected. But 
this won’t wash. Smith’s original justification 
would be rendered inadequate in itself by 
acquisition of justified belief in the whole story, 
despite the fact that some of the new informa- 
tion, i.e., that concerning the precise location of 
the twin, could be used to supplement the 
original evidence in such a way as to “re-justify” 
the belief that Tom stole the book. The fact 
remains that upon learning of the presence of 
the twin in the vicinity, Smith could no longer 
justifiably believe his conclusion solely on the 
same basis as before. What Smith doesn’t know 
hurts, and hence the absolute justification theory 
rightly entails that Smith lacks knowledge. 


IV 


To see that the falsity of a presupposition does 
not always prevent one from attaining know- 
ledge, let us return to the First Version of the 
Grabit story. Smith, who witnessed the crime, is 
justified in believing that Tom, whom he knows 
well, stole the book. Tom is indeed the culprit, 
but unknown to Smith, Tom’s mother has 
averred that Tom has an identical twin brother 
who was in the library at the time. No doubt if 
Smith, who had no thoughts at all about such a 
twin, had believed that Tom’s mother said this, 
he would have at least hesitated to conclude that 
Tom stole the book. Hence Smith can be said 
to have presupposed that there was no such 
claim made. But this time the falsity of his 
presupposition does not prevent his attaining 


7 This type of example is suggested by considerations advanced by Lehrer in Knowledge, op. cit., pp. 20, 218. 


8 Cf. Klein, op. cit., p. 474. 


® The question of the relevance of such presuppositions to knowledge is closely associated with the question of the 
relevance of unfavorable evidence which the subject does not possess; the latter is discussed by Ernest Sosa in ‘‘Analysis 
of ‘Knowledge that p’,”” Analysis, vol. 25 (1964), pp. 1-8, p. 5, and in ‘“Two Conceptions of Knowledge,” The Journal 
of Philosophy, vol. 57 (1970), pp. 59-66, p. 62; and by Gilbert Harman in “Knowledge, Inference, and Explana- 
tion,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 5 (1968), pp. 164-173, pp. 172-173, and in Thought, op. cit., Ch. 9. 
Related topics are discussed by Fred Dretske in ‘‘Epistemic Operators,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 57 (1970), 
pp. 1007-1023; by Alvin Goldman in ‘‘Discrimination and Perceptual Knowledge,” presented at the Univ. of Missouri 
at St. Louis, 1974; and by G. C. Stine in ‘‘Skepticism, Relevant Alternatives, and Deductive Closure,” presented at 
the 1974 meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division. 
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knowledge, for the twin is only a fiction of the 
woman’s deranged mind. And the absolute 
justification theory does not deny Smith know- 
ledge. If Smith should acquire justified belief 
in the fact that Tom’s mother said what she said 
along with the information about her delusions, 
his original ‘justification would be preserved in- 
tact. The facts about the woman’s mental con- 
dition render her claim incapable of damaging 
Smith's justification for believing that Tom stole 
the book. Upon learning the whole story, Smith 
could justifiably continue to believe his con- 
clusion solely on the same basis as before. Thus, 
the absolute justification theory is not so restric- 
tive that it requires all presuppositions to be 
true. 

At this point we should consider the following 
possible objection. Suppose that it is true that 
what mothers say in situations like that described 
above is generally reliable. Now this fact, coupled 
with the fact that Tom’s mother said what she 
said, has the consequence that Smith does not 
know that Tom stole the book—it is only a 
felicitous coincidence that Smith’s belief is true, 
and hence he lacks knowledge.” But the absolute 
justification theory fails to deny Smith know- 
ledge, for there is a way, via learning the above- 
mentioned facts along with the facts about this 
mother’s demented state, that Smith could ex- 
tend his fund of justified true beliefs without 
undermining his original justification. Hence, 
the theory is too weak, as it classifies a case of 
ignorance as a case of knowledge. 

But is this really a case of ignorance?" 
Granted, there are, unknown to Smith, some 
facts which if learned would constitute strong 
evidence against Tom’s being the culprit. This 
evidence, however, would be misleading evi- 
dence; and it could be completely nullified by 
additional evidence concerning the woman's 
mental condition. The mere possibility of mis- 
leading evidence seems insufficient to prevent 
Smith’s belief from qualifying as knowledge, 
since the misleading character of the evidence 
could be discovered by further investigation. 
The above objection presupposes that one can- 
not know unless there is no possibility of mis- 
leading evidence, i.e., unless there are no true 


. fail 
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propositions which would if known constitute 
strong unfavorable evidence against the true 
proposition one believes. Such a requirement 
seems too stringent to accord with the ordinary 
concept of knowledge. For instance, when one 
believes that one knows, one does not necessarily 
believe that no misleading evidence could crop 
up; one need hold only that if apparently 
contravening evidence does come to light, then 
this evidence could eventually be nullified by 
additional evidence. If one is convinced that one 
knows, then one does not fear the whole truth 
of the matter, though one might very well fear 
partial truths. Thus the claim that Smith would 
to attain knowledge in the situation 
described above rests on an erroneous view con- 
cerning the requirements of knowing. The abso- 
lute justification theory is correct in according 
knowledge to Smith. 


V 


We have seen that with regard to the First 
Version of the Grabit story, in which it is 
reasonably clear that Smith attained knowledge, 
the absolute justification theory is in agreement 
with preanalytic judgment. And with regard to 
the Second Version the theory likewise accords 
with intuition in denying Smith knowledge. By 
modifying the First Version we can see that as it 
becomes less clear that Smith attains knowledge, 
it becomes correspondingly less clear that Smith’s 
justification is absolute. For example, instead of 
supposing that Tom’s mother is demented, let 
us suppose that she is quite sane, and fabricated 
the twin story because she wanted to protect 
Tom, whom she feared might have been the 
culprit.” It is no longer very clear that if Smith 
should learn of her claim along with the facts 
about its real source, his original justification 
would remain unaffected. But neither is it very 
clear from the intuitive point of view that Smith 
would have knowledge that Tom stole the book. 
If we introduce the further supposition that 
Smith did not himself witness the crime, but 
learned of it from a newspaper account, we are 
more strongly inclined to deny that Smith 
attained knowledge.” At the same time, however, 


Cf. Klein, vp. cit., pp. 479-480, Footnote g; and Hilpinen, op. cit., pp. 32 f. 

N Lehrer, discussing a similar case, argues that knowledge is attained by the subject (see Knowledge, op. cit., 
pp. 221-222). In this connection see also Swain’s discussion of the Rock Throwing Example, op. cit., p- 20. 

4 Cf. e.g. Sosa, Two Conceptions of Knowledge,” op. cit., p. 62, and Harman, Thought, op. cit., p- 142. 


13 Cf. e.g. Harman, ibid., pp. 143-144. 
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we are more strongly inclined to say that in this 
case Smith’s justification is not absolute—if he 
should acquire a justified belief that Tom’s 
mother said what she said, he would perhaps 
suffer destruction of his original justification, 
even if he learned of this claim in conjunction 
with the facts about its real source. Justification 
stemming from communication, it seems, is 
more sensitive to contravening evidence than 
that attained through perception. 

In a similar fashion we can modify the Second 
Version of the Grabit story to show that as it 
becomes less clear that Smith failed to attain 
knowledge, it likewise becomes less clear that 
Smith’s justification would be adversely affected 
by an expanded fund of justified true beliefs. 
Instead of supposing that the twin was in the 
library at the relevant time, let us suppose that 
he wasn’t there because he was involved in an 
automobile accident on his way to the library. 
Did Smith fail to attain knowledge that Tom 
stole the book? Could Smith have learned of the 
existence and intended destination of the twin 
without adverse effect on his original justifica- 
tion, provided that he also learned about the 
accident? Clear-cut answers do not seem avail- 
able to either question. Let us go on to suppose 
that the accident occurred a thousand miles 
away three days prior to the theft, and that the 
twin was killed in the accident.“ Again the abso- 
lute justification theory accords with intuition— 
both preanalytic judgment and the theory seem 
less disposed in this case to condemn Smith to 
ignorance. 

These considerations indicate that the sphere 
of vagueness of the ordinary term “know” may 
turn out to coincide with the sphere of vague- 
ness of the term as defined by the absolute 
justification theory. Such a congruence would 
constitute additional evidence in favor of the 
theory. 


VI 


If knowledge is absolutely justified true belief, 
then is the skeptic right about the extent of our 
knowledge—is he justified in believing that we 
possess little or no knowledge? Typically, the 
skeptic focuses on certain general presupposi- 
tions of our conclusions. For instance, the skeptic 
may note that in coming to almost any con- 


° 
clusion we presuppose that there is not some 


evil genius manipulating our beliefs, for if we 
believed there were such a being operating be- 
hind the scenes we would hesitate to draw the 
conclusion. The skeptic inquires as to whether 
we are justified in believing that this presupposi- 
tion is true; failing to find sufficient ‘justification 
to satisfy himself, he concludes that he is justified 
in believing that we fail to attain knowledge. 
Now according to the absolute justification 
theory, we do not attain knowledge unless the 
above-mentioned presupposition is true. But the 
theory of knowing the skeptic implicitly appeals 
to is much more restrictive—according to his 
theory, even if the presupposition is true, we fail 
to attain knowledge unless we are justified in- 
believing the presupposition. 

If we accept the skeptic’s theory of knowing, 
then skepticism may appear to be a reasonable 
thesis about the extent of our knowledge. Our 
investigation of the absolute justification theory, 
however, points to the conclusion that the 
skeptic’s theory is too stringent to constitute an 
accurate explication of the ordinary concept of 
knowledge. According to this stringent theory, 
our presuppositions must be justified as well as 
true in order for us to have knowledge. But, it 
seems, the ordinary concept of knowledge re- 
quires only that the presuppositions be true. 
(Indeed, as we have seen in the First Version of 
the Grabit story, sometimes the downright falsity 
of a presupposition is incapable of preventing 
attainment of knowledge.) Whether or not our 
presuppositions are justifiably believed is a ques- 
tion relevant not to our having knowledge, but 
to our having knowledge that we have know- 
ledge. The skeptic has no right to assume that 
we don’t know unless we know that we know. 

If the skeptic can show that we are not justified 
in believing the general presuppositions of our 
conclusions, then he will have shown that we are 
not justified in believing that we know. But 
according to the absolute justification theory, he 
will not have thereby shown that he is justified 
in believing that we do not know. Although 
skepticism may turn out to be the truth about 
knowledge, the absolute justification theory 
seems to provide no aid or comfort to the 
skeptic. On the other hand, the theory is not by 
any means a boon to the dogmatist, as it does 
not facilitate the dogmatist’s task of showing that 


u Cf. eg. Harmon, ibid., p. 143, and Goldman’s discussion of the Barn Example in op. cit. 
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he is justified in believing that we have a good 

deal of knowledge. Indeed, the theory seems just 

right, allowing the skeptic and the dogmatist at 

. least to agree on what it is they disagree about. 


VII 


Knowledge is in principle indefinitely ex- 
tendible. The absolute justification theory of 
knowing, which is based on this principle, turns 
out, to exhibit considerable promise as a satis- 
factory analysis of the ordinary concept of 
propositional knowledge. Not only can the 
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theory discriminate between damaging and 
harmless instances of false assumptions, it can 
do the same with respect to instances of false 
presuppositions. The applicability of the con- 
cept of knowledge defined by the theory seems 
clear where the applicability of the ordinary 
concept of knowledge is clear; and where the 
one concept is vague, the other is also. Finally, 
the apparent doctrinal neutrality and pragmatic 
adequacy of the theory with respect to the 
perennial quest for the bounds of human know- 
ledge lend strong support to the view that 
knowledge is absolutely justified true belief.” 


Received June 24, 1975 


1s Į am indebted to Thomas Paxson and Kenneth Collier for helpful comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
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VII. IRONIC OR NOT? 


CLYDE LEE MILLER 


J5. this paper I want to consider the word 

ironic” as it occurs in ordinary language. 
In conversational English “ironic” appears most 
often in such comments and questions as “It was 
ironic that X.” “She was (is) being ironic (in 
saying or doing X).” “Ironic, wasn’t (isn’t) it?” 
In such utterances, the X said to be ironic is 
part of a sentence about some situation, occur- 
rence or locution. Such employment of “ironic” 
might raise the following questions. What en- 
titles us to characterize such cases as ironic? 
Does our language reflect a viewpoint we adopt 
or is something else going on, independently of 
how we look at things? When ought we chal- 
lenge someone’s saying “X is ironic?” 

Perhaps we are most familiar with examples 
of verbal irony—where a person speaks ironically. 
But I want to deal first with the non-verbal 
occurrences we correctly term ironic. Speaking 
ironically may be better understood over against 
non-verbal irony—where what is ironic stands 
apart from intention and utterance of any 


speaker,’ 
I 


I begin with a list of examples of ironic situa- 
tions. Each example could be correctly intro- 
duced with the words “it is ironic that...” 
where the example would complete the sentence. 
The list is intended to display what we note 
about the world when we say that something is 
ironic, 


1. The wealthiest woman in the country club 
won the state lottery last week. 

2. The more time I put in the less work I get 
done. 

3. Most blind dates she had were real “dogs” 
„so she did not want another one. She got 
her roommate to go instead and he was this 
beautiful guy. 

4. He always shouts at his children to get them 
to be quiet. 


In each of these examples some more or less 
obvious reversal could startle anyone wko noticed 
what happened. The outcome or course of events 
we would take as typical or sensible in each case 
comes out the other way around. Each example 
affords some pointed ‘contrast between. the par- 
ticipant’ s or observer's sense of what is fitting or 
proper in such circumstances and what actually 
transpired. This contrast could be spelled out to’ 
state what we generally consider apprcpriate in 
the case at hand and then to state what in fact 
did take place. The first statement would run 
counter to the second. 

But is this precise enough to distinguish what 
is ironic from what is just extraordinary? I may 
not expect blind dates to be remarkably attrac- 
tive or unattractive. When one is either especially 
pleasing or displeasing, my “realistic” expecta- 
tions may be countered, even drastically. But I 
can hardly term this good or bad luck ironic— 
and I should challenge anyone who called it 
ironic as missing the point. We may assess a 
situation as odd, remarkable, unusual, or atypi- 
cal, but for it to be ironic more is involved. 

Again, winning the state lottery is rot some- 
thing any one person counts on happening to 
her. Just this statistical improbability enables us 
to see any winner as fortunate or at ‘east un- 
expectedly singled out. Yet if someone called this 
eventuality “ironic” for a typical purchaser of 
lottery tickets, I would be at a loss to know what 
she saw in the situation that I had missed. 

The contrariety in an ironic situation or 
eventuality does counter the habitual expecta- 
tions and received understandings of those in- 
volved in or observing the occurrence. (Thus we 
expect more time expended to yield greater out- 
put, other things being equal.) Such expectations 
and beliefs are based on what agents or cbservers 
believe they are doing or is being done, or are 
trying to accomplish, or think fitting or not, or 
can reasonably expect in such circumstances. 
But contrariety or mere reversal is not enough 


1 Robert Fogelin of Yale University first recommended this strategy to me. For a fuller treatment of the same dis- 
tinction in aesthetic and literary contexts, see D. C. Muecke, The Compass of Irony (London, 1969), pp. 22-52. 
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for Lee Outcomes that are unfortunate, dis- 
appointing, or even tragic may manifest such re- 
versals and not be ironic, just as successful or 
happy results may be contrary to expectations 
and in no way be ironic. 

What is distinctive of ironic situations is that 
the inappropriate outcomes, while they run con- 
trary to the hopes and efforts of those involved, 
display a particular propriety as well, What 
eventuates may counter conventional or normal 
expectations, but it also functions as the “just 
deserts,” whether good or bad, of those attempt- 
ing, awaiting or just hoping for and believing in 
the opposite. Normal outcomes have been 
thwarted, only to have “poetic justice” (which 
may prosaically reward as well as punish) done. 
What turns out contrary to conventional wis- 
dom and habitual belief is quite fitting when 
measured in some wider context of beliefs or 
facts relevant to those acting in or observing the 
situation. 

When the woman who wins the lottery is rich, 
not only does she not expect this good fortune 
any more than others do, but she may not even 
find it economically desirable and so her wind- 
fall may be taken as doubly misplaced. Our spare 
economic conditions remain unaltered while she 
does not need such winnings. Little wonder she 
was the winner. In the earlier example, the re- 
fusal to extend past bad luck with blind dates 
rewards one’s roommate with good luck. Here 
expectations are countered because such precau- 
tions against bad fortune are too secure; they 
also prevent any good outcome for the person 
taking them. Such additional circumstances give 
ironic occurrences their appropriate impropriety 
outcomes where what the principals get illu- 
minates what they deserve no matter what they 
want or attempt.’ 

The remarks we employ to reject another's 
appraisal of a situation as ironic underline what 
is distinctive about such ironies. We would re- 
fuse to call some turn of events ironic when no 
reversal or contrariety can be found in it. To 
such misuses we might say: “That’s not ironic, 
he planned on it.” “Why, it’s just what she feels 
she deserves.” “What else would you expect?” 
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Such refusals are appropriate because an 
eventuality that does not counter efforts and 
hopes cannot qualify as ironic to begin with. 
(At best a rejection of “ironic” in such cases in- 
vites further explanation from one who so 
appraises them.) 

But we may also reject the use of “ironic” 
even where some reversal of fortune or expecta- 
tion does occur. What justifies such rejection is 
the fact that some reversals, though odd or mis- 
placed or even lucky, have little or no connection 
with the efforts, beliefs, attitudes or dispositions 
of the participants in or observers of the affair 
in question. Our responses to such misuses of 
“ironic” change accordingly: “It can’t be ironic, 
there is no way this turn of events was deserved.” 
“Ironic? Hardly; it is simply bad luck.” “Of 
course it is disappointing (encouraging)—but 
why do you call it ironic?” 

All such refusals remind us that whether an 
event or set of circumstances is ironic or not is a 
function of more than our calling it such or 
wanting it to be so. Because of our experience 
with literature and its twentieth-century critics, 
we are tempted to believe that for any situation 
a perspective can be found from which every- 
thing (or nothing) is ironic. But this confounds 
discovery and invention, overlooking the fact 
that literary situations are deliberately con- 
structed. (Of course one can treat life as if it 
were literature, but the “as if’ undercuts the 
validity of the move—and underlines its sad- 
ness.) In non-literary contexts no one quite plays 
the role of author, so the possibilities for irony 
are significantly lessened. In ordinary experience 
where people speak and act we can observe an 
unexpected turn of events and be mistaken in 
terming it ironic.’ 

The word “ironic” belongs among those adjec- 
tives we employ in judging and appraising how 
and whether the world of ongoing human en- 
deavor fits our usual notions of the way things 
should be. We assess circumstances and situations 
in which we participate as agents and observers, 
judging them fitting and proper, right and just— 
or else incongruous and out of joint. The ways 
in which events go awry lead us to employ such 


2 Eddy Zemach of §.U.N.Y. at Stony Brook got me to revise several points here by proposing that an ironic con- 
trariety has some ‘‘particularly illuminating serendipity” to it. (I am also grateful to Karsten Harries of Yale Uni- 
versity and to David Kolb of the University of Chicago for comments on an earlier version of this paper.) 

3 Regarding irony in literature, see Muecke, Compass, op. cit., and his shorter Irony (London, 1970) in “The 
Critical Idiom" series; also Wayne C. Booth, A Rhetoric of Irony (Chicago, 1974). All three books contain extensive 


bibliographies. . 
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words as “comic,” “tragic,” “paradoxical,” 
“anomalous,” “extraordinary,” “ironic.” “Ironic” 
thus takes its place among related words we 
might term assessment adjectives, or at least 
among that group of adjectives used to appraise 
untoward and unexpected occurrences. “Ironic” 
is employed to match that special lack of fit in 
situations where we recognize that we (or others) 
are getting the opposite of what we anticipate as 
or believe to be appropriate, yet what we truly 
deserve when we recall or note further aspects of 
the situation. 

Situations and circumstances we should call 
ironic thus display a characteristic tripolar struc- 
ture. At one pole stands what those engaged in 
the situation believe is being done, what they 
are attempting, hoping for, or see as fitting. The 
second and opposed pole may be construed as 
what actually occurs or is the case. Those in- 
volved at the time often are aware of this 
opposition, though they need not be. It is crucial 
that what in fact happens takes place instead of 
what was anticipated or believed and counters 
it. Only if this opposition is present can a situa- 
tion qualify as ironic; this bipolar opposition 
may be taken as the necessary condition for a 
situation to qualify as ironic. 

But more is required for irony. The countering 
outcome or happening must display withal an 
appropriateness to the total situation and those 
involved, a characteristic fit in spite of its con- 
trariety—this is the third pole required for 
events to be ironic. The implicit evaluation that 
what happened is fitting nonetheless matches 
this third component in the structure of irony. 
This threefold structure goes beyond mere polar 
opposition, for it is the suitability in the counter- 
ing facts or events which counts as the sufficient 
condition for a situation or occurrence to be 
truly ironic. 


at 


A. I turn next to being ironic in the sense of 
speaking ironically, to the occasions where a 
person is ironic in what he or she says. Again 
contrariety is present, at least frustration of the 
hearers’ habitual expectations, but now within 
the speaking itself. Ironic locutions display a 
special twist absent from non-ironic utterances. 


4 Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. “Irony.” 
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The latter lead us to expect that speakers say 
what they mean and mostly mean what they say 
—even in metaphorical or other non-literal 
speaking. But ironic speaking seems an instance 
where we must not mean what we say. As the 
dictionary has it, in irony “the intended mean- 
ing is the opposite of that expréssed by the 
words used.’ í 

Suppose, for example, that I have just been 
seated for dinner at the home of old friends. 
With some embarrassment my host, an earnest 
chef, serves a generous sirloin steak—quite over- 
done. As I saw through the charred beef, I smile 
and say gently, “Another triumph, my friend.” 

Given the situation and the condition of the 
steak, my remark may be inappropriate on 
several counts. The face value of the comment 
belongs to a different occasion, for the explicit 
sense of my words should fit a moment of 
culinary success. Suppose another guest tried to 
explain: “Oh, he’s just being ironic.” “What 
makes you think so?” “I doubt if he means quite 
what he said.” Perhaps my remark could count 
as ironic on the vague grounds that my words do 
not or cannot or should not mean what they say, 
or rather, that what they do mean may not match 
my intent in uttering them or fit the situation. 
Can these hints be given a more precise expla- 
nation? 

It is possible to expand the initial remark so 
that it reads less elliptically, thus: “This (situa- 
tion, dinner, beefsteak) is another triumph.” If 
this utterance is analyzed in terms of its proposi- 
tional content (its sense and reference), it does 
refer to or pick out the dinner’s meat course and 
its impact on the affair. But if the usual sense 
or conventional meaning of “triumph” is re- 
called, there is nothing to which this word could 
apply as a predicate.’ I am speaking of a state of 
affairs such that a different remark using some 
predicate opposite in sense is called for, for ex- 
ample, “Too bad.” “What a shame.” Generally 
it is through our understanding of the sense of a 
locution that we are able to apply it in a given 
case. Speaking ironically, however, sets up this 
incongruity: we use an expression whose straight- 
forward or primary sense—here, that of its 
predicate—does not apply, and we use it pre- 
cisely to refer to and assess the situation at hand. 

“Another triumph” did refer, in fact, to the 


š My use of “propositional content” attempts to follow J. R. Searle, Speech Acts (Cambridge, 1969). 
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blackened beef and assess its effect on the occa: 
sion. But if one were to say anything at all, 
“What a disaster” would be closer to the utter- 
ance the situation prima facie calls for. Because 
the sense of “disaster” runs counter to that of 
“triumph,” this opposition or contrariety sug- 
gests that ari ironic utterance may be another 
case of an ironic situation. In the present ex- 
-ample, triumph is fairly conspicuous for its 
absence at the dinner; indeed, it may be failure’s 
too evident presence which enables my use of 
“triumph” to speak of this situation at all.‘ 

The point of the contrariety in ironic speak- 
ing is more than a matter of the speaker’s in- 
tentions and purposes, however wide-ranging 
these may be. Or better, what is intentional in 
ironic locutions, that is, what the speaker i is try- 
ing to do in such speaking, turns out to be a 
matter of intension or sense as well—a matter of 
the conventional meaning or the propositional 
content in the utterance. One crucial element in 
an ironic locution consists in the opposition of 
sense between the expression(s) typical or ex- 
pected in such a case and the expression actually 
uttered to speak of it. But does this opposition 
differentiate ironic speaking from any comment 
out of place in the circumstances, such as a 
verbal slip or puzzling misinterpretation? 

My response to the charred beeksteak, for in- 
stance, could have been incongruous or out of 
place without being ironic. Had I commented 
on the size of the portions or the bouquet of the 
wine, I might have eased my host’s embarrass- 
ment (or just added to it). Even if just my speak- 
ing up were taken as ironic, there was nothing 
ironic in what I was saying. 

The incongruity of ironic locutions lies in 
what is said—the predicate expressions employed 
do not apply to the situation at hand but to 
some opposite state of affairs. Yet this discrepancy 
is not out of place as if the speaker were simply 
mistaken or even lying; an ironic locution is 
also fitting and apposite since hearers can under- 
stand what is being spoken about and what is 
being said about it—the opposite of what the 
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words conventionally mean. As hearers we recog- 
nize what the speaker is getting at, now in spite 
of and in virtue of the expression uttered. What 
enables us to grasp the point and fit of ironic 
speaking is that such locutions render some 
(usually negative) evaluation or assessment in a 
situation where both speaker and hearers expect 
such attention to be paid. Both can be delighted 
and enlightened at finding their expectations 
fulfilled in terms that apparently make the oppo- 
site assessment. What makes this opposite sense 
apposite is that its expression provokes another 
or closer look at what is spoken of, the situation, 
and those involved in order to measure the locu- 
tion’s proffered assessment and to be able to 
reject its face value.’ 

In ironic locutions, then, we find a tripolar 
structure not unlike that earlier remarked in 
ironic eventualities. As the latter manifest an 
appropriate impropriety once the countering 
turn of events is taken in a wider context, so 
ironic speech displays its own apposite opposi- 
tion. But since the opposition is a matter of the 
sense of the locution actually used, its apposite- 
ness consists in the way such speaking reveals for 
speaker and hearers a shared (and often un- 
favorable) evaluation of the matter spoken about. 
At least in the simplest ironic speech what is 
agreed on generally can be fittingly appraised in 
just the wrong terms. The shared implicit assess- 
ments of speaker and hearers make up the third 
pole beyond the opposition within the utter- 
ance’s propositional content. 

B. Ironic utterances may also have illocu- 
tionary and perlocutionary force.® In speaking 
ironically I may also carry out other purposes— 
from smoothing over an uncomfortable situation 
to expressing a wry appreciation of what might 
have been. My host at the dinner may have 
complained that my “triumph” comment was 
sarcastic; had I rejoined that I was being ironic, 
I may not have been excused. But this is not just 
because being ironic and being sarcastic have 
similar connotations and often occur together in 
everyday usage. Sarcasm is a different issue, one 


€ Ted Cohen extends this point to whole speech acts: "Just as with some (but not all) figurative sentences, the fact 
that taken literally they are transparently false is the key to recognizing that they are figurative, so it is with whole 
speech acts: the fact that it is transparent to all that the associated perlocution is out of the question is the key to 
recognizing that the conventional force is not to be actualized.” ‘‘Illocutions and Perlocutions,’’ Foundations of 


Language, vol. Q (1973), P- 508. 


TH. P. Grice underlines the evaluative aspects of ironic speech in his unpublished William James lectures, ‘‘Logic 


and Conversation,’ 1966. See lecture HI. 


‘J. L. Austin, How to Do Things with Words (New York. 1965); J. Searle, Speech Acts, op. cit; T. Cohen, ‘‘Illo- 


cutions and Perlocutions,” op. cit. 
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of the force of a locution, of what I intend to do 
in saying what I say. 

To distinguish irony from sarcasm, it may 
help to state a generalization, then use examples 
to explain it. An ironic utterance can be em- 
ployed sarcastically, but ironic speaking as such 
is a matter of the lack of fit in the sense of the 
words used, whatever else one may be doing in 
and through such speaking. To be sarcastic one 
need not be ironic. The former is a matter of an 
utterance’s illocutionary force, the latter of its 
propositional content. 

Return once more to the beefsteak. “Another 
triumph” sounds like a fairly nasty remark; it 
could hurt feelings even more effectively if 
spoken without the cutting tone of voice we 
usually hear as sarcastic. What makes it sarcastic, 
in part, is my intent to derogate or offend my 
host. Even if “Another triumph” were a thought- 
less remark or a joke that misfired, it could 
end up wounding by suggesting the scornful 
superiority one often assumes in snide comments. 
Yet the fact remains that I was not forced to use 
an ironic utterance if I did want to be cutting 
and derogatory. 

Instead I could have said cuttingly, “Done to 
a burn, eh?” In saying this not only was my in- 
tention sarcastic, but my words had a sense to 
match the precise state of the beefsteak. I now 
deserve the retort: “You meant exactly what you 
said and you were trying to be nasty.” Here the 
most effective sarcasm was to underline what’s 
what by describing it exactly. That we can also 
be sardonic or sarcastic or snide by saying the 
opposite of what’s what (i.e., by speaking ironic- 
ally) is incidental to identifying the presence of 
sarcasm. 

What the distinction of an utterance’s illocu- 
tionary force from its propositional content or 
meaning does is show how ironic speech can 
carry off other intents and purposes besides foil- 
ing the listener’s mind-set for straightforward 
language usage. I propose the following list of 
examples to indicate the variety of possible forces 
with which irony can be employed. 


1. sarcasm: I pick up every toy in the room, 
turn to the child, and say: “Thanks a lot.” 
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2. playfulness: I come in with freezing rain 
pouring off me and say cheerfully: “What a 
lovely day.” 

3. teasing resignation: I get a fourth distinct 
sum on my fourth attempt to add a column 
of figures. My friend chuckles: “I think 
you're getting it.” 

4. unintended, self-revealing: The Pope signs 
his letters: “The servant of the servants of 
God.” 


It is easy to see how ironic and sarcastic talk 
get identified in common parlance and conven- 
tional wisdom since each example coud be em- 
ployed sarcastically to offend without much 
alteration. We might view ironic speaxing as a 
special way of being sarcastic, at least on the 
conversational evidence of adult exper-ence. We 
seem much harder put to find examples of re- 
marks which are at once ironic and coastructive 
or favorable, rather than ironic and d2rogatory. 
Without the implied negative criticism, ironic 
remarks turn out to be a kind of joke. But to 
keep clear the meaning and use of “ironic” as it 
applies to speaking we do better to tak= sarcastic 
irony as one sort of ironic locution. When the 
range of illocutionary forces is added to the con- 
trariety central to an ironic locution, tke possible 
combinations and complications which attend 
ironic speaking are many indeed. 

Yet we seldom use the term “ironic” in an 
ironic way. “Ironic” is most often encployed in 
non-ironic assessments and appraisals of other 
utterances or situations. Whether what is 
evaluated is in fact ironic or not, the locutions 
“It is ironic that X” and “She was being ironic 
(in saying Xy” are direct and straigatforward. 
Now we can and do say “Isn’t X ironic?” 
ironically, meaning that X is not ironic at all. 
But this possibility witnesses to regular usage. 
Not only would talk get incredibly tangled if 
“ironic” (or almost any other word) were used 
frequently in ironic fashion, but the point and 
wit of ironic utterances would be lost as well. 
Ironic locutions themselves fall flat when they 
are taken straightforwardly—thus children foil 
their parents’ verbal cleverness. Such is not the 
case with straightforward talk; what is already 
on the ground has no place to fall. 


Received Octobzr 16, 1975 
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p. 218, col. 2, line 10: read falid for valid 
line 12: read leasoning for reasoning 

i line 13: read falid for valid 
i i line 13: read pruth for trath- ~ 
' line 15: read leasoning for reasoning - 
line 17: read lational for relational 
a line 19: read pruth for truth 
A line 23: read pruth for truth 
Er line 26: read pruth for truth 
a line 28: read leasoning for reasoning 
ie line 31: read pruth for truth 
line 32: read leasoning for reasoning 
line 34: read pruth for truth 
line 40: read pruth for truth 


i p. 219, col. 1, line 15: read pruth for truth 
line 18: read leasoning for reasoning 
line 33: read leason for reason 
3 line 42: read leasoning for reasoning 
' line 42: read pruth for truth 
line 52: read leason for reason 


col. 2, line 15: read falidity for validity 
line 16: read falidity for validity 
line 20: read pruth for truth 
line 31: read pruth for truth 
line 38: read leasoning for reasoning 
line 45: read leasoning for reasoning 
line 50: read leasoning for reasoning 
line 50: read pruth for truth 


Se 


E _ p. 220, col. 1, line 1: read leasoning for reasoning 
° line 6: read leason for reason 
line 11: read lational for relational 
line 19: read lational for relational 
line 14: read leasoning for reasoning 


= line 15: read lational for relational 
‘ line 16: read leasoning for reasoning 
S line 22: read leasoning for reasoning 


line 23: read leason for reason 
line 29: read leason for reason 
a line 31: read leasoning for reasoning 
: line 37: read leason for reason 
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$ CORRIGENDA 


Volume 13 (1976) 


John Leslie: The Value of Time (pp. 109-122). 
p. 112, col. 2, line 25: should read “‘absentness” for “‘absentees”’ 
p. 116, col. 2, line 2: insert “than” between rather and of 


Doris Olin: Newcomb’s Problem: Further Investigations (pp. 129-134). 


p. 129, col. 1, line 15: delete comma; insert comma after “by” 
col. 2, line 4 from bottom: delete comma 
last line: first “ > ” should read “ > ” 
p. 131, col. 1, line 24: “g,” should read “b,” 
line 2 from bottom: delete comma 
p. 132, col. 1, line 8: “(2)” should read “(3)” 
line 11: “(6)” should read “(5)” 
p. 133, col. 2, line 12 from bottom: replace “‘in fact” by “free” 


David Lewis: The Paradoxes of Time Travel (pp. 145-152). 
p. 152, col. 1, line 2 from bottom: delete “not” 
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